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FREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  intended 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  of  which,  it 
is  presumed,  not  only  strangers,  but 
Gentlemen  of  the  University  and  re- 
sddent  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Ox- 
ford, must  have  been  fceqafm^y-  sen- 
sible, that  of  a  concise,  historical,  and: 
descriptive  account  of  both  the  Uni- 
versity and  City.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
little  surprising,  that,  while  topogra-^ 
pfaical  works  have,  of  late  years,  been 
multiplied  with  a  rapidity  which  has- 
provided  for  the  British  tourist  a  HiS' 
tory.  Guide,  Survey,  View^  or  Picture, 
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of  almost  every  place  in  the  empire  of 
any  consequence,  the  present  attempt 
should  also  be  the  first,  to  describe  as 
it  has  been  and  to  delineate  as  it  is, 
in  a  single  ^volqme  of  moderate  size 
and  price,  a  City  abounding  so  in 
objects  of  high  and  commanding  in- 
terest. Of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and 
Public  Buildings,  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity, a  full  and  judiciously  com- 
piled account  was,  it  is  true,  laid 
before  the  public,  in  1810,  by  Alex- 
ander Chalmers,  Esq.  a  gentleman 
whose  superior  qualifications  for  such 
an  undertaking  are  universally  known 
and  acknowledged.  But  Mr.  ^.'s 
work,  which,  from  the  number  of 
embellishments,  is  also  of  necessity 
^Id  at  .'  a  high  price,  is  a  history 
exclusively  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and 
PubUc  Buildings,  of  the  University  j 
not  comprehending  even  a  sketch  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  general  history 
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of  ^^  University,  and,  of  course,  not 
touchinig  upon  the  City.  Of  the  latter, 
no  account  has  been  published  since 
the  year  1773  * ;  a  circumstance,  the 
consideration  of  which  has  induced  the 
present  Writer  to  extend  considerably 
beyond  the  limits  ori^nally  proposed 
that  (KM'tion  of  his  volume  which  is 
allotted  to  a  history  and  description  of 
the  Cily. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  plan  of  this  pnt^ication. 
To  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  to  the 
several  Public  Structures  of  the  Uni- 
v«%ity,  the  Strsuiger  is  introduced  in 
the  pQurse  of  five  "  Walks"  supposed 
to  ocpupy  an  equal  number  of  days; 
a  space  of  time  certainly  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  even  a  mere  tour  of  in- 
flection through  the  University.    No 

■  Sir  John  Peshall's  work  made  its  appearance  in 
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particular  order  is  observed  in  accom- 
panying the  stranger  through  the  chief 
buildings  of  the  different  collegiate 
establishments;  but  to  impart,  as  much 
as  possible,  a  character  of  unity  to  the 
descriptions,  certain  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Colleges  are  omitted  in  the 
*'  Walk"  through  each.  Such  are,  some 
of  the  principal  additional  benefactions, 
the  dates  and  dimensions  of  buildings, 
the  number  of  individuals  compasing 
the  several  Societies,  &c.  As  however 
to  omit  these  wltoUy  would  be  justly 
censurable,  they  are  given  in  the  first 
and  second  numbers  of  the  Appendix ; 
to  the  former  of  which  has  also  been 
referred  a  very  limited  selection  of  the 
names  of  eminent  men  who  have  re- 
ceived their  education  wholly  or  par- 
tially in  the  respective  Colleges  and 
Halls.  A  concise  memoir  of  the  Foun- 
der, with  a  narrative  of  the 
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circumstances  of  the  foundation  of 
each  College,  iff,  however,  introduced 
into  the  description  of  each''. 

For  what  may,  perhaps,  by  some 
readers  be  deemed  too  great  minute- 
ness in  description,  the  Writer  would 
account  by  observing,  that  he  has  been 
particularly  desirous  of  giving  to  his 
topographical  delineations  such  a  dis- 
tinctness of  character,  as  might  enable 
persons  who  have  never  seen  Oxford 
to  form,  with  the  assistance  of  the  plan 
and  views,  a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
of  the  architectural  magnificence  of  a 
City,  the  picture  of  which,  as  it  is  thus 


k  Persons  who  may  not  choose  to  visit  the  buUdiugs 
of  the  Unireraity  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  "  Walks,"  or  who  may  not  have  time  to  inspect 
more  than  a  few  of  the  principal  Collegiate  Esta- 
bliihmentB,  will  find  the  volume  equal)|r  useful ;  since, 
by  consulting  the  fndex,  the  description  of  any  par- 
ticular College,  Hatl,  or  Fnblic  EdiBce,  may  be  in- 
stantly found. 
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drawn  by  a  poet  of  vivid  imagination 
and  fine  taste,  is  acknowledged  not  to 
be  flattering : 


-  In  tius  princely  land. 


Would  Clio  aeek  the  most  duttnguish'd  seat, 
MoBt  blest,  where  idl  is  so  suUImely  blest. 
That  with  superior  grace  o'erlQoks  the  rest; 
Like  a  rich  gem,  in  circling  gold  enslirin'd, 
Where  Isis'  waters  wind 
Along  the  sweetest  shore 
That  ever  felt  fair  Culture's  hasdsi 
Or  Sprinf^'a  embroidered  maatle  wor% 
Lo  1  where  majestic  Oxford  stands. 

Anxious  to  furnish  every  spedes  of 
information  which,  in  a  volume  descrip- 
tive of  Oxford,  a  liberal  curiosity  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find,  the  Writer 
has  prefixed  to  the  "  Walks,"  by  way  of 
introduction,  an  abstract  qf  the  history 
of  the  University,  an  outline  of  its  con- 
stituticHi,  and  a  summary  of  the  regu- 
lations respecting  the  taking  of  degrees. 
He  has  also  added  to  the  descriptive 
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portions  of  the  vrpik,.  pptices  of  a  few 
places  in  the  ndghtHMwhood  of  the 
City ;  particularly:  of  Blenheim  and 
Nuneham,  seats  to  which  few  who 
vwt  Oxford  neglect  to  extend  their 
tour. 

That  errors  and  omissions  will  be 
noticed  by  the  inrarmied  and. attentive 
reader  is  but  too  probable;  but  for 
such,  if  npt  of  magnitude,  the  Writer 
will  hope  to  be  excused.  He  will  hope 
this,  be«^use  he  can  with  truth  affirm, 
that  he  has  spared  no  p^its  to  render  his 
volupne  worthy  the  public  acceptance; 
not  indeed  as  a  professed  histwy,  but 
as  a  comprehensive  and  faithful  sketch 
of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of 
Oxford ;  especially  of  the  University, 
which,  from  the  well-remembered  time 
of  his  first  becoming  acquaifited  (then, 
it  is  true,  v&ry  imperfectly)  with  its 
history,  and  with  the  great  and  ines<- 
timable  benefits  resulting   to  society 
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from  its  institution,  and  happily  con- 
tinued prosperity,  he  has  uniformly 
regarded  with  a  sentiment  of  profound 
and  grateful  veneration. 

To  those  Heads  of  Houses  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  University  who  have, 
through  the  Publisher,  enriched  the 
work  with  so  much  original  informa- 
tion, the  Writer  begs  to  return  his 
most  grateful  acknowledgments^ 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention,  in  con- 
clusion, the  works  to  which  principally^ 
recourse  has  been  had  in  drawing  up 
the  historical  and  biographical  portions 
of  the  work.  They  were  Wood's  His- 
tory of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia, Ayllffe's  ancient  and  present 
State  of  Oxford,  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  Chalmers's  His- 
tory of  the  Colleges,  &c.  Sir  John 
Peshall's  ancient  and  present  State  of 
the  City  of  Oxford,  and  Letters  from 
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the  Bodleian.  From  the  volumes  of 
Mr.  Chalmers,  and  from  the  compi- 
lation of  Sir  John  Feshall,  the  most 
material  assistance  has  been  derived. 
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Scarcely  any  question  of  English  local  his- 
tory has  been  a  more  fruitful  source  of  contro- 
versial discussion,  than  that  which  has  for  its 
object  to  ascertain,  with  precision,  when,  and  by 
whom,  the  University  of  Oxford  was  founded. 
Some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  place  its 
origin  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ. 
They  assert,  that  when,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2855,  Brutus  the  Trojan,  great  grand- 
son of  ^neas,  came  into  this  island,  he  was 
accompanied  by  certain  Greek  Philosophers, 
who  first  settled  at  a  place,  called  from  their 
establishment,  Greeklade,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  a- situation  close  by  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  Oxford ;  where  they  established 
Schools,  and  to  which,  on  account  of  its 
pleasantness,  they  gave  ^e  name  of  Bellosi- 
tum.  This  opinion,  to  which  Cay,  Fox,  and 
Twyne,  g^ve  their  support,  is  maintainwl  by 
J.  Rouse^  or  Ross,  of  Warmck,  Who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  is  styled  by 
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DugdalCf  a  &mous  antiquary'^.  Others 
ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  University  to 
Arviragus,  a  British  King,  contemporary 
with  the  Roman  Emperor  Domitian.  A  third 
party,  rejecting  these  accounts  as  wholly  fa- 
bulous, maintains,  without,  however,  pretend- 
ing to  fix  the  precise  time  of  institution,  that 
the  University  was  founded  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  all  these  accounts  of  the  originof  this 
celebrated  literary  establishment  rest  on  the 
uncertain  ground  of  tradition.  The  last  of 
them  is  not,  however,  so.  wildly  improbable 
as  the  two  that  precede;  since  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  existence,  on  or  very, 
near  the  spot  occupied  by  modern  Oxford,' 
.of  one  of  those  Institutions,  distinguished  in 
ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Siudia  Gene- 
raiia^f  may  he.  traced  to  a  period  far  more 

»  "  In  Brompton's  Chronicle,  written  Ijefbre  Rouse'a 
"  time,  it  is  asserted,  that,  before  the  year  of  Christ 
'"  633,  certain  Schools  for  Greek  nnit  Latin  were 
"  established  at  Greeklade,  (Cricklade  in  Wiltshire,) 
"  and  Latinlade,  (Lechlade  in  Gloucestershire ;)  but 
"  no  mentioD  is  made  of  such  Schools  beln^  removed 
"  to  Bellositum,  Ryd-ychen,  or  Oxenford." 

*>  General  studies,  i.e,  places  of  general  learning,  a 
name  bestowed  on  the  higher  public  Schools,  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  University.  The 
lAtter  term  originated  either  in  the  universality  of 
sdencea  taught,  or  in  vhat  was  taught  being  learned 
^  unwerm  scholaribus. 
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remote  than  any  of  wluch  satisfactory  recordt 
now  eidst.  But  it  is  not  till  near  the  end  of 
die  ninth  centuiy  that  we  find  the  light  of 
authentic  history  beginning'  tO'  beam  on  the 
academical  annals  of  Oxford.  At  that  time 
the  Schools,  which  had  subsisted  hereforages, 
had  sunk  into  that  state  of  extreme  depression, 
into  which,  in  a  kingdom  long  harassed  by  suc- 
cessive hordes  of  ignorant  and  savage  invad- 
ers, the  seats  of  learning  might  oaturalty  be 
expected  to  fall.  In  this  melancholy  condi- 
tion they  are  said  to  have  been  found  by 
King  At-FRED ;  who,  having,  by  the  complete 
overthrow  and  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
Danes,  succeeded  in  restoring  to  his  domi- 
nions the  long  untasted  blessings  of  peace 
and  security,  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  welfere  of  his 
subjects.  And  tins  wise,  this  truly  patriotic 
King  had  not  to  learn  that  a  right  education 
is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  the  sure 
basis  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  He  knew,  that  with 
the  intellectual  character,  the  external  c!rcum-< 
stances  of  a  people  are  always  found  to  im- 
prove. Alfred  had  himself  experienced  the 
want  of  proper  instructors.'  In  his  youthful 
days,  so  general  and  so  extreme  was  the  igno- 
rance which  prevtdled,  that,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber  no  person  could  be 
found  capable  of  translating  a  Latin  letter. 
b2 
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Alfred  reached  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age 
without  having  learned  to  read.  And  al- 
though, after  having,  with  his  step-mothefs 
assistance,  mastered  the  Tudiments  of  Saxon 
Jiterature,  he  profited  hy  the  lasure  that  he 
enjoyed  during  the  successive  reigns  of  his 
two  elder  brothersj  to  improve  himself  in 
other  hranches  of  knowledge,  as  far  as  could 
be  done  ataa  lera  so  peculiarly  unpropitioua 
to  Uterary  pursuits ;  yet  Alfred  ever  reckoned 
among  his  misfortunes,  that,  "  when  he  had 
"  youth,  and  leisure,  and  peripission,  and  in- 
"  clination.  to  learn,  he  could  not  find  in- 
"  structors."  One  of  the  first  objects,  there- 
fore, whidi,  after  the  establishment  of  peace, 
engaged  the  attention  of  this  illustrious  prince, 
was  providing  for  the  due  instruction  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  his  countrymen.  With 
this  object  in  viev,  Alfred  would,  it  is  likely, 
especially  foster  a  place  of  study,  which,  de- 
cayed as  was  then  its  condiUon,  had  been  for 
ages  the  chief  seminary  of  the  land.  Deprecat- 
ing,, therefore,  as  we  do  most  heartily  deprfr* 
cate,  that  spirit  of  limitless  scepticism,  which 
is,  at  the  present  day,  too  frequently  chracter- 
istic  of  investigations  into  the  occurrences  of 
time  long  passed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, that,  although  it  has  become  fashion- 
able to  doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  Alfred's 
having  had  any  share  in. restoring  the  Univer- 
°sity  of  Oxford,  we  have  not  ourselves  been  able 
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■  to  discover  sufGcient  reason  for  withhoWii^ 
our  assent  to  the  statements  of  Camden  and 
other  distinguished  writers,  by  whom  this 
monarch  is  represented  ss  having  actually 
been,  first  its  Restorer,  and  afterwards  its 
.liberal  Patron.  According  to  the  writers  in 
({uestioni  after  reestablishing  the  Schools  pre- 
rioudy  existing  here,  Alfred,  in  the  year  886, 
founded  three  others,  conferring  on  the  whole 
number  certain  privneges.  He  also  obtained 
for  them  certain  immunities  from  Pope  .Mar- 
tin the  Second.  Of  the  new  Schools,  or 
Halls,  the  first,  called  lAttle  University 
Hall,  was  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  High  Street,  and  was  endowed  with  com- 
petent salaries  for  twenty-six  Grammarians  : 
the  second,  called  Lesser  University  Hallt 
■was  founded  in  School  Street,  for  twenty-six 
Students  in  logic  and  philosophy:  the  third, 
named  Great  University  Hall,  was  situated 
in  High  Street,  a  short  distance  westward  of 
Little  University  Hall,  #nd  was  endowed  for 
twenty-six  Divines.  For  the  due  support  of 
these  foundations,  Alfred  is  understood  to 
have  assigned  the  third  part  of  a  moiety  of 
his  whole  yearly  income,  and  the  pension* 
themselves  are  said  to  have  been  regularly- 
issued  from  the  Exchequer,  till  the  time  of 
either  Harold,  or  William  the  Conqueror^ 
The  first  regents  and  readers  in  divinity  in 
the  University,  thos  happily  restored,  were,  ac- 
b3 
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cording  to  the  old  annals  of  the  Monastery  of 
Winchester,  "  St.  Neot,  an  Abbot,  and  emi- 
"  nent  professor  of  theology,  and  St.  Grym- 
"  bald,  an  eloquent  and  most  excellent  inter- 
"  preter  of  the  holy  Scriptures :  Grammar 
*'  and  Rhetoric  were  taught  hy  Asserius,  a 
*'  monk,  a  man  of  extraordinary  .learning: 
"  Logic,  Music,  and  Arithmetic,  were  read 
*'  by  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's  :  Geometry 
"  and  Astronomy  were  professed  by  John,  a 
"  monk  and  colleague  of  St.  Gryinbald,  a 
"  man  of  sharp  wit,  and .  immense  know- 
"  ledge.  The  lectures  were  often  honoured 
"  with  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious 
"  and  invincible  monarch  King  Alfred, 
"  whose  memory  to  every  judidous  taste  shall 
"  be  always  sweeter  than  honey."  Thus  far 
the  "  old  annals,"  as  quoted  by  Camden,' 
whoj  professing  to  copy  from  "  a  fair  MS. 
"  copy  of "  the  above-named  Asserius,  thus 
proceeds :  "  ere  long,  a  sharp  dissension 
"  arose  between  Grymbald  and  those  learned 
"  men  whom  he  brought  mth  him,  and  the 
'*'  old  Scholars  whom  he  found  here  at  his 
"  coming."  Tlie  latter,  it  seems,  disapproved 
his  forms  of  reading,  and  refused  to  conform 
to  his  institutions.  For  the  space  of  three 
.years,  however,  the  difference  was  kept  within 
decent  bounds ;  but  it  then  rose  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  require  the  interference  of  the 
King,  who,  being  informed  of  it  by  a  message 
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from  Grymbald,  repaired  in  person  to  Ox- 
ford, and  listened  with  patience  to  the  com- 
plaints of  both  parties.  Forbearing,  however, 
to  pass  any  decisive  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  Alfred  earnestly  exhorted  the  con- 
tending parties  to  lay  aside  their  disputes,  and 
live  in  amity  one  with  another.  But  Grym- 
bald, resenting  these  proceedings,  retired  to 
;  the  monastery  of  Winchester,  whither  he  also 
'  caused   to    be  removed,  from  a  vault  under 

■  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  to  the 

■  monastery  of  Winchester,  a  tomb  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  his  remains.  Fortunately, 
under  the  auspicious  patronage  of  Alfred, 
these  dissensions  made  no  impression  per- 
manently injurious  to  learning ;  which,  on  the 
contrary,  flourifshed  so  exceedingly,  that,  ere 
his  death,  this  fattier  of  his  country  had  the 
happiness  of  being  able  to  say,  that  '*  all  his 
"  Bishops'  sees  were  filled  with  prelates  of 
"  sound  learning,  and  that  every  pulpit 
"  in  Eng^nd  was  furnished  with  a  good 
"  preacher."  But  alas !  this  flattering  state  of 
literature  and  religion  in  England  was  doomed 
to  be  speedily  and  sadly  reversed.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  renewed  their 
savage  incursions,  and  a  period  commenced, 
which,  '*  for  its  barbarism  and  wickedness, 
"  has  been  termed  the  age  of  iron ;  for 
"  its  dulness  and  stupidity,  the  age  of  lead ; 
"  and  for  its  blindness  and  ignorance,  the  age 
'*  of  darkness."     The  history  of  Oxford  dur- 
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ing  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
accession  of  Edwahd  the  Elder,  present* 
us  with  little  else  than  a  narration  of  battles, 
sieges,  nmssacres,  and  burnings.  Referring 
the  annals  of  these  disastrous  times  to  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  volume,  we  pass  to  the 
year  immediately  after  the  Corujuest.  The  de- 
termined resistance  opposed  to  the  Conqueror's 
authority  by  the  citizens  of  Oxford,  operated 
most  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Exasperated  by  the  ctmtumacy  of 
the  former,  William,  although  himself  Mendly 
to  learning,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  scholars, 
not  only  treated  the  City  with  the  utmost  se~ 
verity,  but  left  the  University  to  languish  in 
neglect.  However,  from  the  anaent  Statutes^ 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  or  Chapel,  which 
Robert  D'Oiley,  the  Norman  governor  dele- 
gated by  William,  and  Roger  de  Iveri,  a 
friend  of  the  governor,  jointly  founded  in  the 
Castle  built  by' the  former,  it  appears,  that 
*'  there  were  even  at  that  timesome  scholars  in 
"  Oxford  ;  frequent  mention  being  made  in 
"  the  said  Statutes,  of  Fellows  and  Tutors, 
"  Commoners,  and  others,  residing  in  the 
"  buildings  attached  to  the  church'." 

About  this  time,  the  Jews  are  said  to  have 
become  very  numerous  in  Oxford,  and,  being 
also  wealthy,  to  have  "  purchased  as  many 
*'  houses  in  the  contiguous  parishes  of  St» 

« Peahall's  ediUon  of  Wood's  Oxford. 
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"  Martin,  St.  Edward,  and  St.  Aldate,  as  gacve 
"  them  the  names  of  the  Oid  and  New 
"  Jewry  r  In  one  of  these  they  built  a 
school  or  synagogue,  in  which  certain  learned 
inaKters  of  that  nation  taught  Hebrew,  and  ex- 
plaioed  the  Rabbinical  dogmas,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  students  in  the  University''. 

During  the  inglorious  reign  of  William 
RuFUS,  the  University  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  gradually  gaining  ground,  since  we 
find,  that,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Henry 
I.  sumamed  Beauclerc,  the  learned  languages 
were  cultivated  with  great  assiduity.  A  single 
master  is  repoi'ted  to  have  had  under  his  care, 
about  this  time,  from  60  to  1 00  students.  And 
one  great  motive  of  Henry's  building  here  the 
palace  of  Beaumont,  appears  to  have  been  a 
wish  for  more  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  men  of  learning,  of  whom  he  was 
a  steady  and  liberal  patron. 

In  1 139  King  Stephen  held  a  Council  at 
Oxford;  and,  in  1141,  having  previously  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  City,  he  invested  the 
Castle,  the  walls  of  which  at  that  time  in- 
closed the  Empress  Maud,  Stephen's  cele- 
brated female  competitor  for  the  crown.  In 
three  months  the  Castle  was  surrendered,  but 

^  AyliSe.  After  being  lni)g  obaoxious  to  the  stu- 
dents and  cif,i%ena,  the  .lews  (juitted  Oxford  in  obe- 
dience to  the  decree,  by  nliich,  'in  the  reign  of  Ednard 
I.  they  were  atl  banished  the  kingdum. 
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the  Empress  had  made  her  escape  the  night 
before";  a  circumstance  at  which  the  King 
was  so  much  enraged,  that,  on  his  departure, 
he  set  fire  to  the  City,  and  reduced  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  ashes.  The  Scholars  were 
dispersed  by  this  siege ;  but  in  about  thre^  years 
they  returned  ;  and,  there  being  at  that  time 
in  Oxford  many  eminent  teachers,  particularly 
in  the  department  of  Law',  the  reputation  of 
the  University  b^;an  rapidly  to  increase.  In' 
1154,  another  Coundl  was  held  here;  in^ 
which  it  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  re-- 
tain  possession  of  the  crown  during  his  life, 
and  that  Henry,  son  of  the  Empress  Maud,' 
should  succeed  him  in  the  regal  dignity. 

The  latter,  afterwards  Henry  II.'  held 
several  Councils  at  Oxford,  where,  in  his  pa-i 
lace  of  Beaumont,  he  also  resided  much. 
During  his  reign,  in  the  year  1 190,  a  fire  de> 

•  The  circumstances  of  her  escape  are  curious.  It 
was  about  Chiistmac,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  thtf 
ground.  The  Empress  pat  on  a  white  dress,  and,  at." 
tended  by  three  soldiers,  stole  out  of  the  fortress  in  the 
dead  of  night,  passed  unobserTed  through  the  enemy's 
outposts,  and,  although  the  night  was  severely  frosty, 
proceeded  on  foot, to  Wallin^ord,  a  distance  of  tea 
miles, 

'  During  the  twelfth  century,  the  study  of /.am  came 
into  great  repute,  "  to  the  discouragement,"  says 
Wood,  "  of  other  sciences." 

<  Till  this  reign,  the  degree  of  Doctor  was  unknown 
in  England.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Arts  were  of  older  standing. 
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stroyed  St.  Frideswide's  church,  several  Hallfi, 
and  great  part  of  the  City.  Till  this  period, 
tbe  Halls  and  houses  were  of  wood,  and 
thatched ;  but  now  .the  citizens,  profiting  by 
the  calamity,  built  chiefly  with  stone,  using 
lead  or  tiles  as  a  roofing.  Many  of  tbe  Halls 
were  enlarged  .during  this  reign,  a  proof  of 
the  increasing  number  of  scholars. 

Richard  I .  was  bom  in  the  palace  of  Beau- 
mont; and,  although  his  military  propensities 
rendered  his  reign  not  happy  for  his  people,  he 
appears  to  have  ever  retained  a  warm  regard  for 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  Under  his  fostering 
auspices  tlie  University  became  so  celebrated, 
as  to  be  considered  a  rival  to  that  of  Paris. 

So  flourishing  was  the  state  of  the  Univer- 
si^  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
John,  that  the  number  of  students  is  said  to 
-have  reached  3000''.  But  this  prosperity  was 
soon  clouded,  the  progress  of  science  arrested, 
and  the  University  itself  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation, through  the  following  unfortunate  oc- 
.currence.  A  clerk,  engaged  in  amusement,  ac- 
cidentally killed  a  woman,.and,  through  fear  of 
punishment,  immediately  fled.  Search  was 
however  instantly  made  after  him  by  the  citi- 
.zens,  who,  having  learned  to  what  Hall  he 

"  About  tbe  year  1303,  the  custom  of  preaching  from 
a  text  began ;  poitUlixing,  that  ia,  expounding  in  aucces- 
«ion  all  the  texts  of  a  chapter,  having  previously  been 
the  mode  o£  dbpensing  instruction  from  the  pulpit. 
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belonged,  proceeded  thither,  with  the  Mayor 
'  ht  their  head,  and  sizing,  not  the  offender, 
but  three  students  wlioUy  innocent  of  the  fiict, 
threw  them  into  prison.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  King  (whose  dislike  of  the  clergy 
is  well  known)  issued,  from  his  palace  at 
Woodstock,  an  order  for  putting  the  three 
(some  say  only  two)  persons,  guiltless  though 
they  were,  to  deatli.  .  The  cruel  mandate  was 
instantly  obeyed  by  the  citizens  ;  upon  which 
the  scholars,  deeply  offended  by  so  unworthy 
treatment,  quitted  Oxford,  and  retired,  some 
to  Cambrid^,  some  to  Reading,  and  some 
to  Maidstone.  Complwnt  was  also  made  to 
the  Pope,  who  laid  the  City  under  an  inter- 
diet,  and  prohibited  all  teaching  within  it. 
Driven  almost  to  despair,  the  citizens  now 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  papal  legate,  Nicho- 
las, Bishop  of  Tusculum,  humbly  acknow- 
led^ng  their  crime,  and  entreating  forgive- 
ness. 'The  legate,  who  was  then  at  West- 
minster, granted  their  suit,  but  only  on  condi- 
tioh  of  their  submitting  to  perform  a  humi- 
liatir^  penance  in  the  several  churches  of 
Oxford.  Satisfaction  beihg  thus  in  some  sort 
made  to  the  justly  offended  scholars,  the  lat- 
ter, returning  to  Oxford,  resumed  their  usual 
studies ;  and  the  University  was  soon  after 
.  invested  by  the  King  with  certain  additional 
privileges. 

Seveial  Councils  and  Parlianiettts  were  held 
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at  Oxford  by  Hbnet  III.  daring  whose  reign 
the  state  of  the  Universily  was  flourifihing  be- 
yond all  precedent,  15000  bemg,  it  is  said,  at 
one  time,  the  number  of  students.  And  its 
reputation  abroad  must  have  been  correspon- 
dent, since  we  read,  that,  in  the  year  1229, 
no  fewer  than  1000  scholars  quitted  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  repaired  hither  to  prose- 
cute dieir  studies.  Two  or  three  years  after- 
'  wards,  the  number  of  students  is  said  to  have 
reached  30000,  consisting  of  English,  Welsh, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  French. 

In  1234,  Otho,  a  papal  Legate,  was  '  sent 
hither  to  institute  a  reform  of  manners  among 
the  students.  He  was  respectfiilly  received, 
but,  through  the  insolence  and  brutality  of 
his  servants,  was  quickly  involved  in  a  quar- 
rel with  the  scholars,  and  would  probably 
have  lost  his  own  life  in  the  tumult,  had  he 
not  concealed  himself  in  a  belfry  at  Oseney, 
his  temporary  place  of  residence,  and  the 
scene  of  the  affray.  For  this  outrage  on  a 
messenger  of  the  Holy  See,  39  students  were 
obliged  to  perform  solemn  penance. 

In  1263,  as  Prince  Edward,  *'  returning 
*'  from  Paris,  marched  with  an  army  towards 
"  Wales,  and  coming  to  Oxford  in  his  way, 
"  was,  by  the  burghers,  forbid  entrance,  on 
"  accountof  the  tumults  nowprevailing  among 
"  the  Barons,"  he  quartered  Ids  soldiers  in 
the  adjacent  Ullages,  "  and  lodged  himself. 
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*'  that  night,  at  the  royal  palace  in  Magdalen 
"  parish,  the  next  morning  proceeding  on  his 
*'  journey ;  but  the  scholars,  who  were  shut 
*'  into  the  town,  being  desirous  to  meet  and- 
"  salute  that  Prince  whom  they  loved  so 
"  much,  first  assembled  about  Smith  Gate, 
''and  demanded  to  be  let  into  the  fields. 
"  Being  denied  this  by  one  of  the  Buliffs, 
"  they  returned  to  their  hostels  for  arms,  and 
"  broke  open  the  gate ;  whereupon  the  Mayor 
"  arrested  many  of  them ;  and  on  the  Chan- 
**  cellor's  request  was  so  far  from  releasing 
"  those  whom  be  had  committed  to  prison, 
"  that  he  ofdered  the  dtizens  to  bring  out 
"  th^r  banners,  and  display  them  in  Uie  midst 
"  of  the  street ;  and  embattling  them,  com- 
"  manded  a  sudden  onset  on  the  rest  of  the 
*'  scholars  remtuning  in  the  town  ;  and  much 
"  bloodshed  had  been  committed,  had  not  a 
"  scholar,  by  the  sound  of  the  Schools'  bell 
"  in  "St.  Mary's  church,  given  nodce  of  the 
"  danger  which  threatened  the  students,  then 
**  at  dinner.  On  this  alarm  they  straightways 
"  armed,  and  went  out  to  meet  their  assail- 
"  ants,  and,  in  Joined  battle,  courageously 
"  Eubdued  and  put  the  townsmen  to  flight, 
"  woundii:^  many  of  them'.  The  King  hap- 
"  pened  to  be  on  the  eve  of  holding  a  Par- 
"  liament  at  Oxford ;  but,  on  this  disturbance 

'  Ayliffe. 
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"  being  no^ed  to  him,  he  sent  two  comniu- 
"  sioners  to  enquire  into  the  drcumstances. 
"  Their  report  seems  to  have  been  fevountble 
"  to  the  students,  since  the  King  publicly  pro- 
*'  ckimed  their  pardon.  He,  however,  required 
"  them  to  depart  from  the  City  till  the  Par- 
"  liament  should  have  ended  its  Session. 
*'  By  this  requisition,  the  students  were,  it 
*'  seems,  ofiended ;  for,  on  the  King*»  laying 
"  sjege  to  Northampton,  whither  most  of  the 
"  students  had  retired  \  and  in  which  the  in* 
"  surgent  Barons  had  fortified  themselves, 
"  the  latter  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
"  the  besieged,  and  fought  against  their  Sove- 
"  reign  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 
"  This  defection  of  loyalty  -would  prohably 
"  have  been  visited  with  exemplary  punislt- 
"  ment,  had  not  motives  of  poUcy  inclined  the 
"  King  to  the  side  of  lenity." 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  Colleges  began  to 
be  founded.  And,  as  there  were  not  wanting 
in  the  University  individuals  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  literature*  of  the  age,  (which  was 


^  Some  however  retired  to  Sarum,  where,  according 
to  Tanner,  Uiehop  Egidius  had  founded,  in  1^60,  (this 
date  must  surely  be  wrong,)  for  studenta  who  quitted 
Oxford  on  occasion  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Legate 
Otho,  the  College  of  Vaax. 

Jiie  scholars  who  had  fixed  themselves  at  North- 
amptoa  were  soon  commanded  to   return,  aad   the 
University  at  that  place  fell  to  decay. 
C2 
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not  however  either  very  deep,  or  very  exten- 
sive in  its  range,)  some  advancea  were  doubt- 
less made  in  sound  learning  i  but  so  frequent 
were  the  dissensions  that  arose,  (dissensions, 
such  was  the  military  spirit  of  the  time, 
usually  terminated  by  an  appeal  to  arms.)  that 
the  studies  pursued  were  perpetually,  and 
often  very  seriously,  interrupted.  To  the  old 
animosity  subsisting  between  Gownsmen  and 
Townsmen,  were  now  added  violent  feuds 
among  the  scholars  themselves ;  originating  . 
for  the  most  part  in  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  having  been  born  on  the  northern  or  south- 
ern side  of  the  river  Trent', 

Edward  the  Fiest  was  a  prince  of  so 
martial  a  character,  that  one  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  his  giving  much  encourage- 
ment to  letters.    Nor  did  he;  yet  in  his 

'  The  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  North  Eijffliah  students, 

went  by  the  general  appellation  of  Northern  men; 

and  scholara  from  the  district  sotith  of  the  Trent,  by 

that  of  Southern  men.    Id  1358,  says  Ayliife,  "  tbe 

"  Northern  men,  erecting  their  banners,  fought  it  out 

against  the  Southern  men  in  the  fields  about  Oxford  ; 

ia  which  engagement  many  were  killed  and  wounded 

on  either  side.     This  war  )d  the  University  was  a 

preludb  of  the  ensuing  tumults  in  the  kin^om,  if 

we  may  credit  the  following  verses, 

"  Cbmuic*  li  pciua,  earn  pugniot  OxoniMiui, 

"  Post  pHicoi  meota,  *oUt  ii»  p«r  Angliseaento." 

In  "  a  grievous  contention,"  which,  in  IS06,  took 
plnce  in  High  Street,  before  St.  Mary's  church,  the 
Principal  of  Hart  Hall  and  tWB  seliolars  were  killed. 
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te\gn  we  find  the  University,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  soliciting 
from  the  Pope  a  rather  extraordinary  pri- 
vilege, namely,  that  all  superior  gnuluates  of 
Oxford  might  become  Lecturers  and  Regents 
in  any  University  whatever,  without  any  far- 
ther examination.  Whether  this  petition  was 
granted  does  not  appear;  but  Ayl^  is  of 
opiruon  that  it  was. 

Duringthe  reign  of  Edward  IL  who,  though 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  University,  sometimes, 
by  acceding  too  readily  to  the  prayer  of  ap- 
plications made  to  him  by  contending  parties, 
acted  injuriously  to  its  interests,  litfle  of  the 
tranquillity  which  should  ever  pervade  the 
seats  of  learning  was  experienced  at  Oxford. 
Dissensions  were  frequent  and  acrimonious. 
Among  other  sources  of  disagreement,  the 
University  now  began  to  be  involved  in  con- 
tests with  the  preaching  friars,  who,  display- 
ing a  constant  disposition  to  break  the  sta- 
tutes and  infringe  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, were  exceedingly  troublesome. 

Edwakd  in.  had  recdved  his  education  at 
Oxford,  and  continued  to  cherish  through 
life  a  filial  veneration  and  afTection  for  the 
University.  Even  while  engaged  in  fonning 
projects  of  ^e  loftiest  ambition,-  he  watched 
with  unceasing  care  over  the  interests  of  this 
learned  establishment.  His  liberality  was  en- 
laiged,  judicious,  and  uniform.  In  augment- 
c% 
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Ing  the  privileges  of  the  University,  he  had 
respect  to  the  security  and  consequence  of 
the  students,  as  welt  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  superior  officers.  But  still  the  peace  of 
&e  University  was  frequently  disturbed.  To 
former  causes  of  dissension,  others  were  now 
added.  Disputes,  on  various  points  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  arose,  and  were  carried  on, 
with  an  asperity  most  discreditable  to  students 
of  the  liberal  sciences.  In  the  year  1331, 
owing,  say  Caniden  and  Twyne,  to  the  &te 
of  tlie  northern  scholars  who  were  subdued 
by  those  of  the  south,  a  considerable  number 
of  Oxford  scholars  retired  to  Stamford,  where 
a  general  study  appears  to  have  existed  for 
many  years  before.  The  seceding  scholars 
were,  however,  but  not  without  great  difficulty, 
compelled  to  return  to  Oxford ;  and  a  statute 
was  afterwards  passed,  rendering  it  imperative 
upon  every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  "  swear 
*'  never  to  read,  or  hear  a  reader,  at  Stamford, 
"  as  a  University." 

In  the  year  1344  the  election  of  a  Chan- 
cellor was  an  occasion  of  frequent  skirmishes 
between  the  northern  and  southern  men ;  and 
in  the  year  1349  new  and  more  violent  dis- 
sensions arose  upon  a  similar  account.  The 
most  dreadful  of  the  many  dire  conflicts  be- 
tween the  students  and  dtizens  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  began 
on  St.  Scholastica's  day,  1354,  and  contimied 
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three  days.  On  the  second  evening,  the 
townsmen  called  in  to  their  assistance  the 
country  people;  and,  thus  reinforced*  com- 
pletely  overpowered  the  scholars,  of  whom 
numbers  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
consequences  of  this  outrage  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  were  to  them  very  serious.  They 
were  debarred  the  rites  and  consolations 
of  the  church ;  their  privileges  were  greatly 
narrowed  ;  they  were  heavily  fined ;  and  an  an« 
nual  performance  for  ever  of  certain  peniten- 
tial observances  was  enjoined.  With  respect 
to  the  last,  some  change  took  place  after  the 
Reformation,  and  a  farther  change  has  since 
been  made ".  But  the  latter  year  was  also 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  a  more  serious 
calamity.  Pestilence  visited  the  City  j  and  so 
dreadful  was  the  consequent  mortality,  that 
one  fourth  of  the  students  died  ;  while,  of  the 
citizens,  the  living  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 
bury  the  dead  ".  "  In  one  day  sixteen  bodies 
**  were  buried  in  the  same  churchyard."     So 

*To  thiaday,  oneach  ADniveraaryof  St.  Scholastica, 
the  Mayor  and  sixty-two  citizens  attend  at  St.  Mary's 
church  i  where,  the  Litany  being  read  at  the  altar,  an 
Dbligation  of  a  penny  is  made  by  each  man. 

»  The  chief  causes  of  this,  aa  well  as  of  eimilar  viai- 
t&tions,  were,  no  doubt,  the  excessively  crowded  state 
of  population  in  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
City,  and  the  filth,  which,  notwithstanding  reiterated 
prohibitory  edicts,  was  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the 
minor  streeu  to  a  losthsome  d^ree. 
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great  was  the  terror  excited  by  this  fearful 
visitation,  that  many  of  the  Hallti  were  wholly 
deserted  by  students,  and,  for  some  time, 
occupied  by  townsmen. 

Richard  II.  greatly  patronized  the  Uni- 
versity. By  a  very  particular  and  remark- 
able charter,  he  confirmed  all  the  privi- 
leges bestowed  upon  it  by  his  predecessors. 
He  also  remitted  a  subsidy  imposed  by  Ed- 
ward III.  upon  unbeneficed  clerks,  and  even 
presented  the  University  with  a  sum  of  money 
in  return  for  ihe  subsidy.  Several  new 
foundations  also  took  place  during  the  reign 
of  Richard ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
learning  did  not  flourish.  The  students 
were  in  diminished  numbers,  and  several  of 
the  Halts  were  let  for  uses  foreign  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  literature.  Among  the  circum- 
ctances  most  unfavourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  at  this  juncture,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  reckoned  the  still  frequent  quar- 
rels and  disturbances  by  which  the  University 
was  agitated.  In  the  years  1388  and  1389, 
in  particular,  ferocious  conflicts  took  place 
between  the  north  and  south  countrymen. 

During  the  same  reign,  the  celebrated 
John  WicklifFe,  then  Warden  of  Canterbury 
College,  first  began  to  propound  the  reforming 
doctrines;  which,  although  speedily  branded 
with  the  name  of  heresy,  and  warmly  opposed 
by  most  of  the  superior  Clergy,  appear  ta 
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have  been  favourably  received  by  a  majority 
of  the  University.  So  evidently  indeed  was 
this  the  case,  that  the  reigning  pondff,  Gre- 
gory XI.  issuing  a  bull  against  the  Wicklivian 
tenets,  actually  directed  a  severe  reproof 
agunst  the  Chancellor,  for  his  negligence  in 
permitting  the  heresy  to  diffuse  itself. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  marked  by 
a  virulent  persecution  of  those  members  of 
the  University,  and  they  were  very  numerous, 
who  professed  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  The 
chief  agent  in  this  persecution  was  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  interference 
was,  however,  resented  with  great  spirit. 
I^etters,  couched  in  the  language  of  severe 
remonsbimce,  and  even  of  reproach,  were 
addressed  to  his  Grace  by  several  friends  of 
the  Reformation;  and,  at  length,  all  academi- 
cal business  was  suspended,  and  the  scholars  * 
retired  into  the  country.  A  resolution  was 
even  formed  to  dissolve  the  University;  and 
in  so  serious  a  light  was  the  determination 
viewed,  that  the  King  himself  condescended 
to  write  to  the  discontented  academians  se- 
veral kind  letters,  requesting  them  to  lay  aside 
their  design,  and  return  to  Oxford*. 

•  In  the  year  1400,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Blount,  Sir  Ralph  Lumley,  Sir  Ben.  Sely, 
John  Walsh,  ami  Baldwin  de  Kent,  Esqrs.,  were  exe- 
caled  at  Green-Ditch,  without  the  North  Gate  of  Ox- 
ford, for  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  King 
Hbnbv  IV. 
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In  the  rdgn  of  King  Henry  V.  who,  hav- 
ing himself  received  part  of  his  education  at 
Oxford,  had  naturally  a  predilection  in  favour 
of  the  University,  the  numher  of  students 
increased;  but  in  that  of  his  mild  and  pious 
successor,  Henry  VI.  although  this  Prince 
was  a  (hsUnguished  patron  of  letters,  and  also 
evinced  very  feyourable  dbpositions  towards 
Oxford,  the  scholars  were  few  in  number, 
learning  fell  into  disesteem,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  University  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
During  this  reign  too  a  contagious  distemper 
broke  out  in  the  University ;  but,  fortunately, 
itdoes  notappear  to  have  been  very  destructive. 

Edward  IV.  was  an  encourager  of  lite- 
rature, and  a  zealous  friend  to  the  University ; 
the  title  of  Protector  of  which  he  assumed. 

Richard  III.  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford  soon 
after  his  assumption  of  the  regal  dignity ;  and 
he  afterwards  passed  an  act,  empowering  the 
University  to  export  or  import  books  at 
pleasure. 

In  1493,  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VII. 
Oxford  was  visited  by  a  plague,  which,  al-> 
though  most  of  the  collegiate  societies  re- 
tired to  their  houses  in  the  country,  swept 
away  a;  considerable  number  of  both  clerks 
and  laymen. 

Only  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  were  renewed ;  when,  as  was 
usual,  the  greater  number  of  students  with- 
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drew  into  the  country.  Still  die  distemper 
continued  to  rage  vnth  little  intermission 
during  the  space  of  three  months.  And,  such 
vas  its  fury,  that,  partly  through  the  number 
of  deaths,  and  partly  through  the  panic  ex- 
cited, of  Mty-five  Halls,  which,  in  the  month 
of  August,  were  full,  only  thirty-three  were 
inhabited,  and  that  very  thinly,  in  December 
following.  Throughout  this  reign  the  state 
of  learning  at  Oxford  was  far  from  flourishing. 
The  Greek  language  especially  was  but  little 
known.  Indeed,  a  numerous  par^  of  stu- 
dents openly  professed  to  hold  it  in  utter  con- 
tempt; taking  the  name  of  Trojans,  in  con* 
tnidistinction  to  that  of  Grecians,  which 
they  contemptuously  bestowed  on  those  who 
cultivated  the  study  of  Greek.  Between 
these  two  parties  arose  frequent  and  acrimo- 
nious contests,  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
University  was  much  disturbed.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  names  of  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Latimer, 
TunstaU,  Lilly,  and  Colet,  of  the  first  of 
whom  the  learned  Erasmus  himself  is  Sfud 
to  have  been  a  pupil,  sufticiently  prove,  that 
men  of  sound  learning  were  to  be  found  in 
the  University.  The  period  was  that  to 
which  belongs  the  glorious  distinction  of 
having  fostered  the  revival  of  letters  ;  and  in 
the  honours  of  that  period  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  certainly  entitled  to  cl^m  a  partici-: 
pation. 
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The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was,  upon  the 
whole,  propitious  to  the  University.  Henry 
was  himself  ambitious  of  being  esteemed  a 
learned  Prince ;  and  his  example  rendered 
lesirning,  or  at  least  an  appearance  of  learning, 
fashionable  among  the  nobility.  On  two 
■very  momentous  points  also  the  sanction  of 
the  University  was  of  extreme  importance 
to  Henry.  The  first  of  these  was  his  pro- 
jeotet}  (Uvorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon  ; 
and  the  other,  his  assumption  of  the  supre- 
macy of  ijie  church.  On  both  these  ques- 
tions the  sense  of  the  Academic  body  was 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  royal  intentions,  a 
drcumstance  doubtless  very  gratifying  to 
Henry,  who,  during  the  whole .  of  his  long 
reign,  proved  a  liberal  and  steady  friend  to 
the  University.  '  But  the  King's  designs 
with  regard  to  the  plunder  of  that  church,  of 
which  he  had  receiHly  declared  himself  Head, 
soon  beqame  fully  apparent,  and  an  end  was 
of  course  put  to  all  voluntary  acquiescence, 
on  the  part  of  the  University,  in  such  of  the 
royal  measures  as  had  reference  to  any  farther 

V  When,  after  the  suppr«asion  of  moDasteries,  a  plan 
for  the  dissolution  of  Colleges  was  laid  before  the 
King,  Henry  is  said  to  have  expresaed  great  indlgtia- 
tion,  and  to  have  replied,  that,  in  hb  judgment,  "  no 
"  land  in  En^iand  was  better  bestowed  than  that 
"  which  had  been  given  to  the  Universities,  since,  by 
"  their  maintenance,  the  Realm  should  be  well  go- 
"  verned  when  he  was  liud  in  the  grave." 
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changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  estabUshment. 
TTie  apprehended  blow  was  nevertheless 
quickly  strack*' ;  and,  although  the  fears  that 
had  been  entertained  of  Henry's  seizing  upon 
College  estates,  were  proved  to  have  been 
groundless  ;  yet,  so  lamentably  were  the  in- 
terests of  Oxford,  as  a  learned  seminary,  af- 
fected by  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the 
church,  that,  according  to  Sir  John  Peshall, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1546,  only  ten  incep- 
tors  in  Arts,  and  three  in  Divinity  and  Law  t 
the  University  held  not  a  Convocation  from 
February  to  September,  nor  afforded  Clergy 
enough  for  the  care  of  the  churches.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  melancholy  statement  here 
given,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that,  in  this 
leign,  three  noble  0)lleges  were  added  to  the 
educational  establishments  of  Oxford;  and 
when  it  is  considered,  that  in  .the  same  reign 
classical  learning  was  first'  made  an  essential 
branch  of  the  academical  course,  and  a  pro- 
per direction  was  first  given  to  academical 
studies  irt  genera! ;  our  previous  assertion, 
that  it  was  a  reign,  propitious,  on  the  whole. 


1  The  number  of  Montuttrkt  suppressed  was  045 ; 
of  Collegiate  Establish  men  ta  90 ;  of  Chantries  and 
Free  Chapels  3574  ;  of  Hospitals  110.  The  annual 
lereanes  of  all  these,  ealimated  at  10O,OOOJ.  were 
stized  for  the  King's  use  ;  as  were  also  the  riches,  in 
same  cases  iminense,  foQnd  in  the  immediate  poises- 
iioD  of  the  different  Societies ! 
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to  the  University,  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  - 
been  not  ill  foun^d. 

The  thkd  year.of  Edward  VI.  was  distin- 
guished, with  respect  to  Oxford^  by  a  measure, 
which,  as  it  was  carried  into  effect,  bore  a 
character  of  equal  harshness,  injustice,  and 
impolicy.  This  was  a  visitation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  the  University  in  point  of 
religion,  executed  by  delegates  appointed  by 
rojral  commission.  In  this  visitation  the 
form  of  University  government  was  arbitrarily 
changed,  and  many  deserving  men  were  eject- 
.«d  from  their  places.  At  the  same  time  most 
of  the  College  Libraries,  together  with  the 
Public  Library,  suffered  irreparable  injury  in 
the  loss  of  a  prodi^ous  number  of  MSS. 
many  of  them  of  inestimable  value,  aod  in  a 
great  proportion  of  which,  according  to  A. 
Wood,  no  superstitious  doctrines  whatever 
could  have  been  found,  but  which  were  taken ' 
by  the  visitors  and  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
while  other  MSS.  the  exquisite  illuminations 
and  other  ornaments  of  which  were  accounted 
superstidous,  underwent  the  most  barbarous 
mutilation  and  de&cement.  The  severity  of 
this  treatment  caused  numbers  of  Students, 
of  whom  there  appear  to  have  been  in  all  but 
1015,  indignantly  to  quit  the  University;  and. 
at  the  following  season  of  Lent,  the  Schools, 
we  are  told,  possessed  only  sixteen  determin- 
ing Bachelors. 
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During  the  reign  of  Makt,  the  Umversity 
trasalso  in  a  melaDcholy  state.  "  The  ingenious 
"  arts,"  says  Wood,  *'  were  held  in  contempt. 
"  For  sermons,  scarcely  one  in  a  month.  Pub- 
"  lie  Lecturers  seldom  performed  their  offices. 
"  The  Greek  tongue  fell  into  its  old  decay ; 
"  and,  in  general,  there  was  such  a  contempt 
"  and  disuse  of  learning,  that  there  was  np 
"  appearance  of,  nor  was  there  any  way  left  to, 
"the  miserable  arts.  For  six  years  there 
"  were  only  three  inceptors  in  divinity,  eleven 
**  in  civil  law,  in  physic  six. — Masters  of  Arts 
"one  year  but  eighteen,  another  nineteen, 
"  another  twenty-five,  and  another  twen^- 
"  seven."  In  the  years  1555  and  1556,  three 
venerable  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
first  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Worcester, 
Rid/ey  and  Latimer,  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards Archbishop  Ch-anmer^  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Oxford ;  tiius  deepening  into  horror 
the  shades  of  the  academic  picture  in  Queen 
Mary's  days.  In  cases,  however,  which  took 
no  colour  &om  hex  peculiar  creed,  Mary 
shewed  herself  a  friend  to  the  UniversI^.  Slw 
bestowed  on  it  numerous  advowsons,  and  con- 
firmed its  privileges,  annent  as  well  as  modem. 

The  commeneement  of  £lizasbth's  rei^ 
was  bailed  with  tianiport  by  the  fiiends  of  the 
Reformation,  numbers  of  whom  had  been 
ejected  from  their  places  during  the  rrign  of 
'her  predecessor.  Elizabeth, however,  evinced 
d2 
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singuhr  and  very  praisewortby  moderation  in 
earring  into  etFe^  the  necessary,  chaises. 
>tithangh  several  of  .th6  Heads  of  Houses  ad- 
dressed letters  to. her  Majesty,  representing 
ttie  injurious  treatment  that  her  Protestant 
subjects  in  the  University  condnued  to  recx:ire 
horn  the  Papists  ;  she  suffered  twdve  months . 
te  elapse  frmn  the  time  of  her  inauguration, 
t)efore  she  commissioned  delegates  to  enquire 
into. the  state  of  the  different  Colleges  :  and 
these  she  emphatically  directed  to  use  sU  ten- 
derness on  the  occasion.  Such  indinduals, 
indeed,  as  would  not  conform  to  the  Protes- 
tant doctrinesjmdform  of  worship,  were  either 
ejected  from  their  places,  or  induced  to  resign  ; 
but  in  neither  case  was  any  harshness  used. 
.  lenient,' however,  as  the  Queen  was  in  this 
respect,  and  decided  as  was  her  countenaince 
of  the  .University,  so  great  was  the  shodi 
given  to-the  latter  l^  the  frequent  -changes  of 
religion^  tl^  in  the  year  15/60  not  one  per- 
son perfiMrnied  theologteal  exercises  io'  the 
Schools,. only  one  in  civil  law,  and.oaly  three 
in  physic.  In  the  same  year,  not'a  snngk 
person  stood  for  a  degree,  in  either  diviiiitf, 
low,  or  medicane.  In  1563  there  were'  on^ 
two  regidar  jneachbrs  in  the  University ;  and 
■  one  of  these  Aortly  after  leaving.  Oxfindf  Abe 
University  polpit  was  otJcOBionaUy  asoriided 
by  a  layman.  **  Ridnrd  Taverner,.of  Wood 
"  Eaton,  near  Oxfbrdj  Esq."  ssys  the  compiler 
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of  t6e  Athense,  "  did  several  times  preach  in 
"  Oxford;  and  when  he  wasHighSheriffof  tbe 
"  county,  (whioh  was  a  few  years  after  this,) 
"  catne  into  St.  Maiy's  church,  out  of  pure 
"  chanty,  with  a  golden  chun  about  his  neck, 
"  and  a  sword,  a»  'tis  said,  by  his  side,  and 
"  gave  the  acadeauuis,  destitute  of  evangelical 
"  advice,  a  sermon,  be^nning  with  these 
''  words  :  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St.  Mary's, 
"  in  the  stony  stage '  where  I  now  stand,  I  have 
"  brought  you  some  fyne  lusketta,  baked  in  the 
"  oven  of  charitie,  carefully  conserved  for  the 
"  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the 
"  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallowes  of  salvation, 
'*  &c.' "  Lamentable  indeed  must  have  been 
the  state  of  the  University,  when  so  miserable 
a  driveHer  was  *'  several  times"  permitted  to 
insult  its  members  from  thdr  own  pulpit. 

In  1563  Oxford  was  visited  by  that' fre- 
quent scourge  the  plague. 

In  1566  the  University  had  the  honour  of 
a  visit  &om  her  Majesty. 

The  year  1577  was  marked  by  the  occur- 
renoe  of  one  of  the  most  calamitous  events 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  City.  This  was 
the  Black  Assize,  when  Bell  and  Barham  the 
two  Judges,  the  High  Sheriff,  two  Knighte, 
eight  Esqiures  and  Justices  of  the  peace,  and 
almost  all  the  gentlonen  of  the  grand  jury, 

'St. Mary's  pulpit  was  then  of  fine  carved  ashler 

•  Atben.  Ujcoa. 

d  3     ■ 
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died  soon    after  they  had  retired  intothe 
country. 

In  1580  an  earthquake  spread  great  terror 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  England, 
but  fortunately  did  no  serious  mischief. 

The  year  1592  brought  the  University  the 
honour  of  another  visit  from  the  Queen;  who, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  charmed  with 
the  situation  and  magnificence  of  the  place, 
and  highly  gratified  witfi  her  reception  and 
entertainment. 

In  this  reign  it  was  that  the  puritanical 
spirit,  which  ^terwards,  uniting  with  the  spirit 
of  party,  produced  effects  so  truly  melancholy, 
first  displayed  itself.  Oxford  was  soon  rather 
deeply  tinctured  with  it ;  a  circumstance  that 
did  not  however  prevent  the  University,  after 
it  had  recovered  the  shock  sustained  through 
the  repeated  changes  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, from  flourishing  exceedingly,  and  pro- 
ducing many  eminent  scholars.  Through  the 
whole  of  Elizabeth's  long  and  splendid  rei^ 
the  University  enjoyed  the  full  sunshine  of 
royal  favour.  One  of  her  Majesty's  first  acts 
was  to  free  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
'ever  from  the  payment  of  tenths  and  firtt 
fruits,  and  from  subsidies  on  the  temporalT 
ties,  or  lay  fees.  In  her  I3th  year  bo^  the 
■  Universities  were  incorporated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  many  other  proo&  of  her  regard 
for  the  interests  of'  learning  did  she  |^ve  to 
both,  but  particularlv  to  this  of  Oxford, 
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In  the  year  of  Jambs  the  FiRaT*8  accession, 
the  plague  raged  with  so  mudi  violence  in 
London,  that  the  King,  with  his  Court,  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  in  order  to  be  ont  of  the 
sphere  of  its  malignant  influence.  But  hither, 
in  a  short  time,  the  mabdy  most  unfortu- 
nately followed;  and  bo  vehemently  did  it* 
rage*  that  most  of  the  students  fled  into  the 
country ;  while,  in  the  city,  business  was 
entirely  suspended.  "  Not  a  living  creature," 
says  Ayliffe,  "  besides  nurses  and  corpse 
"  bearers,  was  seen  in  the  streets,  which  were 
"  covered  with  grass,  even  in  the  market* 
"  place."  In  this  reign  the  disputes  between 
Papists  (a  term  extended  by  the  opposite 
party  even  to  consdentious  members  of  the 
Church  of  England)  and  Puritans,  were  car- 
ried on  with  increased  virulence,  and  evidently 
began  to  threaten  danger  to  the  state.  "Hie 
opinions  and  arguments  of  the  contending 
parties  were  disseminated  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  An  ardour  for  controversy  in- 
&med  tlTe  general  mind  ;  and,  as  the  religi-  - 
0U9  tenets  of  the  puritanical  party,  besides 
b»ng,  at  least  such  of  them  as  were  princi* 
pally  insisted  upon,  of  a  kind  that  experience 
has  since  shewn  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  a  corrupt  and  ignoraut  vulgar,  were  propa- 
gated nith  the  greater  zeal ;  numbers  of  the 
common  people  speedily  embraced  them,  and, 
becoming  decidedly  hos,tile  to  the  exisUng 
religious  establishment,  were  but  too  well 
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prepared  to  fall- in  with  the  desjgiK  of  those» 
who,  in  the  hext  reigo,  strove,  with  fatal 
success,  to  excite'  in  their  minds  a  similar 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  royal  person  and  go- 
vernment. 

By  King  James  the  Universities  were  first 
empowered  to  send  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment..    . 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  plague 
agun  raging  in  the  metropolis,  a  Pariiatnent, 
the  proceedings  in  which  were  gloomily  omi- 
nous of  the  evils  about  to  be  poured  upon  the 
country,  was  held  at  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1642,  when  the  storm -which 
had  been  so  long  gathering  burst  forth  into 
civil  war,  Oxford  was  selected  by  King 
Charles  as  the  place  of  his  head  quarters. 
Here  the  unhappy  monarch  met  only  with 
consolation  and  assistance.  Oxonian  loyalty, 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  principle,  had 
not  been  undermined,  or  even  shaken,  by  the 
religious  disputes  so  long  agitated  in  the  Uni- 
versity, Venerating,  because  they  understood^ 
the  excellent  (nvil  constitution  of  their  country, 
a  constitution,  with  the  genius  of  which,  des- 
potism, whether  of  one  or  of  many,  is  haj^y 
incompatible,  no  sooner  did  the  Academiaos> 
in  mimber  at  that  time  about  4000»  pCFceim 
the  real  des^s  of  the  fanatics,  than  they 
hastened  to  place  their  lives  and  properties  at 
the  disposal  of  a  piince,.  whose  piety  and 
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whose  virtues  commanded  tbdr  respect,  and 
the  goodness  of  whose  intentions,  with  respect 
to  goveToment,  they  believed  to  be  unqi»s- 
tionable.     The  memorable  sacrifice  of  all  the 
plate  belonging  to  the  different  Colleges,  and 
a  loan  of  upwards  of  1 0000/.  subsequently 
made,  were  solid  and  honourable  proo&  of 
that  attachment  to  the  cause  of  order,  and 
that  deference  for  legitimate  authority,  by 
which  persons  of  a  liberal  education  rarely  f^J 
to  be  distinguished.     And  the  loyalty,  thus 
seasonably     evinced,     was    as     undeviating 
as  it  was  ardent.    But  alas !  though  at  the 
commencement  of  the  unhappy  contest,  the 
partial  success  of  his  Mt^esty's  anus  afforded 
some  ground  of  hope  for  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  orderr  the  royal  cause  soon  became 
desperate,  and  in  1|646,  by  the  King's  direc-' 
don,  Oxford  was  surrendered  to  the  besieging 
army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fdrfax,  who   had  also 
Ineffectually  besieged  the  City  the  year  be- 
fore.    The  conditions  of  surrender  were  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  Oxonians ;    not  a 
angle  privilege  of  Mther  the  University  or 
Gty  was  compromised.     But,  deprived  by 
the  troubles  of  most  of  h^r  sons,  and  sorely 
impoveriiihed   in    her    finances,    the  former 
ms    now    lamentably   circumstanced.      The 
Colleges  and  Halls  were  in  disrepair ;    the  few 
remaining  scholars  .were  not  only  mostly  in- 
digent, but  the  younger  part  of  them,  through 
bearing  arms,  and  keeping  company  with  the 
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^lilitary,  idle  and  dissipated;  the  Sdiools  had 
been  employed  as  granaries ;  lectures  and  exer- 
cises had  almost  ceased.  To  complete  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  University,  a  Visitation  was 
ordered  by  the  Parliament,  and  speedily  took 
place ;  the  Commissioners  setting  themselves 
vigorously  to  work  to  "  reform  the  discipiine, 
"  and  correct  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
"  University,  by  the  rule  of  the  Covenant." 
On  this  occasion,  a  few  base  or  timid  spirits 
ranged  themselves  on  the  fitnatical  side,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  these  reforming 
Commissioners ;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
University  assembled  in  Convocation,  and 
passed  a  public  Act  and  Declaration  against 
the  proffered  opinions  j  an  Act  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  *'  must  remnn 
"  to  the  world's  end  as  a  monument  of  the 
"learning,  courage,  and  loyalty  of  this  ex- 
"  cellent  place."  And  this  was  all  that  could 
be  done.  The  power  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  Sectarian  revolutionists,  and  just  such  a 
use  was  made  of  it  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. The  lands  belonging  to  the  church 
were  ordered  to  be  sold ;  divines  who  refused 
to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things  were 
ejected  from  their  places ;  painted  windows 
and  other  works  of  art  were  consigned  to 
destruction  as  superstitious  and  devilish. 
During  the  Jnterregnum  nominal  students 
were  pretty  numerous  in  the  University,  but 
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they  had  not  to  iabour  as  fonnertjr.  The 
examination  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
mis  frequently  confided  to  ignorant  and  enthu- 
siastic laymen,  styled  Tryers,  whose  enquiries 
trent  not  to  ascertain  the  candidate's  profi- 
ciency in  classical  literature,  and  the  other 
usual  branches  of  an  academical  course,  but 
had  respect  almost  exclusively  to  his  advances 
Ml  what  these  termed  grace.  The  University 
could  nevertheless  still  boast  of  containing  a 
few  individuals  of  genuine  talent  and  solid 
erudition  ;  and  at  this  very  time  it  was  that; 
ia  meetings  held  periodically  at  one  of  the 
Colleges '  by  some  of  the  individuals  alluded 
to,  the  Royal  Society  orginated. 

In  1650  Cromwell  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  In  1657,  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  presented  by  the  gentiemen,  free- 
holders, and  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  Oliver  founded,  at  Durham,  in 
the  houses  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,'  endow- 
ing it  also  with  their  revenues,  a  College 
for  a  Provostr  two  Senior  Fellows,  and 
twelve  Junior  Fellows,  twenty-four  Scholars, 
and  twelve  Exhibitioners,  besides  eighteen 
Scholars  in  a  Free-Scliool  attached  -to  the 
College.  In  1659  the  University  of  Oxford 
pe^tioned  Cromwell  to  withhold  from  the 
Durham  institution  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees ;  on  which  Oliver  gave  assurances, 
'  Vid«  the  walk  throiigh  Wadban  College. 
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that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice 
of  either  OJdbrd  or  Cambridge.  At  the  Re- 
storation the  revenues  of  the  new  College  re- 
verted to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the  Col- 
lege itself,  which  is  said  to  have  .flourished 
exceedingly  under  the  aaspices  of  its  Pro- 
tector,  was  dissolved. 

At  the  Restoration  the  University  was 
plated  on  its  former  footing,  and,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  *'  after  several 
"  tyrannical  governments,  which  mutually  suo- 
'^  ceeded  each  other,  and  with  the  same  ma- 
"  lice  and  perverseness  endeavoured  to  ex- 
"  tinguish  all  good  literature  and  allegiance, 
"  Oxford  yielded  a  harvest  of  extraordinary 
"  good  and  sound  knowledge  in  all  parts  of 
"  Jeaming." 

In  the  year  1681,  when  party  spirit  had 
unfortunately  once  more  risen  to  great  height, 
Charles  II.  assembled  a  Parliament  at  Ox- 
ford. The  Session  was,  however,  but  of 
short  duration.  At  the  end  of  seven  daya> 
the  King  suddenly  dissolved  -the  Parliament, 
«nd  departed  for  Windsor.  Many  of  the 
members,  summoned  on  this  occasion,  pre- 
tending a  fear  (tf  the  Papists,  had  come  at- 
tended by  bodie's  of  their  servants  end  re- 
tuners  ;  the  London  representatives,  in  par- 
ticular, were  escorted  by  a  numerous  body  of 
well-armed  horsemen  ;  having  in  their  hate 
ribbands,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  No  Po- 
"  pery  I  No  Slavery  !" 
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Scarcely  was  Jamf-8  11,  seatedon  the  throne, 
when  Ills  evident  bias  towards  Kninan  Oitho- 
Jicism,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  wliicli  lie 
proceeded  to  carry  his  designs  into  tixecution, 
put  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.  The 
standard  of  rebellion  was  quickly  niised 
against  his  authority;  and  although  the  in- 
surrection was  speedily  quelled,  disaffection 
continued  to  spread,  and  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined hostility  to  his  person  and  government 
soon  became  general  among  the  people.  Tlie 
extreme  and  undiscritninating  severity  with 
which  the  misguided  followers  of  Monmoutli 
were  punished,  greatly  aggravated  this  spirit ; 
and,  after  a  gloomy  and  unquiet  reign  of 
about  four  years,  the  last  British  King  of 
the  unfortunate  line  of  Stuart  was  obliged 
to  yield  up  his  throne,  without  a  struggli", 
to  a  Prince,  called  by  a  majority  of  tlu* 
nation  to  supersede  him.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  injudicious  zeal 
and  arbitrary  disposition  of  James,  was  bis 
illegal  iaterference  with  this  University, 
which  happened  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  circumstances  were 
briefly  these:— The  Presideat  of  Magdalen 
College  (one  of  the  most  opulent  founda- 
tions of  the  kind  in  Europe)  was  just  dead, 
and  the  Society,  who  possess  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  Head,  were  about  to  choose 
a  successor,  when  the  royal  commands  were 
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laid  upon  them  to  electi  as  President,  "  one 
"  Fanner,  who  was,  it  appears,  known  to  be 
^'  a  man  of  bad  principle."  The  Society 
therefore,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  en^ 
treated  that  his  Majesty  would  either  allow 
them  to  proceed  in  their  own  election,  or,  at 
least,  nominate  a  more  suitable  person.  To 
this  entreaty  no  answer  was  returned ;  and, 
when  the  day  of  election  arrived,  the  Fellows 
made  choice  of  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  every  way 
qualified  for  an  office  of  so  much  hmiour  and 
dignity.  Enraged  at  this  instance  of  dis- 
obedience, James  immediately  sent  down  a 
mandate  for  setting  aside  Dr.  Hough,  and 
electing,  not  indeed  the  person  originally 
named,  but  Dr.  Parker,  whom  his  Majesty 
had  recently  elevated  -to  the  See  of  Oxford, 
but  whose  appointment  to  the  Headship  would 
have  been  far  "from  pleasing  to  the  Society. 
A  respectful  statement  was  therefore  now 
transmitted  to  thp  King,  of  the  Society's  de- 
termination to  sustain  the  election,  which,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  their 
Statutes,  they  had  just  made ;  accompanied 
by  a  declaration,  in  support  of  which,  they 
appealed  to  their  previous  conduct,  of  the 
most  perfect  loyalty  and  obedience  under  aJl 
lawful  circumstances.  This  continued  and 
resolute  opposition  to  his  will  incensed  James 
so  highly,  that  he  came  in  person  to  Oxford, 
and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  terrify  the 
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Fellows,  by  reproaches  and  threats*  into  sub- 
mission, put  an  end  to  the  business,  by  fore- 
My  expelling  the  President,  and,  two  indi- 
viduals  excepted,  the  whole  naetnbers  of  the 
Society.  Within  little  more  than  a  year  from 
Uie  date  of  this  violent  proceeding,  James 
sawhims^  deprived  of  the  crown;  but  he 
had  previously,  by  directing  the  restoration  of 
the  deprived  President  ana  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen, evinced  lus  sense  of  the  injustice  done 
to  them. 

From  the  accession  of  William  III.  and 
Mart  H.  the  annals  of  Oxford  are  of  a  pa- 
cific aad  truly  pleasing  character.  Two  new 
Colleges  have  been  founded ; — several  of  those 
previously  existing  have  been  either  wholly  or 
partially  rebuilt,  or  have  received  considerable 
additions ; — a  magniHcent  Library,  a  Printing 
Office,  an  Observatory,  and  an  Infirmary 
have  been  added  to  the  public  structures ; — 
several  additional  Professorships  and  Lecture- 
ships have  been  founded.  But  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  foundations  within  the 
University,  and  for  sundry  particulars  relative 
to  its  history  during  the  period  intervening 
between  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  must  refer  to  our  succeeding 
pages.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this  outline 
of  the  academical  history  of  Oxford,  without 
obserring,  that,  during  the  period  referred  to, 
the  reputation  of  Oxford,  as  a  learned  semi- 
e2 
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nnr)',  has  been  most  brilliantly  sustained  hy 
ber  learned  and  accomplished  sons,  who,  in 
numbers  too  great  to  admit  of  even  a  bare 
record  of  names,  have  been  seen  rising  in  suc- 
eession  to  stations  of  eminence  and  high  use- 
fqlness  in  the  various  departments  of  public 
life,  or  attaining  to  honourable  distinction  in 
the  more  retired  walks  of  literature. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  an  incor- 
porated body,  and  possesses  numerous  import- 
ant privileges,  conferred  by  a  succession  of 
Sovereigns,  and  contained  in  a  series  of 
voyal  charters,  which  commence  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  have  all  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature.  The  Incorporation  is 
5tyled  The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars 
iifthe  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  governed 
by  statutes  enacted  in  Convocation.  Those 
under  which  the  affairs  of  the  University  are 
now  administered,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Cor- 
"  pus  Statutorum  Universitatis  Oxoniensis," 
ivere  drawn  up  during  the  Chancellorship  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  were  approved  by 
Charles  I.  They  have  since  received  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  the  exigencies  of 
more  modern  times  have  seemed  to  call  for. 

Two  Assemblies,  termed  the  Houses  of 
Congregation  and  of  Convocation,  possess 
tlje  whole  administrative  power  of  the 
University  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The 
House  of  Congregation  is  composed  wholly 
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of  regents ;  of  whom  there  are  two  orders, 
necessarj/  regents ',  and  regents  ad  plaei- 
turn.  The  House  of  Convocadon  consists  of 
both  regents  and  non-regents.  The  Chan* 
cellor,  or  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or,  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  absence,  one  of  his  four  depu- 
ties; with  the  two  Proctors,  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, their  respective  deputies  ;  preside  in 
both  Houses  ;  in  which,  on  all  occasions,  their 
presence  is  indispensably  requisite.  Besides 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  at  least 
nine  regents  are  necessary  to  form  a  Congre- 
gation ;  but  for  a  Convocation  no  particular 
number  of  members  is  required.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  former  House  is  the  pass- 
ing of  Graces  and  Dispensations,  apd  the 
granting  of  Degrees :  that  of  the  latter  ex- 
tends to  ail  subjects  connected  mth  the  cre- 
dit, interest,  and  welfare  of  the  University. 

Besides  these  two  Houses,  there  is  what  is 
termed,  from  its  being  held  weekly,  the  Heb- 
domadal Meeting,  This  consists  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Heads  of  Houses,  and  Proc- 

'  By  the  term  necasary  regenlt,  are  designated  alt 
Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts  during  the  year  interven- 
ing between  the  Act  immediately  subsequent  to  their 
graduation,  and  the  succeeding  Act :  regents  ad  placi- 
tum  are  all  resident  Doctors  ;  alt  Heads  of  Houses,  or, 
in  their  absence,  tbeic  respective  deputies ;  all  Fro- 
feasors  and  Public  Lecturers ;  the  Masters  of  the 
Schools  and  Public  Examiners ;  the  Deans  and  Cen- 
sors of  Colleges ;  and  all  other  Masters  of  Arts  during; 
the  second  year  of  their  regency. 
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tors.  In  it,  every  new  statute,  order,  or  re- 
gulation, must  originate,  and  every  particular 
measure  be  discussed,  previously  to  its  being 
proposed  in  Congregation,  and  decreed  in 
Convocation'. 

The  Officers,  in  whom  the  government 
of  the  University  is  vested,  are,  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  High  Steward,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  the  two  Proctors. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  Convocation, 
usually  from  among  the  more  distinguished 
nobility,  and  now  holds  his  ofiice  for  life, 
though  formerly  only  for  one,  or,  at  the  most, 
for  three  years.  His  duties  are  to  maintfun, 
under  the  Sovereign,  the  ri^ts  and  privileges 
of  the  University  ;  to  investigate  complaints  ; 
to  hear  and  determine  controversies  ;  to  ex- 
amine into  the  progress  made  in  learning  and 
science ;  and,  in  short,  to  watch  as  a  father 
over  all  the  interests  of  the  University.  These 
being  the  Chancellor's  duties,  his  powers  are 
of  course  ample  ;  he  has  a  court,  in  which  he 
presides  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  and 
the  statutes  of  every  College  are  framed  with 
a  particular  reference  to  his  authority. 

The  High  Steward  is  nominated  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  must  be  approved  by  Convo- 
cation. His  office  is  to  assist  the  Chancellor, 
and  other  University  magistrates,  in  the  ful- 

'  No  language  but  Latin  is  spoken  in  either  of  ihes9 
Houses. 
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fitment  of  their  duties  ;  and,  under  the  Chan- 
cellor, to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  sits,  if  required,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine L-auses ;  and,  either  personally,  or  by 
deputy,  holds  the  court-Ieets  of  the  University. 
He  is  usually  a  person  of  good  family  and  of 
eminent  talent,  and  retains  his  office  during 
life. 

The  P^ice- Chancellor  is  nominated"  by  the 
Chancellor  from  among  the  Heads  of  Colleges, 
and  his  appointment  is  ratified  by  Convoca- 
tion, in  whose  presence  he  is  also  sworn  into 
of^ce.  He  is  the  chief  resident  magistrate  of 
the  University.  His  duties  are  to  see  that 
every  University  regulation  is  duly  observed  j 
to  call  Convocations,  Congregations,  and 
Courts ;  to  license  taverns ;  to  expel  delin- 
quents ;  &c.  The  oflice  is  itself  annual,  but 
it  has,  of  late,  usually  been  held  during  four 
successive  years.  The  Vice-Chancellor  ap- 
points as  his  deputies,  in  case  of  absence  or 
ill  health,  four  iS-o-Vice-Chancellors,  chosen 
from  among  the  Heads  of  Houses. 

The  two  Proctors  are  chosen  from  the  se- 
veral Colleges  in  rotation,  according  to  a  cycle 
made  out  for  the  purpose,  and  contained  in 
certain  statutes  transmitted  by  Charles  I. 
Each  Proctor  is  elected  by  the  common  suf-^  * 
frage  of  all  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts, 
in  the  College  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
duties  of  the  Procuratorial  office  are,  to  assist 
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the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  more  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  University,  especially 
with  regard  to  the.  performing  of  scholastic 
exercises,  and  talcing  of  Degrees ;  to  see  that 
the  statutes  are'  observed,  just  weights  and 
measures  kept,  and  right  habits  worn.  The 
Proctors  are  also  the  immediate  guardians  of 
the  public  peace.  Their  ofhce  is  annual. 
They  must  be  Masters  of  Arts  of  at  least 
four,  but  not  more  than  ten  years  standing, 
from  their  regency.  Each  Proctor  nominates 
two  Masters  of  Arts,  who.  under  the  name  of ' 
Pro-Proctors,  assist  lum  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

Other  Officers  of  the  University  are,  a 
Public  Orator,  a  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  a 
Registrar,  and  two  Clerks  of  the  Market. 

The  office  of  Public  Orator  was  perma- 
nently established  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit 
in  1564.  The  chief  duties  of  the  person  who  - 
holds  it  are,  to  write  letters,  and  to  compose 
public  addresses ;  to  deliver,  as  the  voice  of 
the  University,  a  harangue  at  the  reception  of 
illustrious  visitors ;  and  to  present  persons  on 
whom  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
is  to  be  conferred.  The  office  of  Keeper 
of  Archives,  established  in  1634,  consists  in 
pres^ving  and  arranging  the  University  re- 
cords, charters,  &c.  and  being  ready,  on  all 
occasions,  to  produce  them  in  support  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  University.     The 
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Registrar  attends  all  the  meetings,  records 
the  acts,  copies  the  letters  and  ofiicial  papers, 
cplleets  and  receives  the  rents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  must  be  a  notary  public.  The  two 
Clerks  of  the  Market  have  to  attend  to  the 
weights  and  measures  used  in  the  market,  and 
to  examine  into  the  quality  and  price  of  pro- 
visions ;  also  to  punish  regraters,  forestallers ', 
&c. 

The  University  sends  two  Metnbers  to 
Parliament.  The  right  of  nomination  is 
vested  in  those  who.  have  attained  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  or  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  return- 
ing Officers  are  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads 
of  Colleges  *. 

•  The  following  inferior  officers  belong  to  the  Uni- 
versity :  three  Esguire  Bedtls,  three  Yeomen  Bedels,  & 
f^ger,  a  BaUiff,  a  Clerk,  a.  Bellmati,  and  a  Marshall, 
l^e  Esquire  Bedels,  carrying  laaces  of  silver,  wrought 
and  gilt  j  the  Yeomen  Bedels,  with  plain  silver  maces  ; 
and  the  Virger,  with  a  silver  rod;  walk,  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, before  the  Vice- Chancellor,  whose  commaudB  it 
is  their  peculiar  office  to  execute,  and  who  never  ap- 
pears abroad  without  at  Least  one  of  the  Yeoman  Be- 
dels to  attend  him. 

'  Such  is  the  noble  example  of  independence  in  elec- 
tions set  by  this  learned  body,  that  to  declare  an  in- 
tention to  canvass,  or  to  treat,  would  be  considered  in 
any  candidate  a  forfeiture  to  favour.  In  1750,  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate  was  first  informed  of  his  being 
chosen  by  a  letler  from  the  Vice -Chancellor. 

Sir  William  Scott,  Knt.D.C.L,  F.R.S.  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  &c.  &c.  is  one  of  the  Representatives. 
.  The  other  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  M.A.  Principal 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sir  Wil- 
liam studied  at  University,  Mr,  Peel  at  Christ  Church. 
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The  reign  of  Henry  III.  has  already  been 
noticed  as  that  in  which  Colleges  began  to  be 
founded  at  Oxford ;  where  anciently,  as  is 
yet  the  case  at  the  Scottish  and  most  foreign 
Universities*  the  students  lived  in  the  houses 
of  citizens.  Afterwards,  at  Oxford,  the  scho- 
lars lived  in  sodety,  in  houses  hired  for  the 
purpose ;  yet,  as  in  the  former  case  also, 
wholly  at  their  own  expence.  But  now,  cer- 
tain bountiful  patrons  of  learning  wisely  and 
benevolently  resolved  to  devise  in  perpetui^ 
ample  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
lod^ng  and  entire  maintenance  for  students, 
and  of  also  providing  salaries  for  Professors  to 
instruct,  and  Ofiicers  to  rule,  the  said  stu- 
dents, according  to  statutes  drawn  up  by  the 
Founders  for  the  due  government  of  their  re- 
spective establishments.  Coeval  with  the  insti- 
tution of  Colleges,  was,  it  is  conceived,  the 
introduction  into  the  University  of  a  syste- 
matic plan  of  education.  We  read  indeed  of 
a  previous  division  of  the  Schools  into  those 
of  grammar,  sophistry,  arts,  divinity,  law,  me- 
dicine, &c. ;  and,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observes^ 
"  were  we  to  trust  to  names  only,  these  seepi 
"  adequate  to  a  perfect  system  of  education  ; 
"  but  the  Jiterary  remains  of  the  early  ages 
"  afford  no  great  presumption  in  their  fa- 
"  vour."  The  same  writer  adds  :  "  in  point 
"  of  feet  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  regular 
"  plan  of  education,  tending  tb  that  general 
"  difiiision  of  learning  which  now  prevtuls,  be- 
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"  fore  the  foundation  of  the  first  College  by 
"  Walter  de  Merton ;  whose  statutes  afford 
"  an  extraordinary  instance  of  a  matured  sys- 
"  tern,  and,  with  very  little  alteration,  have 
"  been  found  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
"  the  progress  of  science,  discipline,  and  civil 
"  economy,  in  more  refined  ages  "." 

To  go  at  all  into  detail  relative  to  the  plan 
on  which,  in  this  distinguished  University,  edu- 
cation is  now  conducted,  would  be  foreign  to 
the  design  of  the  present  volume ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that,  at  Oxford,  any  benefits  that  may 
be  supposed  derivable  firom  the  lecture-system 
of  instruction,  may  he  obtained  hythe  student, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  reaping  the  more 
solid  advantages,  which,  at  least  as  far  as  re- 
spects classical  literature  and  the  mathema- 
tics, are  secured  by  the  use  of  te,Tt  books,  and 
the  instructions  of  College-Tutors.  Eveiy 
College  is  as  it  were  a  University  within  itself, 
in  which,  while  order  is  preserved  and  disd- 
pline  maintained  by  proper  officers",  students 
aie  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  sciences  by  Tu- 
tors,who  must  be  persons  of  approved  learning 
and  probity,  and  of  sound  religious  principles. 
The  University  at  large  is  also  provided  with 
Public  Professors  of  Divinity,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  Modern  His- 
tory, Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astro- 

"  Chalmers's  Colleges,  Introd.  p.  13. 
"  A  list  of  the  University  Officers,  Professors,  Ac 
will  be  found  in  the  Appemluc. 
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nomy.  Geometry,  Ancient  History,  Anatomy,^ 
Muaie,  Arabic,  Poeiry,  Anglo  Saxon,  Co?n- 
mon  Law,  and  Chemistry.  There  are  also 
five  Public  Lecturers,  namely,  a  Clinical  Lec- 
turer, and  Headers  in  Anatomy,  Arabic, 
Ejsperimentat  Philosophy,  and  Mineralogy. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  RadcHvian  Astro- 
nomical Observer:  and  it  may  be  farther  ob- 
served, that  Lectures  (some  of  them  free  to 
all  students)  in  various  departments  of  science 
have  been  founded,  and  endowed,  in  several 
of  the  Colleges.  We  may  likewise  here  men- 
tion, that  two  travelling  Fellowships  of  Medi- 
cine, founded  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  with  several 
Law  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  founded 
by  a  Mr.  Viner,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
University. 

Four  Temts  are  kept  in  the  year,  namely 
Michaelmas  Term,  which  begins  on  the  lOtli 
of  October,  and  ends  on  the  17tli  of  Decem- 
ber ;  Hilary  Term,  which  commences  on  the 
'14th  of  January,  and  terminates  the  day  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday;  Easter  Term,  the  first 
day  of  which  is  the  tenth  after  Easter  Sunday, 
and  the  last,  the  day  before  Whit-Sunday ; 
and  Trinity  Term,  which  lasts  from  the 
Wednesday  after  Whit-Sunday  till  the  Satur- 
day after  the  Act^,  both  days  inclusive. 

1  The  Jcl,  or  time  of  completing  the  superior  de- 
gree in  the  several  faculties,  which  always  takes  place 
on  the  Monday  after  the  7th  of  July,  is  geoernlly  at- 
tended with  "  many  solemnities  and  festivities." 
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For  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  o/^ta,  sixteen 
terms'must  be  kept;  aod'for  a  Mastership 
in  Arts,  twelve  more.  Seven  years  after- 
ward the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  liiviaity  msf 
be  taken ;  and,  in  four  more,  that  of  Hoctor 
itt  Divinity.  If  a  Master  of  Arts  chooses  to 
proceed  in  Law,  he  may  become  a  Bachelor 
in  that  Acuity  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  a 
Doctor  at  the  end  of  four  years  more.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  in  Civil  Law  may  be  taken, 
witiiout  proceeding  through  Arts,  in  seven 
years,  and  that  of  Doctor  at  the  end  of  four 
additional  years.  A  Master  of  Arts  may  gra- 
duate as  6ach4<v  in  Medicine  one  year  uter 
taking  the  former  degree,  and  as  Doctor  iii 
the  same  faculty,  in  three  years  more.  But 
for  some  of  the  term^i,  here  mentioned  as  nfr* 
cessary  to  be  kept  before  taking  certain  de- 
grees, a  dispensaUon  is  usually  allowed. 

Previously  to  taking  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Arts,  the  candidate  must,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
(after  the  begiDnixig  of  his  sixth,  and  hefor'e  ' 
tbe.end  of  his  ninth  term,)  publicly  respond* 
before  the  Masters  of  the  Schools :  secondly, 

»  Sobs  of  British  and  Irish  Peers,  tsben  matriailaied 
(u  tucA,  are  allowed  to  stBiid  fiir  a  Bachelor's  degree 
attheend  of  three  years. 

*  The  exercise  called  reaponsumi,  which  is  performed 
thrice  a  year,  cnnsista  of  aa  examination  in  the  ctas- 
aid,  in  th«  nidifnents  of  logic,  and  in  Euclid's,  mo- 
menta, 
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at  the  end  of  two  years  from  his  matrifcnla- 
tion,  be  created'  General  Sophist :  thirdly, 
attend,  at  least  twice,  the  Readings  of  the 
Det^nnimng  Bachelors  :  and,  fourthly,  under- 
go a  Public  Examination  ^  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  the  Classics,  Rhe- 
toric, Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Eleinents 
of  Mathematics,  and  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
And  here  let  it  be'  remarked,  that,  how  weH 
soever  the  candidate  might  acquit  himself  in 
other  respects,  any  deficiency  with  regard  to 
the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  Religion,  (lA 
wMch  are  included  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  original  Greek,  of  the  39 
Articles,  and  of  the  evidences  of  religion  both 
natural  and  revealed,)  would  infallibly  preclude 
him  from  obtaining  his  degree*^. 

Every  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  to  determine  in 
the  Lwit  after  he  has  taken  his  degree*.  This 


''  The  Public  Examineri  are  four  in  number ;  fliey 
muBt  be  st  least  MaEters  of  Arts,  or  Bachelors  of  Civil 
Law;  are  Dominated  annually  by  the  Vice-Chancdlor 
and  Proctors,  and  approved  by  Convocation ;  atul 
must  all  be  present  during  the  Examinations. 

'Much  useful  information  relative  to  the  Univer- 
sity, its  usages,  &c.  may  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled 
the  "  University  Calbndas,"  which,  as  also  an  Al-  ' 
.  manack,  adorned  with  a  capita]  engraved  view  of  some 
public  building;  &c.  connected  with  the  University,  is 
pubUshed  annuaUy. 

'  The  number  of  detennining  Bacbejocs  this  year 
{1817)  was  143. 
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exercise  should  consist  in  reading  two  disser- 
tations, composed  in  Latin  prose,  on  classical 
or  philosophical  subjects ;  hut  for  one  of  the 
dissertations  may  be  substituted  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  on  any  subject  approved  hy  the 
Masters  of  the  Schools. 

Can^dates  for  a  Bachdor's  degree  in  Lav, 
Medicine,  or  Divinity,  must  dispute  on  two 
separate  days  before  the  Professors  of  the  re- 
spective  faculties.  The  candidate  in  Divinity 
must  also  preach  a  Latin  sermon  at  St.  MBrT*s 
before  the  Vice'Chancellor.  Candidates  ror 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Law,  who  have  not 
proceeded  through  Arts,  must,  like  all  other 
under-graduates,  respond  before  the  Masters 
of  the  Schools,  and  be  publicly  examined". 
For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  any  of  these  fecul- 
Ues,  three  distinct  lectures  must  be  read  in 
the  Schools  ^ 

"Hiree  Prizes,  of  twenty  pounds  each,  are 
annually  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the.  best  compositions  in  Latin 
verse,  Latin  prose,  and  English  prose.  An  an- 

'  For  ftu  account  of  tbe  Examinationa,  &c.  see  i^. 


'  Candidates  for  all  degreei,  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation,  poMcts  a  bcncftceor  beneflces,  rated  in  the 
King's  books  at  4iCA.  per  anDom,  or  who  possess  an 
aonual  income,  derivable  from  any  source  but  an  aca- 
demical one,  <rf  3001.  must,  as  it  is  termed,  go  out 
Grand  Coapfmnden. 

f  2 
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,nual  prize  for  a  copy  of  Engfish  verses  (not 
exceeding  50)  on  ancient  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture,  was  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  who,  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  himself  gave  such  a  prize. 
The  subjects  for  these  prizes  are  commonly 
proposed  by  theVice-Chancellor  at  the  end  of 
Michaelmas  term,  and  the  prizes  themselves 
fLie  awarded  by  the  Vice-Ghancellor,  the  Proc- 
tors, the  Public  Orator,  and  the  Poetry  Pro- 
fessor. At  the  Commemoration  of  Founders 
and  benefactors, .'Ccie  successful  compositions 
are  publicly  recited  in  the  theatre. 

TTie  JDiscipUne  kept  up  in  the  several  CoU 
leges  is  very  exact.  Every  student  must, 
at  least  till  he  has  taken  his  first  degree,  re- 
side in  some  College  or  Hall.  He  must  have 
a  Tutor,  perform  aU  exercises  with  punctuality, 
observe  all  statutes,  and  be  obedient  to  the 
Head  of  the  House.  He  must  never  be  seen 
abroad  without   his    academical  habit  ^,  and 


>  The  first  dresses  of  students  are  supposeil  to  have 
been  made  in  imitation  of  those  worn  by  tbc  Btme- 
dictine  Mooka>  who  were  the  chief  restorers  of  litera- 
ture. Of  some  of  the  ordiaary  habits  worn  at  pre- 
sent, a  brief  descriptioB  may  not  be  unacceptable.  A 
Matter  of  ArU  wears  n  gown  of  Prince's  stuff,  and  a 
hood  of  black  silk,  lined  with  crimson  ;  the  gown  is 
remarkable  far  the  semicircular  cut  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slecfe.  Bachelor  of  ArU,  Prince's  stuff  ^wn 
looped  up  at  the  elbow,  and  terminating  in  a  point ; 
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must  not  be  out  of  College  at  a  later  hour  than 
nine  in  the  evening. 

Such  students  as  are  not  upon  the  dif- 
ferent foundations,  are  divided  into  the  four 
classes  of  Noblemertt  Gentlemen  Commoners*' ^ 
Commoners,  and  Servitors. 

The  number  of  Academians  of  all  classes 
is  now  about  3000,  for  the  reception  of 
whom  there  are  twenty  Colleges  and  five 
Halls.  These  and  the  Public  Buildings  of 
the  University  will  be  found  described,  and, 

Mack  hood  lined  vith  fur.  Nobleman,  black  silk  gown 
with  full  Bleevea ;  a  tippet  like  tbat  worn  by  the  ftoc- 
lors  attached  to  the  ahoulders.  Gentleman  Commoner, 
silk  gown  plaited  at  the  aleevea.  Commoner,  gown  of 
Prince's  Stuff,  no  sleeves,  a  black  strip  appended  from 
each  shoulder  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  and, 
towards  the  top,  is  gathered  into  plaits.  Student  of 
CivU  Law,  plain  silk  gown,  with  lilac  hood.  Scholar, 
plain  stuff  gown  with  full  sleeves.  Servitor,  gown 
like  the  Commoner's,  but  without  plaits  at  the  ahonl- 
der.  Square  black  caps  are  worn  by  all  ranks ;  but 
those  of  Noblemen'  and  of  Gentlemen  Commoners 
are  of  velvet.  A  gold  tassel  also  distinguishes  the 
cap  of  nobility.  The  cap  worn  by  the  Servitor  has 
no  tassel ;  but  those  of  every  other  rank  are  distin- 
guished by  black  ones.  The  Proctors  wear  the  gown 
of  a  Master  of  Arts,  with  ermined  hood  and  velvet 
sleeves. 

''  A  class  called  Fellow  Commoners  is  recognized  at 
Worcester  College.  At  AU  Souls  and  New  Colleges 
no  students  are  admitted  except  those  on  the  founda- 
tion; at  Corpus  Christ!  only  six  Gent.  Conunoners, 
and  no  Commoners ;  at  Magdalen  none  bat  Gentle- 
men Commoners  are  sdmitt^i 
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it  is  hoped,  MthfuUy  described,  in  the 
**  Walks."  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that 
the  buildings  of  each  College  or  Hall  con- 
sist principally  of  the  Chapel,  the  Library, 
the  Hali  or  Refectory,  the  Lodge,  or  rooms 
appropriated  as  the  residence  of  the  Head, 
Apartments  for  FtUows  and  Students,  and 
^e  C'omBiou  Room. 

The  Limits  of  the  University  extend  about 
five  miles  round  the  City  in  evoy  direction. 
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(#N  an  emtaence  of  scarcriy  perceptible  elera^ 
^an,  at  tbe  confiueiice  of  the  riven  !■!>  uiil 
dterwetl,  in  the  bosom  jof  a.  delightful  v^Iey, 
MuTounded  by  luxuriaat  meadows,  and,  at  greater 
distance,  eoviroiied  by-frently  swelling  hills,  which 
■mile  iti  eXl  tbe  pride  of  cultira^  beauty,  and  are 
richly  dirersifiea  by  hangniff  wood,  ttands  the  faiA 
Gity,-thion^  which,  and  ffie  celebrated  Univer* 
sity  coutained  within  its  limitsj  it  will  be  the  ob^ 
jeot  of  the  following  sheets  faithfully  to  guide  the 
eorions  stranger. 

-  Till  of  late  years,  even  the  great  roads  leading 
to  this  venerable  Scat  of  the  Muses  were,  in  the 
best  weather,  rough  and  heavy ;  in  winter  almost 
impatsnble  ;  but  now,  froin  what  point  soever  the 
traveller  advances  upon  Oxford,  tie  haa  the  8ati»* 
iaction  of  findii^  his  approach  facilitated  by 
siMcious  roads,  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Hie 
principal  entrances  to  the  City  are  all  likewise 
good;  that  from  ^e  metropolis  is  jnagnificent, 
and  naturally  claims  priority  of  dflfecription.  Two 
great  rbads  lead  fVom  the  British  capital  to  Ox- 
ford; tmcof  which  runs  by  Henley-on-Thames, 
and  the  otiier  by  High  or  Chipping  Wycombe. 
They  both'  converge  upon  the  small  church  of 
St.  Clement,  in  the  eastern  suburb;    whenec  an 
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advance  of  «  few  yards  in  a  westerly  direction 
places  the  stranger  upon  a  bridge  of  rather  un- 
common form,  but  of  peculiar  elegance,  named, 
from  the  adjoining  College,  Magdalen  bridge. 
From  this  point,  the  eastern  proq>e<;t  of  the  City 
is  singularly  rich  and  captivating.  In  front,  on 
the  right,  is  the  before-mentioned  College  with 
its  lofty  tower,  and  on  the  left,  the  Botanical 
Oarden  with  its  handsome  portal.  Beyond, 
steeples  of  almost  every  varied  form  are  seen 
shooting  up  in  different  degrees  of  elevation,  above 
the  rich  intermixture  of  trees  and  buildings  pre- 
sented by  the  City.  To  the  bridge,  a  short  street 
succeeds,  bearing  the  name  of  Bridge  Stree^ 
which  soon,  losing  its  own  appellation,  becomes 
nnder  the  name  of  Ifigh  Street,  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  which  any  European 
ei^  can  boast.  Sweeping  along  in  a  gentle  curvc^ 
of  a  most  expansive  width,  well  paved,  excellenUy 
flagged,  and  bordered  by  s  picturesque  asaemhlage 
^  of  public  and  private  edifices,  it  ia  indeed  perhaps 
witliout  a  rival,  in  viewing  it,  eye  does  not  r^ 
pose  on  splendid  unifbrmity,  but  on  an  enchant- 
mgly  varied  whoie ;  and  when,  satisfied  with  view- 
ing the  entire  perspective,  we  commence  an  ex- 
amination of  individual  beauties,  we  perceive  with 
delight^  that  of  buch  the  graceful  curvature  of  the 
street  presents  a  new  one  at  almost  every  step. 
The  Colleges  of  Queen'i  and  All  Souls,  with  the 
Churches  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  ornameDt 
the  northern  side  of  the  street;  while  the  vene- 
rable front  of  University  College  dignifies  and 
adorns  the  southern.  As  we  advance  towards  the 
west,  the  private  dwellings  become  more  stately, 
and  the  increased  nnmber  of  richly  furnished 
^lops  proclaims  our  near  ^proach  to  the  heart  of 
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the  City.  At  length,  SL  Martin'^  Cburcb,  and  llie 
colonnade  of  the  old  Butter  Market,  pretent  theni'- 
selres  to  close  the  perqiectiTe. 

At  this  point  three  other  streets,  from  the  soutli, 
west,  and  north,  respectively,  also  terminate; 
formiDg,  by  their  nnion  with  High  Street,  the 
celebrated  Carfax,  a  name  familiar  to  every  one 
in  the  smallest  degree  conversant  with  the  acade- 
mical annals  of  Oxford.  Here,  till  the  year  1797, 
stood  '*a  veryfair  and  beautiful  Conduit,  of  which, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  volume,  a  brief  de- 
scription will  be  given.  And  hither,  as  the  most 
central,  and  therefore  most  Guitable  point,  we 
shall  repair,  previously  to  tfie  commencement  of 
our  several  fValka  through  the  Colleges  and  other 
Public  Buildings  of  the  University  and  City;  to 
all  of  which  we  offer  our  services  faithfully  to  con- 
duct the  stranger  in  Oxford :  stipulating  however, 
that  he  shall  confide  wholly  to  us  the  planning 
and  ordering  of  each  perambulation ;  and  that  if, 
at  any  time,  we  appear  to  forget  him,  he  shall  on 
no  account  be  oGfended;  as  our  fault  will  be  in- 
voluntary, and  may,  we  trust,  find  its  apol<^  in 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  contemplations  that 
will  have  led  to  its  commission. 

TTie  Colleges  to  which  we  purpose  introducing 
our  stranger  on  his 

^ftrtft  Bsg'is  aaaaft, 

are  those  of  Lincoln,  Jksus,  £xet£b,  Brasbn- 
N08E,  and  Aix  Souls. 

Proceeding  from  Car&x  along  High  Street,  and 
turning  up  the  first  opening  on  our  leti-hand,  we 
see  before  us,  a  little  beyond  the  Church  of  All 
S^ntS} 

b2 
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LINCOLN  COLLEGE", 

which,  in  the  southern  face  of  the  Chapel,  pi*^. 
seiits  to  the  advancing  visitor  its  most  attractive  ie%- 
ture.  ThiBside,  ornomeDted  by  aparapet  and  most 
elegant  Gothic  bow  window,  has  but  lately  been  laid 
open  to  the  street,  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of 
liouses  bcIoDging  to  the  College,  in  order  to  con- 
nect it  with  All  S^nta  Church,  which  forms  a 
part  of  its  original  Toundation.  This  must  ceiv 
tainly  be  reckoned  amon^  the  greatest  modem 
improvements.  And  under  the  auEpiccs  of  the 
present  Rector,  Dr.  Tatham,  who  when  a  junior 
member  of  the  University  displayed  .'jiB  ekill  in 
architecture  and  zeal  for  the  splendor  of  Oxford, 
in  bis  Oxonia  explicata  et  omata,  we  maj(  hope 
to  6>ee  other  parts  of  the  College  equally  im- 
proved. In  the  front  of  this  College  are  two 
gateways;  the  farther  of  which,  worked  under  a 
plain  square  tower,  leads  into  the  larger  of  two 
courts ;  in  which  courts,  with  the  exception  of  an 
edifice  of  later  couEtruction  in  the  grove,  the 
trhole  buildings  of  the  establishment  are  com- 
prised. These  buildings  are  low,  and  of  plain  ar- 
chitecture; still,  as  specimens  of  the  more  ancient 
mode  of  constructing  Colle^^,  they  possess  some 
portion  of  interest. 

In  the  larger  quadrangle  are  contiuned  the 
Hall,  the  Library,  the  Common  Room,  and  the 
apartments  of  the  Rector.     On  the  walls  of  the 

*  Thif  College  hu  Mmetimei  been  nude  to  niuipi  from  UD' 
<ala')  foil  aumtxr,  tbe  honour  of  being  reguded  bf  bis  SaUnic 
H^cBtf  with  ■  look  of  pecnliu'  auligoit)'.  "  Some,"  uji  Futleri 
■'  leUh  tke  original  of  tbin  proTCrii,  Ut  hokt  ai  Ike  Dait  avtr 
"  LineoU,  from  >  (tone  picture  of  tbe  Deril,  wbicb  doei,  or  bUlf 
"  did,  OTcr-looh  Lineoiu  College  ;  thongh  it  ii  conceiTcd  that  th« 
*'  »ying  origliuJlr  rcUtoi  to  1^  Cathednl  Chtuch  in  Uncoln." 
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latter  are  carved  a  beacon  and  a  tun,  the  rebnt  o( 
Kshop  Beckington,  at  wlrose  expence  the  Lodging! 
were  constructed ;  on  other  parti  of  the  qua- 
dnrsgle  appear  three  buckt  trippant,  commeinorft- 
tive  of  Archbishop  Rolheram,  another  benefactor, 
whose  arms  these  were. 

The  Hall,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
coTirt,  is  a  well-propnrtioned  room,  handsomely 
wainscotted,  and  decorated  witli  the  arms  and  por- 
traits of  the  Founders,  and  some  of  the  principal 
Benefactors. 

During  the  unhappy  periods  of  the  Usurpation, 
the  LiBRABT  of  this  College  shared  the  fate  of 
several  others,  in  being  despoiled  of  many  rare  and 
valuable  Manuscripts.  Subsequent  benefactions, 
however,  particularly  one  of  5001.  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Lloyd,  of  the  duplicates  of  a  Library, 
presented  in  1755  by  M.  St.  Amand  to  the  Bo«l- 
leian,  and  of  many  estimable  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  collected  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Wheler 
during  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  have  again  re- ' 
plenianed  its  shelves.  Tlie  books  are  now,  after 
two  or  three  removals,  deposited  in  an  apartment, 
neatly  fitted  up,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  court. 
Besides  the  arms  of  different  benefactors,  three  por- 
traits ornament  the  walls  of  the  Library  ;  namely, 
of  Bishop  Flemmynge,  Founder  of  the  College; 
of  Archbishop  Rotheram,  the  next  great  bene- 
fitctor;  andofLordCrewe,  to  whose  almost  prince- 
ly munificence  many  excellent  charities  and  many 
noble  benefactions  bear  ample  testimony. 

Bishop  Flemmynge  was  bom  at  Croflon,  Aear 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, and  early  in  life  became  a  student  of  Uni- 
versity College;  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himedf  a6  a  scholar.  While  yet  a  young  theolo- 
bS 
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g^ati,  be  etnbraced  the  opiniont  of  Wickli^ ; 
and,  beins  naturally  of  an  ardent  and  impetuouf 
temper,  displayed  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the 
propagation  of  them.  Ere  long,  however,  he 
abandoned  the  reforming  cause,  and  signalized 
himself  as  an  equally  if  not  more  strenuons  vindi- 
cator «f  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Strange  as  this  versatilily  may  appear,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  Flemmynge  to  have 
been  a  sincere  convert  to  the  latter ;  for  when  he 
founded  his  College,  at  which  period  he  must 
have  relinquished  almost  every  hope  of  farther 
preferment,  the  end  which  he  chiefly  had  in  view 
was  the  formation  of  a  school  of  divines,  who 
were  to  employ  their  talents  in  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Wiclclivian  heresy.  Having  taken 
Holy  Orders,  Flemmynge,  in  the  year  ]  406,  ob- 
tflined  a  prehendtd  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  York ; 
and  in  H30  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  bench 
ns  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  which  see  he  received 
consecration  at  the  bands  of  the  Pope.  He  also, 
about  ten  years  afterwards,  distinguished  himself 
greatly  at  the  Council  of  Sienna,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  reformers.  Soon  after  which.  Pope  Mar- 
tin V.  proposed  his  translation  from  the  Bishopric 
of  Lincoln  to  the  Archiepiscopal  see  of  York ;  but 
to  this  measure,  notwithstanding  our  Prelate's 
firm  support  of  the  then  prevailing  faith,  the 
King,  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  opposed  so 
strenuous  a  resistance,  as  to  induce  the  Pope  to 
relinquish  his  design.  Four  years  before  Bishop 
Flemmynge's  death,  which  took  place  in  1431,  he 
had  obtained  from  King  Henry  VI.  a  licence  to 
found  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Oxon,  a  Col- 
ic^ for  a  Warden  or  Rector,  seven  Scholars,  and 
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(WO  Ciiaplains ;  to  unite  with  that  Church  those  of 
St.  Mildred  and  St.  Micb&el ;  and  to  form  the 
whole  into  one  Cc^legiate  Church,  by  the  name  of 
the  Church  of  All  Saints ;  the  Society  or  College 
within  which  was  to  be  styled,  77t£  College  qf  l/u 
Blested  firgm  Mary  and  Jll  SainU  Uncok. 

Death  prevented  Bishop  Flemmyn^  from  pro- 
ceeding in  his  benevolent  design  much  farther 
than  tlie  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  intended  build- 
ings; and  althoQgh  some 'additional  bene&ctions 
were  received,  the  foundation  may  be  sivid  to  have 
languished  till  the  year  147^^  In  that  year  Bishop 
Thomas  Scott,  (better  known  by  his  surname  De 
Rotheram,  acquired  from  the  place  of  his  birth,) 
being  on  a  visitation  of  his  diocese  of  Lincoln,  to 
which  at  that  time  Oxford  belonged,  was  present 
at  a  discourse  delivered  by  John  Tristroppe,  the 
third  Rector  on  Bishop  Fremmjmge's  foundation, 
on  whom  it  had  fortunately  devolved  to  preach 
the  visitation  sermon.  In  performing  this  duty, 
the  preacher  made  so  powerful  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  his  illustrious  auditor  in  favour  of  tbc 
College,  that  the  Bishop,  greatly  affected,  rose  up, 
and  gave  a  promise  of  rendering  effeotusl  assist- 
ance. This  promise  he  performed,  (with  a  fibe- 
rality  that  has  cnlitled  him  to  the  honour  of  co- 
foundership,)  by  adding  6ve  additional  fellowships, 
bestowing  on  the  College  two  advowsons,  and 
drawing  up  for  its  government  a  body  of  sta- 
tutes. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  thnt  this,  with  so  many 
other  richly  endowed  establishments,  founded  in 
the  dark  ages  of  Popery,  and  chiefly  to  support 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of 
Ijlomc,   are  now,  under  the  controlling  hand  of 
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Providence,  seminaries  of   useful  learning    and 
soand  Christian  theol<^. 

The  buildings  of  ihe  smaller  court,  altliougti  of 
Sax  more  recent  date,  posi^ass,  with  the  exception 
oftbe  Chapel,  little  claim  to  the  stranger's  no- 
tice; but  the  Chapel  is  a  structure  of  which 
the  visitor  of  taste  will  not  rest  sntisfied  with  a 
hasty  and  superBcisI  inspection.  Its  venerable 
exterior,  embattled,  and  exhibiting  a  range  of 
handsome  pointed  windows,  while  it  appears  to 
addiUonal  advantage  from  being  contrasted  with 
the  other  buildings  of  the  court,  seems  also  to 
indicate  greater  antiquity  thsn  the  Chapel  can  in 
reality  boasL  It  was  built  in  the  year  1631  ",  at 
the  expence  of  Dr.  John  Williams,  then  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  a 
prelate  of  great-  mental  powers,  and  of  high  lite- 
lary  attainments:  memorable  likewise  as  being 
the  last  Ecclesiastic  wlio  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England. 

The  interior  of  the  Chapel  does  not  harmonize 
in  style  with  the  exterior;  yet  it  possesses  great 
neatness  and  elegance,  and  is  rich  in  dec<H 
rative  appendages.  A  handsome  cedar  screeni 
formed  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns  into  three 
divisions,  and  ornamented  hy  fine  carving,  is 
placed  between  the  ante-chapel  and  the  part 
appropriated  to  divine  worship.  The  ceiling  of 
,  the  latter  is  also  of  cedar,  and,  besides  the  arms  of 
benefactors,  exhibits  a  profusion  of  other  carving, 

>  The  Collega  b*d  prcnMnlf  m  Chqwl  dcdiesled  to  St.  Mildied, 
wfaich  ia  I6I>6  m>  conrcrted  ioto  Um  Idbnuf.  Bat,  Uhe  ataj 
«thcr  of  the  older  ColkgEi,  thU  of  IdDcola  h*d  no  Cbapcl  (•k 
icvcr»l  jrun  »fter  ib  foaadatian,  the  Societj  attending  divine 
Service  at  the  cbnichM  of  St.  Mildred,  All  Stioti,  or  St.  Mirtin'h 
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^toons,  palms,  &c.  The  windows  are  completely 
Slled  with  painted  glass,  purchased  in  Italy  liy  ibe 
before-mentioned  Dr.  John  WillianiB.  In  tbe  (our 
windows  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Chapel  are  fuli- 
)en^h  Sgures  of  the  twelve  Apostles ;  and  in  those 
OQ  the  opposite  side,  an  equal  number  of  Prophets^ 
some  of  which,  and  especially  the  three  figures 
over  the  entrance,  are  paintings  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  The  painted  glass  of  the  great  eastern 
window  k  arranged  in  twelve  compartments.  In 
the  lower  six  of  these  are  represented  an  equal 
number  of  events  in  Jewish  history,  typical  of  the 
six  leading  circumstances  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
mission.  The  first  subject  is  tlie  Creation  of  Mcatf 
typical  of  the  ^rth  of  Jesus,  which  is  representetl 
immediately  above  it.  Then  follow  in  succession 
[he  miraculous  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Insti' 
'ulion  of  the  Passover,  the  Elevation  of  the  brasen 
Serpent,  the  DeUcerance  qf  Jonah  from  the  belly  of 
Ihe  Whale,  and  the  Dranslation  of  Elijah,  respec- 
tively typical  of  the  Baptism,  Last  Suj^r,  Chict- 
jlxion.  Resurrection^  and  Ascen^on  of  the  Blessed 
Redeemer;  all  of  which  are  delineated  in  the  com- 
partments above  the  several  types. 

Of  this  College,  so  little  attractive  in  its  exte- 
rior, Dr.  John  jiadclifl^,  to  whom  the  University 
is  indebted  for  some  of  its  most  usefiil  and  orna- 
mental edifices',  was  formerly  Fellow.  And  had 
not  bis  munificence  flowed  in  this  channel,  the 
members  of  Lincoln  must  have  regretted  that 
some  occasion  of  dis^^st  should  have  diverted  so 
much  of  it  from  his  own  College ;  as  it  is  well 
ItnowD,  that  it  was  once  his  intention  to  have  ex- 
tended and  greatly  embellished  its  buildings. 

s  RNDC,  tbe  laittDtxj,  wd  Uie 
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Retracing  our  Steps  through  both  thecourts>  wc 
now  proceea  to 

JESUS  COLLEGE. 

the  front  of  which  stretches  in  long  line  before  ui 
on  the  western  side  of  the  street,  contributing, 
*ith  the  opposite  College  of  Exeter,  and  the  Cha- 
pel of  Trinity  College  in  the  distance,  to  form  a 
very  pleasing  perspective.  Considered  indiri- 
dually,  however,  the  front  of  Jesus  College  has 
little  attraction i";  its  only  ornamental  features  being 
a  gateway  of  rustic  work,  and  the  eastern  window 
ofthe  Chapel ;  the  latter  of  which  is  pointed,  and 
exhibits  some  delicate  tracery. 
'  On  entering  the  Iirst  quadrangle  of  a  College, 
outwardly  of  so  little  promise,  the  tourist  will  oe 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  neat  assemblage  of 
edifices,  surrounding  a  tolerably  spacious  court, 
and  deriving  additional  interest  from  the  Chapel 
on  the  nortli,  and  the  Hall  on  the  west.  The 
second  or  inner  quadrangle  is  of  a  still  superior 
character.  The  buildings  on  three  of  its  sides  are 
uniform,  and  are  distinguished  by  neatness  of  ap- 
pearance. Their  style  is  pleasingly  simple.  Each 
uf  the  three  stories  of  which  they  consist  is  lighted 
by  a  regular  series  of  square-headed  windows, 
each  window  being  composed  of  nvo  narrow 
round-topped  lights.  Around  the  whole  qua- 
drangle runs  an  ogee-bat  lie  m  en  t,  the  effect  of 
which  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  although,  from 
the  circumstance  of  University  and  Oriel  Colleges 
being  aimilarly  decorated,  it  was  probably  a  &- 
vourite  architectural  ornament  of  the  time.  Aa 
embattled  pentagonal  projection  from  the  eastern 
'  Thii  lide  6f  tb«  qiudru|:le  wu  re-boilt  ift  Hit. 
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lide  of  the  square  exhibit!  a  large  and  handsone 

oriel  window  belonpag  to  the  Haix,  a  room 
whlcli,  although  Bufficiently  spacious,  potseMai 
fev  embellishments  beyond  the  paintiogi  that 
adorn  its  walls.  Among  these  are  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Charles  I.  (by  Vr-ndyke,)  of 
Charles  II.  of  Sir  Eubule  Thelwall,  (represented 
as  an  infant  at  his  mother's  side,)  and  of  Sir  Leo- 
line  Jenkins,  a  gentleman  of  great  learning,  whose 
loyalty  tjytfae  unfortunate  Charles  I.  and  inflexible 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  England,  brought  oa 
him  persecution  and  imprisonment,  and  ultimately 
obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land. 
Having  survived  the  reign  of  fanaticism,  and  the 
existence  of  a  power  founded  on  rebellion,  and 
cemented  by  blood,  Sir  Leotine  became  first  a 
FelioWt  and  afterwards  Principal  of  this  College. 
He  was  subsequently  preferred  to  other  high  of- 
fices, and  was  also  ehosen  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  Parliament.  His  death  took  place  in 
16t(5.  His  remains  were  interred  in  tlie  Chapel 
of  the  College  over  which  he  had  presided,  and  to 
which  he  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor.  He  it 
was  who  built  the 

Library,  which  is  situated  over  the  Common 
Room  on  the  western  side  of  the  court.  Its 
original  founder  was  however  Sir  Eubule  Thel- 
w^,  of  Bathatem  Park,  Denbighshire,  another 
liberal  bene&ctor,  who  is  t^id  to  have  expended 
on  the  buildings  of  the  Coll«^e,  at  different  times, 
not  less  than  50001.  Among  the  books  in  this 
lAbTAry  are  those  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Her- 
bert, Baron  of  Cherbury,  in  Salop. 

The  Chapel,  situaied  in  the  north-eastern  cor- 
ner of  the  first  court,  was  erected  chiefly  by  a  sub- 
scription' of  Cambrian  gentry,  fur  the  education 
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of  whose  sons  the  Collwe  was  originally  founded 
by  Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price.  This  sentlemsii's 
father  was  Rees  ap  Rees,  a  wealthy  burgess 
of  Brecknock,  in  which  town  Hugh  was  also  bom 
.about  the  year  1500.  Of  his  personal  history, 
although  he  lived  in  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
little  farther  (a  known  than  that  he  graduated  at 
-  Oxford  in  1525  as  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  that  he 
was  aiterwards  a  Prebendnry  of  Rochester,  and 
subsequently  Treasurer  of  St.  David's.  His  death 
took  place  in  August  1574,  and,  as  it  is  supposed, 
at  Brecknock ;  where,  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  he  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
buried.  Wishing  to  provide  lor  youth  of  the 
R-incipality  of  Wales  the  means  of  an  academical 
education,  Dr.  Price,  at  a  lute  period  of  life,  pc 
titioned  Queen  Elizabeth  to  found  a  College  for  a 
Principal,  eight  Fellows,  and  eight  Scholars,  which 
he  might  endow  with  60f.  per  annum.  His  prayer 
was  granted.  Her  Majesty  issued  a  charter,  dated 
June  27)  1571,  in  which  the  Society  is  designated 
Jems  College^  vAlhin  the  City  and  University  of 
OafordfOf  Queen  EUzabefk'sJoimdationi  but  if,  as 
is  probable,  the  worthy  Founder  calculated  on  ob- 
taining for  his  infant  establishment  the  liberal 
support  of  rovalty,  his  expectations  were  griev- 
ously disappomted.  The  Queen  gave  some  tim- 
ber tmm  her  forests  of  ^otoveT  and  Stow,  but  she 
gave  nothing  more.  Dr.  Pric?  expended  on  the 
buildings  more  than  1500'.  and,  besides  convey- 
ing to  the  Society  his  estates  in  the  county  of 
Brecon,  valued  at  60(.  per  annum,  left  by  will,  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Eubule  Thelwall,  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  accumulated  to  ?00i.  Tlie  income 
arising  from  his  estates  however  rapidly  decreased) 
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■nd  the  rery  ^istence  of  the  ifndtHtion  appeared  to 
be  threatened,  when  fortunately  a  aneceuion  of  be> 
iiefkctan  arose,  through  wboie  iibemlity  its  reve- 
nues were   quickly   improTed  into  a  retpect^le 

condition. 

The  Chapel,  as  originally  constructed,  hav- 
ing  become  inadequate  to  the  accomuiodn- 
tion  of  the  increased  mianbers  of  the  Society, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  lengthen  it;  and  it  is 
Dow  divided  by  two  screens  into  a  body,  cimn* 
eel,  and  onte-chapel.  With  the  exception  of  the 
roof,  which  is  wrauf^t  into  highly  ornamented 
compartments,  it  does  not  boast  of  much  decora- 
tion. Over  the  altar  is  a  paintmg,  the  gift  of 
Lord  Bulkeley,  representing  St.  Michael's  vitlo^ 
rioua' conflict  with  the  Devil,  copied  from  Gnidu. 
Among  other  monnmcntH  which  the  Chapd  con> 
tains,  arc  those  of  Sir  Eubule  Thelwnll,  Sir  Lc^ 
oline  Jenkins,  Bibhop  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Jonathnii 
Edwards;  the  last-named  of  whom,  once  Princi- 
pal of  the  House,  wrote  a  good  deal  in  defence  of 
die  Trihity. 

A  few  curiosities  preserved  in  the  Bursary  of 
this  College  are  usually  inspected  by  curious  vi- 
sitors. 'I'hey  are,  first,  a  bowl  of  wondrous  capa- 
city, eminently  indicative  of  Cambrian  hospitcdity. 
It  was  presented  by  a  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  is  of  silv&r  gift,  wjll  hold  no  fewer  than' 
im  gallons  of  the  inspiring  liquor,  and  weighs 
47f»  ox.  i?  (Iwts.  The  accompanying  ladle  Weighs 
13}  02.  and  will  hold  half  a  pint.  Secondly,  a  stir- 
rup uf  enormous  magnitude,  said  to  have  been  lefl 
hnv  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  Thirdly,  a  curious  metal 
watch.  Fourthly,  a  copy  on  vellu  m  of  the  Coil^^ 
Statutes,  beaulifully  wntten,  in  imitation  of  print-, 
ing,  by  a  Mr.  Parr^,  of  Shipston  on  Stour^  (lute 
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a  Felbw  of  tfee  Society,)  of  wfacwe^iH  in  tb« 
'  cdgrBphk  art  masy  cwrioua  ipecimeiu   are  alao 
piTser^  Id  the  BoJlMan  Utinry. 

Fnmi  the  gate  of  Jnm  Collie,  tli»  beat  e 
view  is  obtained  of     v 


EXETER  COLLEGE, 

the  froDt  of  which,  immediately  oj^osite,  is  a  re- 
gular, handsome  itructurt^  exteoding  to  the  length 
ofSSO&et,  lighted  by  ranges  of  uniierm  wiadows, 
and  adorned  by  a  central  gateway  and  tower  c^ 
some  magnificence.  The  very  conspicuous  or^ 
Duuent,  however,  which  these  form  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  in  harmony  of  style  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  front,  which  are  ancieot.  To  a  base- 
ment of  rustic,  in  which  is  wrought  the  finely 
arched  gateway,  succeeds  a  pliath,  from  which 
rise  four  Jonic  pilasters,  supporting  asemidrcular 
pediment,  within  which,  on  the  outer  luce  of  the 
tower,  are  the  Founder's  arms,  and  on  the  inner 
face,  which  difiers  only  in  this  trifling  particular, 
those  of  Narcissus  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Ariasgb, 
and  George  Treby,  Esq.  Lord  Chief  Justice  ot 
Common  Pleaa. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  quadrangle,  to 
whi(^  we  are  admitted  by  this  gateway,  is  very 
pleasing.  The  buUdiuga  appropriated  to  resi- 
dence are  three  stories  high,  embattled,  and  lighted 
l^y  windows  of  the  ancient  form''.     On  the  north 


4  Bf  tha  worth  '*  aodtBt  Una,"  both  here,  and  lihamr  th% 
U«r  a»r  Mran^  «•  nwa  that  of  Um  modowi  dcM^bed  in  our 
Bcconnt  ot  thcianei  qnadmoglc  of  Jesiu  College,  mi  coDsiitiog  of 
two  or  three  numr  pointed  or  round  l«pp<d  li^t),  pUekd  beaeltb 
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an  Hie.  Chmpi^  and  .the  ledgi*^  of  the  Rector, 
the  latter  of  which  were  rebuilt  about  twenty 
years  ago,  ina  style  of  jndicioiii  coofomity  with 
the  BurrouncliDg  bQiktingi.  The  Bouthero  aide  of 
the  qaadiwDgle  is  chieflv  taken  sp  by  tiie  Hall,  aa 
edifice  of  ooniiderable  Moe,  and  of  so  ecdesisstkal 
en  aspect^  that,  weee  it  not  for  the  infimaation  im- 
plied in  a  MDteDce  inscribed  orer  the  door  of  the 
Of^ooaite  and  somewhat  Bimilar  bniMinf^  we  should 
ineriubly  take  it  for  the  Chi^l.  The  seotenee  in 
question  directs  us  to  '*  seek  first  die  ktngdcea  of 
**  God,"  and  tbere  is  much  wisdom  in  thu^lacinff 
it  over  the  portal  of  the  Home  of  God.  Scrip* 
tural  precepts  cannot  too  frcqaently  meet  the  ejt^ 
in  connection  with  edifice*  set  apmt  Sn  the  oidi- 
nances  of  religion.     • 

No  proviswQ  tor  a  placet  of  worship  harit^  been 
nndJB  by  the  Foander  of  thiit  College,  a  licence  to 
build  one  was  dotained  by  the  Society  at  a  pretty 
early  period,  inconsequence  of  which  aformer  Cha- 
pel was  erected.  TW  present  edtfiee  waft  conse- 
crated in  HSfifc,  after  a  Sermon  from  Dr.  Prideaus, 
the  Rect<»-,  whose  text  on  Ae  oecaeion,  "  Oomiv 
*'  meadontuflcwatienis,*'  tsiHacnhedon  eadioflbe 
eight  windows  by  which  the  Chapel  is  lighted.  In- 
■tefld  of  the  usual  division  into  Chafd!  and  Ante- 
chapel,  this  structure  is  formed  into  two  aisles^ 
(the  only  instance  of  the  tcind  amongst  the  private 
Chapels  in  Oxford,)  one  of  which  ia  appror 
priated  to  divine  worship ;  the  other  is  uaeA  oc- 
casionally for  divinity  lectures.  The  ceiling  is 
painted  to  imitate  those  groined  roois  which,  with 
their  deUcale  intet«ecti<MM^' ao  frequ«Hly  canopy 
onr  more  ancient  sacred  edifices.  Over  the  screens 
are  the  arms  of  Dr.  Hakewill,  who,  when  only  a 
Fellow  of  the  house,  coatnbnted  twelve  hundred 
c9 
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out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  potindi  whkh  the 
Chspd  cost. 

Tlie  Hall',  a  fine  eirbattled  gtructure  on  th« 
•outhern  side  of  t)ie  quadrangle,  displays  in  ^iit 
B  range  of  live  handsome  windows,  under  obtusely 
pointed  arches,  beeides  which^  in  a  projection:  at 
its  eastern  end,  !b  a  lofty  oriel  window,  divided  hj 
munnions  and  transoms  into  eighteen  trefoil  headed 
ligbtBi.  An  ascent  of  several  hteps  leads  through 
an  om  amen  ted  door-way  into  the  interior  of  the 
refectory,  the  southern  side  of  which  has  also  a 
range  if  pointed  windows  looking  into  Brasen- 
noae  lane.  Round  each  window  is  a  border  of 
coloured  glass,  which  has  a  good  effect ''.  The 
portraits  are  nameroui;  at  one  of  which,  repre- 
senting the  Founder,  Walter  Staplcdon',  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  we  must  be  allowed  a  »hort  pause. 

The  Bishop  was  of  a  good  family  in  Devonshire, 
and  in  the  year  1307,  was  installed  with  unusual 

f  Bj  th*  wockoMQ  mpkiyid  ia  nniMing  the  gmnd  fin  th* 
fauitdi^iiit  of  thia  HtU,  >  stone  coffin  wu  dug  up,  in  which  wcr^ 
the  rnnunt  of  >  mau  with  b  cron'u  on  bit  head,  and  at  tus  aid* 
xeanej,  together  with  other  thing)  reckoned  itUoabLe  ia  thoie  dayi. 
In  iiMmorr  of  thii  oecairence,  a  maa'i  head,  erowocd,  wu  *et  up 
on  the  (outhern  wall  of  the  cellar  beneath  the  Hall,  near  the  apot 
in  which  the  coffin  waa  found.     PaAeU't  Oxford. 

I  Hiia  window  wa>  iplendidlj  ornamented '  with  groand  and 
minted  gtiu  at  the  lole  eapcnce  of  the  preaeut  Sit  Tbomu  \>y\* 
Ackland,  Bart,  vhoie  crett  i^pean  in  the  upper  part  of  each  h^t. 
And  in  the  two  «ntre  compartmCDtt  ace  emblaioued,  in  one  th* 
anni  of  AcUand,  and  iu  the  oUier  those  of  the  College,'  The  iot- 
ner  are  ^h>  diaplayed  oo  the  acreen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hail, 
the  biiildiDg  hjkTiiig  been  erected  nndertbe  patronage  nf  ope  of  that 
family,  about  the  lame  time  with  the  Chapel,  IGIB,  Hii  portrait 
ii  orer  the  fire-place. 

^. The: whole  of  the  interinr  ba*  been  Utd;  repaired,  «ad  Anittaed 
in  B  Terj  handsome  and  tattefal  itfle,  partknlarlT  the  roof,  nnder 
tbe  direction  of  Mr.  ReptoD,  Jun.  pupil  to  Mr.  Kaih,  who  9ug-  -, 
getted-the  impriivnnenti. 
. .   '  Paiotad  hf  the  lBt«  W.  Petrn,  B.  A. 
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pomp  and  splendor  into  the  Kshopric  of  Exeter, 
So  magnificent  indeed  was  the  scale  of  cxpence  on 
which  the  ceremonies  of  hii  inauguration  were 
conducted,  that  it  is  said  a  whole  year'i  revenue 
cf  the  see  would  have  proved  insufficient  lo  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  concluding  entertainment.  As 
a  BtatesHinn,  Bishop  Stapledon  was  equally  distin- 
^iflhed  for  splendid  abilities,  and  for  incorruptible 
integrity.  His  fidelity  and  attachmeat  to  Ed- 
ward 11.  remained  un«Ottkent  at  alime  when  dere- 
lictions of  loyalty  had  become  loo  frequent  even 
to  excite  surprise;  nay,  when  the  very  wife  of  the 
unhappy  Sovereign  had  traitorously  conspired 
against  ner  King  and  husband :  and  the  reward  of 
Hie  good  Bishop's  loyalty  was  death  !  death  at  the' 
hands  of  a  lawless  and  infuriate  rabble  I-  In  the 
year  1326,  at  the  very  moment  in  whieh  he  was 
exertitig  himself  lo  fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  his  royal-  master,  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
metropolis  by  repressing  seditious  tumults,  he  was 
seized  by  the  mob  near  the  northern  door  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  inhumanly  beaten,  draggetl  to 
the  standard  in  Westcheap,  and  there  beheaded, 
along  with  bis  brother  Sir  R.  Stapledon,  and  two 
of  hi»  domestics.  Such,  in  those  dark  and  troit-- 
blous  periods  of  English  history,  was  but  tua  often 
the  recompence  of  public  virtue.  In  the  year- 
1314,  Bishop  Stapledon  obtained  a  charter  for 
founding  a  Collegiate  Society,  for  whose  accom- 
modation he  engaged  Hart  Hall,  or,  as  it  was  often 
term,ed  during  the  abode  of  his  Society  within  it, 
Stapledon  Hall;  which  latter  appellation,  on  the  re-! 
moval  of  the  Society  to  some  tenements  which  the  ■ 
Bishop  had  purchased  fbr  them  on  the  site  of  the 
present  College,  was  transferred^  to  their  new  resi- , 
dence..  Xbe  Society  so  removed  ocmsisted  of  a,. 
C3 
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Ilector  aqd  twelve  Fellow9t.iaoliidifu;  a  Cbaplam. 
The  nRtne  of  Exeter  College  origioated  ia  the 
yaar  1404,  on  the  ocusion  of  Edmuad  Stafio)^ 
BUhopi  of  Kxetei,  fpuiidiDg  two  new  Follov^ 
ships. 

.  Another  portrait  ID  the  Hftll're{«eKiits.Str  Wil^ 
liam  Petres  a  dislinguUli^d  public  chsractec  is  tb9 
Edign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  the  four  sus;G«edilig 
■overeigns ;  onq  who,  next  to  the  Founder,  waB  tb«: 
greatest  benefactor  that  this  ColLaae  svqf  bfld ; 
and  who,  although  he  participated  largely  in  the 
plunder  of  monasterieia  wa»  yet  fortunate  enoughi 
to  act^ire  and  retain  the  favour  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Etizaheth,  as  complet^y  as  he  had 
that  of  their  predeaeiaora  Henry  YIII.  apd  Ed- 
ward VI.  Sir  W.  Petre  founded  ei^ht  new  Fel- 
lowships, in  addition  to  the  former  establisbmeot. 
Three  others  have  been  since  added ;  one  hy  K>itg 
Charles  I.  for  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,, 
and  two  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sbiers;  sp  that  the  pre- 
sent fouodstion  consists  of  a  Rectpr  and  tw^ty- 
five  Fellows^. 

Among  the  remaining  portreitsis  one  of  Chariot: 
I.  who,  afWr  the  breaking  Qut  of  the  civil  war, 
made  Oxford  bis  principal  residence,  and:  &iund. 
within  its  walls  that  steady  and  respectful  loyally 
for  which  the  Universities  have-.ever  been  distin- 
guished.    A  contribution  of  plate  was  levied  from- 

k  Sr  W.  Fetn  wm  ion  of  Jobn  Patre,  >  rich  taancr,  of  Toi- 
brnn,  in  I>etoBdiire.  He  na>  fint  of  Exeter  College,  tkcn  Felloir 
of  All  Soali,  A.  D.  I63S.  He  tnt  iifCcrwardB  Priuciltftl  of  Pec1(. 
wmter  Im,  (now  pit  of  Cbriit  Chorcb,)  oue  of  the  Visitor*  of 
IMi^aa*  Haaaet,  yibai  tbej  trntK  to  be  diMolTod;  Secietar;  ot> 
StMa  and  of  tbe  PnTjr  Council. to  Henry  VIII.  EdwMd  VL  tad 
Marf,  (in  whoie  time  li*  wu  CbBticeUorof  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter ;)  Muter  of  the  Beqaesti,  ud  of  the  PriTf  Comdl,  to  Queen 
GliMtaetbt  u^  MHD  timet.  Amhuudor  in  ftiMign  u 
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the  di&rmt  .CoUsgei'  by  tiie  Kinc^^  during  hi< 
Maj  her^  to  be  corned  intaBiaiieyTor  hkinuBek 
m»  Bupplieft,  The  piste  was  Burrendered  1^ 
Exetev  College  with  some  reluotancev  and  a  re« 
ceipt,  with  promiaa  of  re-payment  for  the  amoual^ 
is  still  preaervedS  whicb,  it  ii  needlna.  to  My,  was 
iievM'  dischai^cd.  They  had  befbre  preieiitM  him 
iritb  SOOL 

CMter  portraits  of  the  more  reKiM^oble  penons 
ace  those  of  Narcitsus  Marsli,  who  died  Primate  of 
Irdand*  17 IS:  J.  Conybeare,  Rector  of  Exeter 
College,  1730,  Deaa  of  Christ  Church,  1739,  and 
Bishop,  of  Bristol,  1750,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent Prc^esior  of  Poetry :  and  T.  Seeker,  Arah> 
bishop,  of  Canterbury,  1758. 

The  first  Libhart  (^  this  Collie  appears  to 
have  be«a  erected  in  1383;  but  the  present  on« 
was  bniit  in  1778,  after  an  elegant  though  j^in 
deeiicn,  furnislied  by  the  Rev.  William  Crow«^ 
Public  Orator  of  the  University.  It  is  situated 
ia  the  C<dtege  garden,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  quadrBDgl^  and  contains  an  extensive  and  va- 
Inahk  collection  of  both  printed  boolcs  and  MSS. 
Among  the  former  is  a  chaicc  collection  of  Aldine 
daastcs.  Of  these  the  greater  part  were  ^ven,  b^ 
sides  other  booki^  by  Joseph  Sanford,  B.  D.  once  a 


SlgBtd  by  Sir  W.  PuUinnt  ud  T.  VoaduuU,  Sm).  OSccra  of 
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meiqber  of  this  Society,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of 
Ballicd.  As  a  bare  mentioo  of  that  gcDtlemaa's 
name  is  all  that  appears  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  Jic- 
count  of  the  College,  we  give  the  foltowinf^  es- 
tract  respecting  him  frtmi  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 


case,  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadranfi^Ie  :  he  used 
to  read  at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  without  lire,  In  the 
coldest  weather.  On  every  Friday,  in  all  wea- 
thers, he  never  missed  walking  to  some  house,  four 
or  five  miles  off,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell, 
where  he  used  to  dine  on  fisb.  I  suppose  there  is 
no  old  servant  left  at  Balliol  to  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  place.  On  his  application  to  the  Bishop  for 
ordination,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Chaplain,  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger,  and  who,  ai  usual,  told 
him  he  must  examine  bim ;  nnd  the  6rst  question 
pri^osed  was,  Quidjides?  to  which  Sanford  re- 
plied in  a  loud  tone,  (and  increasing  it  at  each  an- 
swer,) Quod  non  vides.  The  second  question  was. 
Quid  speg?  to  which  Sanford  answered,  Futura 
res.  The  third  was,  Quid  clmritas  ?  to  which  he 
roared  out,  fn  mundo  rariias.  Upon  which  the 
Chaplain,  finding  that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
character  to  deal  with,  left  him,  and  went  to  in^ 
form  the  Bishop  what  had  pnssed  below,  with  a 
person  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of,  who  had 
given  in  his  name,  Joseph  Sanford,  of  Balliol; 
which  made  the  Bishop  laugh,  and  exclaim,  '  You 
examine  him  1  why  he  is  able  to  examine  you  and 
our  whole  bench]  pray  desire  him  to  walk  up:' 
when  the  Bishop  made  an  apolcgy  for  the  Chap- 
lain, and  said  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Sanford  had  not 
applied  to  him  in  the  6rst  instance.  In  an  even- 
ing it  was  his  constant  practice  to  walk  his  milo 
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up  and  down' Mr.  Fletcher's  shop,  afler  he  had 
taken  his  tea  at  Horsemnn's  cuffoe-house,  in  the 
High-street,  where  he  used  to  meet  Mr.  Crache- 
Tode,  Dr.  Smallwell,  nnd  other  Christ  Church  men, 
who  generally  used  to  accompany  him  to  the  TuH, 
He  was  a  profuuDd  scholar,  and  rendered  Dr. 
Keniiicott  great  nssistnncein  his  great  work  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Hi«  extensive  library  he  gave  to 
Exeter  College,  by  a  nuncupative  will,  witriesiicd 
1^  Mr.  Fletcher.  Dr.  Eveieigb,  of  Oriel,  who  t 
mink  married  a  daughter  of  hia  nephew,  Dr.  ^an- 
ford,  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Seuls,  presenl«i  a 
portrait  of  him  to  Exeter  College :  ho  ifi  repre- 
(ented  with  a  folio  under  his  arm,  which  is  the 
first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  a  book  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  which  he  bought  for  a  trifle  of  Da- 
vid Wilifon,  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand;  and  as 
(oon  as  he  bad  ascertained  his  treasure,  he  never 
Udd  the  book  down,  but  took  it  himself  to  his 
lodging,  and  the  next  morning  set  out  fur  Oxford, 
although  he  had  not  finished  the  business  which 
brought  him  to  ix}ndon,  and  kept  the  book  in  his 
hands  llie  whole  journey,  until  he  had  safely  lodged 
it  io  his  room  at  Balliol.  He  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  acquisition,  that,  on  Mr,  Fletcber'a 
next  visit  to  London,  he  sent  a  guinea  hy  him  to  • 
the  bookseller,  in  addidon  to  what  he  had  first 
paid  him.  He  died  September  25th,  1774,  aged 
M  years ;  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  aisle  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdnlen,  Oxon. 
in  which  church  a  monument,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, has  been  raised  to  his  memory.  He  was 
equally  well  known  for  his  learning,  extensive  li^* 
brary,  and  singularity  in  dress." 

Gettt'i  Mag.  Oct.  1816. 
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Ijn  tfiis  Obrarj  etaads  also  a  )ai^e  anil  baiulM 
some:  Orrery,  the  donatioD  of  Iaoibbi  fflsck- 
all,  Esq.  of  Great  Haseley,  in  the  ceunty  of  Qxt 
ford,  A.  D.  1757. 

Previous^  to  theyearl708,  the  old  Chapel wai 
tbfe  depoaitorj  of  the  literary  treautte3.of  Erxeter 
College,  In  that  year  a  fipe>  which  broke  out  in  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  consumed  nearly  tie 
nhole  interior  of  the  huiiding,  and,  most  unfor- 
Siaately,  the  major  part  of  the  hookA  contained 
whhin  its  walls.  The  Bodleian  Library,  one  part 
of  which  was  but  twelve  yards  ^stant  from  that 
of  Exeter  College,  was  in  great  danger  from  this 
fire.  As  the  wind  was  westerly,  the  most  serious 
wprehensions  were  entertained  for  its  aofet^^ 
Fortunately,  however,  of  the  latter  there  was  very 
little ;  and  assistance  beang  speedily  and  effectn^y 
rendered,  a  catastrophe  so  tnily  lamentable  as  m» 
destruction  of  the  Anest  library  in  the  world  win 
happily  averted.  I'he  books  consumed  were  how- 
ever soon  replaced,  and,  together  with  lai^  addition* 
whidi  they  received  from  various  subsequent  beoe« 
factors,  occupied  for  a  time  their  old  situation. 

Conformably  to  the  plan  of  this  wturk,  we  shaH 
record  in  our  Appendix  the  names  of  some  c^  the 
more  eminent  men  produced  by  each  College;  bitf 
we  must  here  be  permitted  to  s^eet,  from  the  ver^ 
copious  list  of  great  names  which  Exeter  College 
can  exhibit,  that  of  a  divines  whose  life,  while  it 
exemplifies  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  snccesi 
which  industry  and  perseverance  may  hope  to 
command,  aflbrds^  also  a  melancholy  ilUistvation  aS 
the  instability  of  human  fortune.  Dr..  John  Pri- 
deatix,  of  whom  slieht  mention  has  beei  alreadji 
made,  was  the  child  of  poor  parents,  resident  at 
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Stowfiwt,  in  Deroiwfalre.  Diaappointed  io  tb  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  humble  appointment  of  pa- 
Rib^lork,  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  U^ 
borough,  he  left  his  Dative  couaty,  made  hia  waj 
to  Oxford,  aad  became  a  menial  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  very  Ccdk^e^  over  which  it  waa  afterwards  his 
fertune  to  preside,  in  tbifl  servile  occi^tion  he 
■o  acqoitted  himself,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  hie 
raperiors,  by  whom  he  was  removed  to  a  aituattoQ  ia 
wfaicb  be  bad  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  after  which  be  panted.  The  excdlent 
natural  abilities  which  he  poeieaScd  wete  dow  moat 
«i»diio«ialy  cultivated ;  he  became  a  achiJar  of  the 
first  eminence,  and  tpeedily  met  with  that  pre&r^ 
meat  which  is  the  appropriate  reward  of  eminent 
talents,  united  to  personal  worth.  A  Canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  the  Regius  Professorship  of  I)i> 
vinity,  and  the  Headship  of  hia  College,  were  totv 
oeaeively  bestowed  upon  him.  In  the  latter  c^is- 
ctly,  so  widely  extended  was  hia  &me  as  a  pre- 
ceptor, that  students  Booked  from  variona  parts 
abroad  to  place  themselves  under  his  tuition  ;  and 
it  became  necewary  to  build  for  their  Bccommo- 
dation  the  house  immediately  behind  the  Reetor'a 
lodgings,  on  the  north^^  side  of  the  qua(fa<atigle. 
Dr.  Pndeaux  held  his  Rectorship  tirom  1619  to 
1C4S;  and  in  the  intermediate  time  filled  the  ho- 
noumble  office-  of  Vice-Chancellor.  In  the  year 
1641,  Charles  1.  advanced  him  to  the  prelacy  as 
Kshop  of  Worcester ;  but  this  was  a  preferment 
merely  nominal.  The  Presbyterian  party  had 
now  gained  the  ascendancy ;  the  Bishop's  revenues 
were  sequestered ;  and  so  scanty  was  the  pittance 
allotted  tohim  out  of  their  ample  amount,  that  he 
Was  obliged  to  sell  even  his  books  for  a  subsistence. 
His  distiesa  was  even  yet  more  severe.    He  was 
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one  day  met  b)r«  friend,  in  the  >tT«et:oftbA  villnge 
at  which  he  resided,  wallcing  witli  something  rolled 
up  in  his  k^^wd,  as  if  with  a  view  towardi  conoeal- 
meot.  Hh  friend  enquiring  what  he  had  got 
there,  the  venerable  diocesan,  with  good-humoursd 
jocularity,  replied,  that,  like,  an  ostrich,  he  waa 
obliged  to  make  an  occasional  meal  upon  iron,  di^ 
covering  at  the  same  time  some  fragments  of  that 
metal,  which  he  was  going  to  sell  at  the  black- 
■mith's  for  the  means  of  purchasing  himself  a  din- 
ner. About  a  year  after  the  murder  of  his  royal 
patron,  Bishop  Pridenux's  suSerings,  which  ha 
nad  borne  throughout  with  a  fortitude  and  resif^ 
nation  truly  Christian,  were  also  terminated  by 
death. 

Coming  out  of  the  quadrangle,  and  turning 
round  the  south-western  angle  of  the  College,  we 
now  proceed  along  Bra&en-nose  Lane'",  into 
Radclifie  Square,  of  a  view  in  which  Lord  Orford 
remarks,  that  it  presents  "  such  a  vision  of  lai^ 
"  ediBces,  unbroken  by  private  bouses,  as  the 
"  mind  is  apt  to  enUrlain  of  ancient  cities  which 
♦*  exist  no  longer."  On  the  north  of  this  magni- 
ficent Square  are  the  Public  Scliools,  and  on  tbie 
west  the  beautiful  College  of  All  Souls;  the 
•auth^rn  side  is  formed  by  St.  Mary's,  the  pride 
of  Oxford  churches,  and  the  western  side  is 
bounded  by  the  venerable  front  of  Brasen-nuse. 
Coll^^e.  in  the  centre  of  the  Square  the  Radcli- 
vian  Library  rears  its  classic  (ionic,  proudly  emu- 
lating its  neighbours  of  the  older  time.  Ttie  whole, 
does  indeed  present  a  must  superb  "  vision  of  large 
*■  edifices."  Not  a  single  docnestic  dwelling  has  been 

"  At  tbt  cutcrn  ntiemitf  of  thii  lone, 
Euter  Coll^  gardtn,  t>  a  vrrj  Joftj  a 
trtr,  macb  noticed  bj  itrangtri. 
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suf&red  to  intrude  on  the  tacred  nres.  The  eye 
luxuriates  in  an  andistnrbed  contemplation  of 
some  of  the  most  sublime  effort*  of  ancient  and 
i&odem  art ;  wttile  the  heart  iwelli  with  ffratefiil 
iUlotirBtiQn  of  the  pietV)  the  lore  of  leaminff,  the 
frisdonij  and  the  nrnnincence  of  the  rerered  fathers 
to  whom  Oicfbrd  is  indebted  for  them.  A  parti- 
Calar  description  will  hereafter  be  allotted  to  each 
edifice ;  bnt  for  the  present  we  must  confine  our 
Intention  solely  to  one,  namely,  to 

TAe  KING'S  HALL  AND  COLLEGE  OF 
BRASEN-NOSE, 

tnostof  Ae  ancient  buildings  of  which  yetremMn; 
although  we  have  to  regret,  that  in  the  alterations, 
dictated  \>y  necessity  or  by  convenience,  too  little 
attention  has  sometimes  been  gimd  to  the  ori- 
^nal  character  of  those  buildings.  Towards  Uie 
northern  end  of  the  long  irregoliir  ran^e  of  front 
which  this  College  presents^  a  massive  square 
tower  rise!  orer  the  entrance  into  the  principal 
quadrangle.  At  the  Bouthern  extremity  of  the 
front  appears  the  western  end  of  the  chapel,  orna- 
mented by  a  window  of  good  design,  the  tracery 
of  which  is  chiefly  formed  into  a  Catherine  wheel. 
Previously  to  the  heighteiiing  of  the  buildings 
ou  each  side,  the  gateway  toWer  must  have  made 
an  august  appearance.  Even  now,  though  defi- 
cient in  comparattre  elevation,  it  possesses  const'- 
derable  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  is  certainly 
next  to  wst  of  Christ  Church,  the  finest  gateway 
tower  in  Oxford.  In  its  inferior  division  is  the 
finely  arched  portal,  the  gate  of  whieb,  as  an  il- 
lusU'ation  of  the  singular  name  borse  by  the  Cel- 
ine, eshibitfl  a  brasen  human  face,  furnidied  with 
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ft  nose  of  most  extravagant  dimensions".  lliS 
middle  division  of  the  tower  is  ornamented  in  ex- 
cellent taste  by  four  ranges  of  cjnque~foil  headed 
blank  arches,  two  large  windows,  and  a  battle- 
ment; from  within  which  rises  a  beautiful  em-, 
battled  oriel  window,  flanked  by  vacant  niches 
under  coronal  canopies,  llie  summit  of  the 
tower,  and  the  whole  line  of  front,  display  also 
the  usual  finish  of  an  embattled  parapet.  The 
,  interior  face  of  this  fine  tower  is  ornamented  in  a 
similar  style,  but  not  quite  so  richiy. 

The  principal  quadrangle  is  of  considerable 
sstent,  but  of  very  irregular  architecture.  So 
little  prepossessing  indeed  is  its  appearance,  that» 
after  enjoying  from  its  north-western  corner  a 
view  of  the  interesting  group  of  objects  presented 
by  the  gateway  tower,  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
and  St.  Mary's  spire,  the  tourist  will  find  nothing 
to  detain  him  from  the  H9II,  except  perhaps  a 
piece  of  statuary  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  repre- 
senting Samson,  armed  with  a  jaw-bone,  in  vio- 
lent personal  conflict  with  a  Philistine,  whom  he 
is  on  the  point  of  smiting  to  the  earth". 

The  Hall  is  a  room  of  ample  proportions,  on  the 
southern  side  of  tjie  court.  Over  the  outer  door 
are  two  busts,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  by  the 

<i  So  eu-ty  H  tlie  jem  liTs,  &□  tudemic  Hall  ttood  on  put  of 
the  aite  of  tha  pment  Coltfge.  It  also  bore  the  tune  appelUtion, 
moat  piob&blj  from  a  hage  hruin  kaodier,  in  the  form  of  a  note, 
on  the  portal.  At  Stamford  too,  one  of  the  four  College!  had  the 
■ame  nuoe,  from  the  face  of  a  lioa  01  leopard  on  the  main  door 
of  the  building.  When  Htaty  VIII.  rriortcd  tn  tlie  expedient  of 
dcbwing  the  ailver  coin,  it  wa>  humonninsly  laid,  that  "  tetton* 
"  (liipencei)  were  gone  to  Oiford  to  rtudy  at  Bnuen-noie." 

■■  This  piece  of  tcoEpture  i>,  by  the  Ouideg,  called  Cain  an4 
Abel ;  bat  the  jaw-bone  wielded  by  the  ricUr  appears  to  at  ded< 
■iTeof  ita  being  iateoded  tar  SMiaou  and  one  of  bi>  I 
•ntagoDuti, 
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laen  employed  in  excavating  tbc  foundation  of 
the  College;  but  the  story  needs  confirmation. 
They  represent  King  Alfred,  and  John  Scotui 
Erigena;  the  former  of  whom  was  the  truly  illu»- 
trions  restorer  of  learning  at  Oxford,  and  the 
latter,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  enrly 
scholars.  The  bust  of  Alfred  is  particulai-ly  well 
sculptured,  and  in  excellent  preservation ;  the  fea- 
tures full  of  expression.  \Vithin  the  Hall  ere 
many  portraits;  among  which  two  ancient  ones, 
contained  in  a  bay  window  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  naturally  claim  attention  first,  from 
their  representing  Bishop  Smyth  and  Sir  Richard 
Sutlon,  who  were  associated  ill  ^e  beneficent 
work  of  foundinc  the  College. 

The  first  of  these  benefactors  performed  a  very 
distinguished  part  in  public  life  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Robert 
Smyth,  of  Peel-house  in  Widdowes,  parish  of 
Prescol,  Lancashire.  Of  his  early  years  little 
that  can  ^  relied  on  is  known,  nor  is  it  even 
certain  to  which  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  he  be- 
longed. Of  his  having  studied  at  this  University, 
there  cannot,  however,  oe  any  doubt,  since  it  is  on 
record,  that  before  the  year  H!)?  he  had  graduated 
here  as  Bachelor  of  Law.  His  first  promotion 
was  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  Hanaper ;  to  which 
office  were  added,  in  pretty  rapid  succession,  the 
Deanery  of  St,  Stephen's,  Westminster,  the.  Reo- 
tory  of  Cheshunt,  the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  the  Presidentship  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Council  at  Ludlow.  In  1495  he  was 
translated  to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  over  which 
he  presided  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Buckdea  Castle  on  the  Sd  of  January,  1513-14. 
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He  vas  slao,    in  the  year  1500,  Chancellor  of 
the  UniTersity.' 

Sir  Richard  Sutton,  co-founder  with  the  Bishop, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  WlUiam  Sutton, 
Xnuhu  of  an  ancient  &iniilr,  seated  near  Mao>- 
clesfield  in  Cheshire.  Sir  Kichard  followed  the 
profession  of  law,  and  in  14iJ8  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Priry  Council.  In  1513  he  held  the  Stew- 
ardship of  SioQ  monastery,  Middlesex.  He  wa* 
also  fr^uently  chosen  one  of  the  goveroors  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  Uniting  with  Bisht^  Smylh  in 
tli«  henevolent  design  of  adding  another  to  the 
ten  noble  Colleges  of  which  this  renowned  seat 
of  learning  could  eren  then  boast,  Sir  B.  Suttoa 
obtmned  from  University  College,  in  the  year 
1508,  a  ninety-two  years'  lease  oif  Brasen-nose 
and  Little  University  Halls,  with  their  respective 
appendagea.  To  these,  fur  which,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  an  estate  was  given  to  Universitjr 
College  as  an  equivalent,  were  afterwards  addra 
Salisbury,  CLdmund,  Haberdashers',  Black,  Sti4}le, 
and  Glazeo  Hallsi*,  together  with  Sl  Mary's 
Entry.  On  the  site  of  nearly  all  these  stands  the 
College  of  Brasen-nose ;  or,  to  give  it  its  full  titlrj 
the  Kittg^t  HaU  and  CoUege  tff  Broien^uose;  ths 
original  Society  of  which,  by  a  charter  granted  to 
tlie  Founder,  Jan.  15,  1511-13,  was  directed  to 
consist  of  a  Principal  and  sixty  Scholars,  who 
were  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
philosophy,  and  afterwards  in  divinity.  In  the 
revised  code  of  statutes  however,  given  in  1521-2?, 

P  WbeoHalli  bewncBnnHniiu,  the  HOit  tfiflinf  aircumttance* 
of  ■ccidcnUI  dutinction  were  allowed  to  gire  them  ■  name.  Some 
vf  IheH  epithet!  nwe  «iScicBtl<r  luliooa*.  We  Mad  ef  Ape, 
Beei,  GiHterj  Mutton,  Perikmi,  nfac.  Fill,  Md  FtuaBoe  Halh. 
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by  Sir  R.  Sirtlon,  the  surviving  Founder,  the 
3<>ciety  Is  affirmed  to  concist  of  a  Prin^pel  and 
twelve  FeRowR,  natives  of  the  diocese  of  LiehBeld 
and  Coventry,  in  which  diocese  the  couiitiei  pala- 
tine of  Chester  and  LanGaster  were  at  that  time 
comprehended.  Towards  the  endowment  of  tfie 
College  both  Founders  contributed  very  liberally; 
and  DumcTous  benefactions  having  been  since  re- 
ceived,  the  revmues  of  tbe  estaUisbment  have 
breome  sufficiently  ample  to  support  a  considerable 
additional  nunsberof  F^lows,  Seholars,  anti  Ex- 
hibitioners. 

Various  other  portraits  edom  the  walls  of  the 
refectory;  namrfy,  an  imarfnar?  one  of  King  AI- 
ired,  one  of  Lord  Chancellor  S^esmere,  of  ^rak 
Dachess  of  Somerset,  of  Daan  Nojrcll,  of  Princi- 
pals Radt3We,  Yarborough,  Yate,  aftd  Cleaver,  of 
Mrs.  Joyce  Frankland,  of  Lord  Mordaunt,  and  of 
George  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Mrs.  P.  who 
resided  chiefly  at  the  memorable RyeHoH«*in  Hert- 
fordshire, ana  was  a  liberal  benefactress  to  both  our 
English  Universities,  is  represented  holding  in  her 
hand  a  watch  of  similar  appearance  to  thoEe  now 
tern>ed  hmtting-watAas.  The  Hall  is  likewise  de- 
corated with  bustfi  of  the  Founders,  whose  armorial 
bearings,  along  with  those  of  other  benefactors,  are 
«Iso  emblazonad  on  its  windows.  It  may  not  be 
iminteresting  to  add,  that  before  the  present  hond- 
Home  and  ample  fire-place  was  presented  by  Lord 
Curzon,  that  is,  till  about  the  year  1760,  the  Hall 
Was  warmed  by  a  fire  made  on  a  hearth  in  the 
centre  of  the -floors. 


*  Tliii  WM  slso  tb«  rate  in  other  Cotl^gH,  Irat  tlie  prftdiee  w 
not  parhapB  rtfalncd  >d  long  In  mj. 
D  3  ■ 
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'  The  inner  quadrangle  u  but  smdl;  it  lies  to 
the  southward  of  the  principal  <Hie,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  passage  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  latter.  It  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
Chapel  and  the  Library,  and  on  a  first  entrance 
strikes  the  eye  with  some  portion  of  grandeur. 
A  neorpr  view  has  not  however  the  effect  of  con- 
•  firming  the  favourable  impression.  Not  only  do 
the  ditrercnt  buildings  exhibit  a  diversity  of  styte, 
but  even  in  the  several  parts  of  the  same  building 
a  want  of  correspondence  is  perceptible.  Pre- 
viously to  the  building,  between  the  years  165'> 
and  1667,  of  the  present  Chapel,  the  devotions 
of  the  Society  were  performed  in  an  Oratory  over 
the  Buttery,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great 
quadrangle.  Speflking  of  this  Oratory,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers remarks,  that  A.  Wood  very  erroneously 
thought  it  was  never  consecrated.  What  positive 
evidence  may  exist  of  its  having  been  actually 
consecrated,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  have  cer- 
tainly always  understood,  that  mere  upper  rooms 
which  may  have  chanced  to  be  used  as  places  of 
worship,  and  which  might  afterwards  be  converted 
to  secular  uses,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  received  epi^ 
copal  consecration. 

Numerous  and  glaring  violations  of  architectu- 
ral congruity  are  observable  in  the  present  Chapel, 
the  plan  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  tiimisiied 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  whose  youth,  at  the 
time,  has  been  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  many 
departures  from  established  rules  observable  within 
the  edifice.  The  excuse  is  plausible;  and,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  could  almost  wish  he  had  ever  con- 
tinued an  equally  young  architect,  rather  than 
have  introduced  into  Oxford  bis  iaTOurite  style  of 
coastructing  churches. 
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.  CoQsidered  in  detail,,  the  Chapel  before  us  does 
Geitainly  afibrd  abundant  ground  of  censure ;  yet, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  viewed  as  a  whole,  it 
not  only  makes  a  favourable  impression,  but  even 
possesses  an  air  of  grandeur.  Its  roof,  beautifully 
imitative  of  those  groioed  stone  roofs,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  our  early  architects  were  so 
£kmou9,  its  uniform  lines  of  stalls,  its  lateral 
ranges  of  painted  wjndows,  its  highly  embellished 
altar,  and  its  gluwing  eastern  window,  nil  combine 
to  produce  an  impressive  and  very  pleasing  efiect. 
The  latter  is  executed  in  Pearson's  best  manner, 
from  drawinga  by  J.  H.  Mortimer,  a  celebrated 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  who,  in  177!'* 
had  the  high  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King 
an  unsolicited  appointment  to  a  Royal  Academi- 
cian's place.  Among  the  sepulchral  memorials  in 
the  ante-chapel  is  a  bust,  esteemed  a  very  striking 
likeness  of  Dr.  Shippen,  a  late  Principal  of  the 
College,  to  which  1$  appended  an  epitaph  written 
by  X)r.  Frewin,  an  Oxford  physician.  A  monu- 
ment, executed  by  Bacon,  has  also  been  lately 
placed  by  the  Principal  and  Fellows,  to  the  me- 
mory ot  Bishop  Cleaver,  late  Principal  of  the 
College.  This  Chapel  was  built  in  consequence  of 
a  subscription  so  liberul,  as  to  prove  also  adequute. 
to  the  erection  of  a  new 

LiBBABv,  whither  we  now  lead  the  way.  It 
is  situated  over  an  arcade,  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  rooms,  between  the  Chapel  and  the 
southern  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle.  The  books 
and  MSS.  are  numerous ;  among  the  latter  are 
collations  of  the  classics,  with  illustrative  notes^  by 
Christopher  Wasse,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
and  one  of  the  boasts  of  Cambridge  at  the  lattcr 
«d  of  the  17th  century.    Of  this  gentleman  it 
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vas  that  -Bentley,  with  vondrons  self-comfda- 
cency,  affirmed,  **  Wheo  I  am  dead,  Wasse  irill 
**  be  the  most  learned  man  in  England ;"  a  predic- 
tion rendered  nngetory  by  the  previous  death  of 
Wasse.  The  collations  and  notes  in  question  are 
attached  to  the  classical  part  of  a  valuable  coHec- 
tion  of  books,  formerly  belonging  to  Principal 
Yarbo rough,  and  which,  the  Principal  having 
died  intestate,  were  presented  to  the  Library  m? 
his  heirs.  Here  is  also  preserved  a  poem,  in  old 
French,  writt«i  about  the  middle  of  the  I4th 
century,  by  Ae  herald  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  whose  achievements  it  recites  in  uncouth 
Terse.  A  custom,  which  before  the  invention  of 
printing  was  generally  prevalent,  obtained  in  this 
Library  to  a  perhaps  later  period  than  in  any 
other ;  we  mean  that  of  attaching  the  books  by 
chains  to  the  shelves;  a  practice  discontinued 
here  only  in  the  year  ITS'*,  when  the  interior  of 
the  Library  was  rebuilt  hy  Wyntt,  in  a  style  highly 
ornamental,  and  similar  to  those  of  Oiiel  and 
New  Colleges. 

Besides  the  buiidinj^s  contained  in  the  two  qua- 
drangles already  described,  a  set  of  apartments', 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  eight  students,   i 
and  a  large  commodious  dwelling-house  fronting  ; 
High  Street,  are  also  comprehended  in  the  College  i 
edifices.     The  latter  was  built  in  1770  as  a  i-esi-  I 
dence  for  the  Principal :  but,  were  a  projected  J 
plan  for  rebuilding  the  College  carried  into  exe-   | 
cution,  on   the   magnificent  scale  laid  down  in 
Williams's  Oxonia,  this  house  and  sundry  adjoin- 
ing buildings,  the  leases  of  which  are  yet  unex- 
pired, would  be  taken  down,  in  order  to  make 

'  Cilrtd  tbe  Iffw  BflildiHE^ 
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WAT  £>r  fltmstructiag  on  ttie  line  of  High  Street, 
whidi  irouJd  thus  receive  an  accession  of  magni- 
Seeaee,  a  aew  and  splendid  southern  front. 

Opeoejfe  to  us,  as  we  repass  the  gate  of  Brasen- 
nese,  lies  the  next  and  the  last  object  of  our  first 
day's  WaUit  the  College  of 

ALL  SOULS» 

Cplkgmm  Omnium,  ^Hunarum  fideUum  defvncto- 
nan  ae  Oxon,;  so  called  from  an  obligation  under 
which  the  Society  lay,  to  offer  up  prsvers  for  the 
good  estate  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  of  the  Foun- 
der, during  their  lives;  and  for  the  souls  not  only 
of  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  after  their  de- 
cease, bat  of  all  subjects  who  had  fallen  in  th« 
War  vith  France,  and  of  all  the  faithful  deceased. 
lato  this  Ctdlege  we  shall,  as  is  usual,  introduce 
our  Btnmger  from  the  High  Street ;  but  let  him 
first  step  across  the  way,  and  examine  with  us  the 
southern    iront  of   this   fair   daughter  c^   j^ma 

Here  the  venernhle  predominates ;  for  although 
the  irregularity  of  its  architectural  features  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  its  being  viewed  with  uomixed 
satisfaction,  an  air  of  antique  dignity  still  sits  upon 
^is  aspect  of  the  College,  and  heightens  our 
regret  for  tb^  injury  which  it  has  sustained  Iroio. 
&e  innovations  of  oiodern  repair.  The  door-ways 
are  dissimilar  in  size  and  in  decoration ;  the  win-  - 
d«ws  have  been  modernized  in  complete  defiance 
of  uniformity;  one  part  of  the  parapet  is  em-, 
batded,  the  other  plain ;  and  only  one  of  the.  gate- 
ways is  surmounted  by  a  tower.  This  tower  is,, 
however,  an  interesting  feature.  It  rises  to  a  re- 
»pcct»ble  height,  is  embattled,  and  ornamented 
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by  well-eifecuted  etatues  of  Henry  VI.  and  oF 
Archbishop  Chichele.  Along  the  front  is  a  range 
of  those  grotesque  waterspouts,  in  which  many  of 
the  ancient  buildings  of  Oxford  are  so  affluent; 
iind  nearly  adjoining  to  it  on  the  east,  n  good  dwell- 
ing house,  the  residence  of  the  Wartlen. 

Passing  tlirough  the  tower  gateway  into  the 
first  court,  the  scene  improves  upon  us.  The  eye 
first  catches,  in  front,  a  part  of  tlie  Chapel,  and  a 
superb  dial,  on  whose  ample  surface  the  flight  of 
time  is  marked  with  peculiar  accuracy;  the  maker 
having  drawn  one  whole  and  two  half  rays,  for 
the  greater  divisions  of  the  hour,  and  having 
marked  the  minutes,  fifteen  in  number,  on  each 
side  of  the  rays.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  when  a 
Fellow,  constructed  this  dial,  and  presented  it  to 
the  College,  which  is  besides  indebted  greatly  M 
him  for  the  interior  arrangement  of  its  Chapel. 

The  buildings  of  the  first  court,  which  although 
low,  and  for  the  most  part  plain,  are  regular,  and 
uniformly  embattled,  consist  chiefly  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Proceeding  through  a  passage  in  the  eastern 
side  of  this  square,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  small 
court,  the  sweetly  retired  air  of  which  is  particu- 
larly pleasing. 

The  pointed  windows  and  graduated  buttresses 
which  distinguish  the  building  on  the  north  b^ 
long  to  the  Hall,  into  which  we  now  beg  permit 
sion  to  lead  the  way, 

Althoufrh  in  point  of  size  this  room  yields  to 
some  of  the  other  College  refectories,  its  propor- 
tions are  excellent,  and  it  is  richly  furnished  with 
subjects  of  decoration.  On  entering,  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  will  rest  upon  a  noble  statue  in  white 
marble,  of  a  Judge,  (Blackstone,)   whose  Com- 
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niCDtaries  on  English  law  have  justly  entitled  liim 
to  the  epithet  ^  celebrated,"  and  will  transmit  his 
name  with  distinguUhcd  honour  to  remote  pos- 
terity. Of  this  statue,  which  has  great  merit, 
Bacon  was  the  sculptor,  and,  as  a  remuneration  for 
his  labour,  received  from  the  Society  four  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas.  Among  the  otaer  ornaments 
of  the  Hall  art;  various  paintings,  busts,  and  a 
series  of  casts  from  the  antique.  At  a  picture 
over  the  chimney-fMece  we  would  pause  a  little, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  our  tourist  to 
Archbishop  Chichele,  the  munificent  Founder  of 
■the  College.  This  excellent  Prelate  occupied  the 
arcliicpiscopal  chair  of  Canterbury  at  a  time  in 
which  the  church,  as  then  established,  was  pecu- 
liarly disturbetl.  Lollardism,  as  the  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  WicklifTc  were  termed,  ^ns  spreading 
with  great  rapidity  over  the  land.  It  consequently 
became  the  Archbishop's  peculiar  duty  to  exert 
himself  in  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, in  which  he  occupied  so  distinguished 
a  rank,  and  to  which  the  Wicklivian  tenets  were 
so  decidedly  inimical.  A  task  of  so  much  delicacy 
and  difficulty  could  not  be  performed  without 
exciting  the  enmity  of  those  against  whom  iu 
operatupn  was  directed,  and  the  Archbishop  has 
accordingly  been  branded  with  the  name  of  per- 
secutor. But  with  how  little  justice  he  was  thus 
stigmatized,  may  be  inferred  from  the  virulent 
martyrologist  Fox,  who,  although  ever  ready  to 
impugn  his  conduct,  ami  vilify  the  memoir  of 
Catholic  ecclesiastics,  has  found  nothing  to  allege 
lupinst  our  venerable  diocesan.  Archbishop 
Cnichele  was  bom  at  Higham  Ferrars.  educated 
at  Winchester,  and,  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
made  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  that  Welate's 
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liewly-^ounded  College  at  Oxford.  Chichele's  prc>>- 
motion  in  the  churcti  was  rapid ;  and,  as  was  gene* 
rally  the  case  with  churchmen  of  talent,  at  a  period 
in  which  lawmen  seldom  received  such  an  education 
as  to  fit  ihem  for  becoming  stateamen,  he  was  much 
employed  by  his  royal  masters  in  affairs  of  legisla' 
tion,  and  in  diplomatic  nceocintions. 

In  1107  he  was  sent  bv  King  Henry  IV.  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Pope*,  who  at  Sienna  consecrated 
him  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Hence  he  was  trans^ 
lated  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury,  ovet 
which,  during   the   long   period   of  twenty-nine 

J  ears,  he  presided  with  singular  dignity  and  abi- 
ity.  Equally  prudent  and  spirited,  he  ever  shewed 
himself  a  judicious  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  her  ministers:  although  favourable  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he 
uniformly  apposed  their  temporal  usurpations. 
He  nevertheless  received  the  offer  of  a  Cardioal'i 
bat,  but  declined  to  accept  it ;  and,  after  a  lon^ 
active,  and  useful  life,  had  just  petitioned  for  a 
release  from  the  oppressive  cares  c£  bis  high 
pfEce,  when  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  release 
him  at  once  from  every  earthly  care.  He  died 
1443,  and  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir  of  his  cathedral  church.  Besides  found' 
ing  the  College  of  All  Souls,  he  established 
and  supported  in  this  city  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Bernard;  afterwards,  through  additional  bounty^ 
converted  into  the  College  of  St.  John.  , 

In  the  picture  which  has  drawn  from  us  this 
biographical    sketch,   the   Archbishop   is  repre- 

■  Baidei  the  ftnbuij  to  Pope  Grcgor;  XII.  Ib«  ArchbiiHo]^ 
m*  employed  iu  two  other  ji^al  muiioiu,  ud  Wm  tbnee  Mat 
uabuMtdoT  l«  tlw  MVrt  of  Fraoee. 
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Knted  standine  nnder  a  canotiy,  and  receiTing 
from  the  architect  a  plan  of  the  street-front  m 
his  College.  The  dull  bluish  colour  of  the  pieoe 
has  an  unpleasing  effect;  but  the  drawing  is  good, 
the  altitudes  of  the  several  figures  are  easy  and 
^Irited,  and  their  countenances  generally  expres- 
sive. 

The  first  benefit  which  Chichele  conferred  up<»i 
Oxford  was  the  founding,  in  1436,  of  a  College, 
dedicated  to  St.  Beruarcl,  for  scbolars  of  the  Ci»- 
tertian  order' ;  having  completed  which,  the  Arch- 
bishop, whose  first  intentions  had  not  perhaps 
extended  beyond  what  he  had  now  achieved,  hap- 
pily resolved  to  follow  the  exumple  of  Wykeham, 
(and  he  was  the  first  who  did  so,)  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  learning,  by  founding  a  Col- 
lege for  secular  students,  on  a  liberal  ana  exten- 
sive plan.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he  began 
to  make  the  necessary  purchases  of  tenements  and 
of  ground  for  a  site;  having  completed  which, 
the  foundation-stone  was  solemnly  laid  on  the 
loth  of  February,  1437.  lu  seven  years  the 
buildings  were  completed,  at  the  expence,  in- 
cluding books  and  other  College  requisites,  of 
430^1.  3s.  Sd.'  By  the  charter,  in  which,  at 
Chichele's  request,  tCinf^  Henry  VI.  assumed  the 
title  of  Founder,  the  Society  was  to  consist  of 

'  Sec  our  Kfonnt  of  St.  John'i  College,  nAd  Of  tbc  rdigraiii 
fouadationi  in  Oxford  before  dw  diHolntion. 

"  Tbe  nagti  of  tbe  workmca,  who  were  tbe  moat  ilulful  IbMt 
CoaM  be  procured,  were  u  bllowi : 

CarpcDtcn  mi  wwyen  .  .  6d.  per  Amj. 

MuoDi ,  .  Sd.  ditto 

Labourer! 4}lf.  ditto 

Muter  urpenter  .  t  .  .  .  .  B*.  id.  per  ^eek. 
Inage-joiken  uid  curen  .  4<.  $£  ditto,  beaidn  bed  Uld  Ijoird. 
IIk  windoira  were  g'ued  >t  I  (.per  fosl. 
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ft  Wardfcii'  and  twenty  Fdlows,  the  latter  of 
whom  might  be  increased  to  forty.  Of  these, 
HXleen  were  to  study  the  civil  and  canon  law; 
the  nemuinder  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  theo- 
logy- 

~  Over  this  picture  is  a  l&i^e  one  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  representing  the  Finding  of  the  LaWf 
6tid  king  Jonah  rending  }a»  robe^, 
■  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hall  is  a  bust  which 
the  antiQuarian  tourist  will  regard  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, wlien  he  finds  that  it  represents  the  "  aceu- 
*'  rale  Ldand,"  as  that  eoHoent  topographer  is 
emphatically  styled.  This  aeconiplishecl  antiquary 
was  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  our  literary  he- 
misphere, during  the  reign  of  the  Eighth  Harry; 
who,  although  not  hand^  down  to  us  as  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  letters  or  of  learned  men,  be- 
stowed upon  Leiand  enconragenient  of  the  most 
liberal  kind.  The  admirable  work  which,  under 
that  monarch's  auspices,  Leland  began  and  com- 
pleted, is  well  known ;  a  work  which,  if  dne  allow- 
Mice  be  made  for  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the 
age,  will  be  found  no  less  elegant  than  accurate. 
A>  a  &ithful  record  of  the  condition  of  towns, 
^e  state  of  property,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  at  the  time  in  whieh  it  was  written,  it 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  a  foantain 
from  which  all  succeeding  topographers  and  tour- 
i^a  have  drawn  so  pleDteously,  that  we  question 
whether  there  be  in  the  whole  Itinerary  a  dozm 


■  Bjr  ■  dHue  in  tbi*  CbKter,  Ule  Sbdit;  ircre  empoweni  to 
tniy  UiuU  to  the  kODUkl  itlae  of  SOOi.  ■  a  *ain  imictr  gnster  tbui 
had  FTcr  befbn  htta  Bllotred  ta  any  fonitdation.  Cbarten,  how- 
ever,  gnnted  by  Cliartts  1.'  and  Oeoi^  11;  hxn  iocrtaMd  tk« 
Sodetjr't  power  ormaUng'  pnidiuei  to  1090/.  per  anaim. 

r  1  Kinginli.  II. 
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IidAs  that  h&ve  never  been  quoted.  At  the  boat 
be&re  us  shews  a  countenance  emaciated,  fur- 
rowed with  wriokles,  and  bearing  every  indi- 
cation of  premature  decay,  it  probably  repre- 
aents  Lelaiul  et  that  calamltoua  period,  in  wliich 
the  affliction  of  losing  his  royu  patron  having 
been  auperadded  to  the  extreme  grief  with  which 
he  had  witnessed  the  barbaroua  destruction  of 
conventual  lihtaries,  bis  co^ioreal  and  intellectual 
facultifis  sunk  into  ruins  beneath  the  stroke. 
After  languishing  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
faopeleas  uiaaiuty,  he  expired  at  the  early  age  of 
twty-nine. 

Another  bust  represents  Linacre,  a  celebrated 
physician  of  the  15th  century,  first  Professor  of 
Gre^  at  Oxford,  oneof  the  founders  of  the  Colleee 
of  Pbysiuans,  London,  and  founder  of  the  Physic 
I<«:tures  Ht  Merton  College. 

In  addition  to  the  embellishments  already  ntv 
ticed}  the  Hall  contains  portraits  of  the  Founder, 
of  Colonel  Codrington,  and  of  Sir  Nathanid 
Lloyd;  having  enumerated  which,  and  j^Rt  hinted 
to  oBf  friend,  that,  if  he  be  indeed  tin  anliquani,  • 
he  will  find  in  the  roof  of  the  Col  lege- buttery* 
some  gratification  for  his  tatte,  wc  proceed  into 
the  grand  quadrangle,  in  which  the  Irluniph  of 
appropriate  college-architecture  may  almost  be 
deemed  complete. 

We  would  recomonend  our  stranger  to  take  his 
first  station  in  front  of  the  Common  Room,  be- 
tween the  two  splendid  towers  that  grace  the 
eastern  side  of  the  square ;  and  then  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  delighted  emotion,  with  which,  if  he 
possess  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  architecture,  he 

*  Is  tbe  baUarj  ii  «  bmt  of  H««knnoor  the  treldtict. 
1^2 
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cannot  but  contemplate  an  assemblage,  to  equal 
which  search  would  perhaps  be  vain. 

On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  leil  are  long 
ranges  of  building,  embattled,  pierced  with  pointed 
windows,  and  at  regular  intervals  supported  by 
slender  graduated  buttresses,  which  terminate  in 
lofty  knotted  pinnacles.  The  western  side  of  the 
court  is  formed  by  an  arcade  of  light,  though 
rather  plain,  architecture,  having  in  the  centre  a 
gateway,  through  which  is  the  entrance  from  Rad- 
clifFe  Square.  From  the  angles  of  the  gateway 
spring  four  \ofty  spiral  pinnacles,  flanking  a  turret 
of  much  elegance,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
perial crown.  The  spaces  between  the  ribs  of 
the  crown  are  filled  up  with  masonry,  the  ribs 
themselves  richly  studded  with  floral  knots, 
and  the  point  at  which  they  all  unite  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  welUsculptnred  acorn.  Just  beyond 
the  gate,  the  proud  dome  of  the  Radclifie  Library 
rises  in  graceful  magnificence,  seeming  as  if  placed 
there  on  purpose  to  give  a  splendid  finish  to  the 
scene;  while,  over  the  left  hand  comer  of  the 
area,  the  delicately  taper  spire  of  St.  Mary^s 
Church  shoots  up  into  the  air,  displaying,  as  if 
.  in  conscious  pride,  the  singularly  beautiful  cluster 
of  pinnacled  and  canopied  enrichment  that  orna- 
ments its  base.  It  is  here  that  Oxford  (in  the 
words  of  her  poet,  who  probably  hod  this  very 
prospect  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  stanza) 
may  preeminently  be  seen  to 

■ lift  her  bead  sublime 

Majestic  in  the  moss  of  time  ; 
Nor  wants  ffte  Grecia's  lietter  part, 
'Mid  the  proud  piles  of  ardent  art  j 
Nor  decent  Doric  to  dispense 
New  charms  'mid  old  magniftcenee  j 
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While  bere  and  ttwfe  ibft  Coviath  we&vaa 

Her  dndal  coronet  of  leaves  j 
While,  oa  with  rival  pride,  her  tow'rs  invade  tlte  aky. 
Proceed  we  -  dow  to  the  novth.  tid*  of  ttie  . 
square,  throu^  a  door,  in  which  aclmiMion  is 
gaiBed  into  the  Libxakt  ;  a  room  of  ijie  Inott 
anple  dimeiuiom,  measuring  in  length  one  hurn 
drad  and  ninety-eieht  feet,  and  in  breadtli,  excW 
we  of  the  recess,  tDirtjr-tvo  and  a  half.  Oppoaite 
to  the  entrance  i>  a  fiac  mMble  statue  of  Colonel 
Chriitt^her  Codrinc^toB,  the  frentiemaQ  to.wliom 
All  Souls  is  indebted  for  her  noble  repoiitorj'  of  the 
treasures  of  literature.  The  Colonel,  though  a 
Bsrfaadian  b;  birth,  waseducated  at  Christ  Church* 
and  thence  elected  to  a  Fellow^liip  of  All  Soalt. 
Here,  while  participating  in  the  bounty  of  the 
Founder,  he  imbibed  ^lo  a  Mjnilar  muni6cenoe 
of  spirit;  and  although  on  leaving  the  Unir 
versity  he  entered  on  the  bostliiif;  activity  of  fi 
military  life,  he  ceased  not  to  cherisii  the  remcm- 
Ivance  of  his  bdoved  College.  Some  time  aftw 
the  cominen cement  of  his  military  career,  his 
courage  and  fidelity  in  the  service  of  William  III. 
were  recompensed  by  the  Cn  plain -gen  eriUahip  of 
the  leeward  Islands.  On  the  7th  of  April,  17IOL, 
Colonel  Codrington  died  in  his  native  i»laiid  (^ 
Baihadoes,  where,  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Michad, 
hia  renoaiiM  were  fitxt  depoEitcd;  but  being  after^ 
wards  disinterred,  they  were  brouglit  across  tb* 
Atlantic,  and  now  rest  beneath  the  hallowed  pave- 
ment of  the  College  Chapel.  Besides  a  collection 
of  bM>k)i,  eethnftted  at  6OOOL  the  C^onel  be- 
queathed to  All  Soul^  the  sum  of  T0,00e;.  to  be 
e.xpendetl  in  building  iind  furi^ishing  n  suiti^ble 
Library;  in  consequence  of  which  munificent W 
e3 
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quest,  the  present  noble  room  wbs  erected,  and 
opened  in  the  year  1736'. 

The  bookcases,  richly  furnished  with  general 
literature,  aDtl  containing,  besides  numerous  rare 
manuscripts,  many  scarce  and  valuable  tbreign 
books,  are  ranged  in  two  tiers,  the  upper  one  of 
which  is  accessible  by  a  gallery.  Over  this  tier 
-are  placed,  alternately  with  vases,  busts  of  some  of 
the  more  eminent  Fellows  of  the  Society,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  by  Sir  Henry  Cheete;  who  was 
also  the  sculptor  employed  upon  the  statue  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Doric  and  Ionic  pilasters,  fluted,  and  painleii 
of  a  dark  olive  green  colour,  divide  the  bookcases 
from  each  other. 

Around  the  room  is  a  continuous  bench,  before 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  study,  reading  desks 
are  placed  at  proper  intervals.  Over  the  princi- 
pal doorway  is  a  fine  bust,  by  Koubilliac,  of  the 
Founder  of  the  College ;  and  in  a  glass  case,  be- 
hind the  statue  of  Codrington,  is  a  planetarium, 
kept  in  motion  by  madiinery,  wound  up  once  in 
eight  days.  On  a  table  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Library  the  virtuoso  may  regale  upon  a  rich  morsel 
of  antiquity.  Ihis  is  a  tripod  altar  found  at  Co- 
rinth, and  in  1771  presented  to  this  College  by 
Anthony  Lefroy,  Esq.  It  is  by  connoisseurs 
deemed  unique,  and  bears  on  its  pedestal  Uie 
following  inscription  : 


■  AlthoBgb  Colnn*!  Codriagton'i  noMe  beqoat  in  aid  af  Ifttom 
lui  ptea  him  ■  bi  mora  penDMunt  record  io  "  liAi'i  book"  thu) 
any  iiteruy  effort  of  hii  owu  could  have  doae,  he  ii  not  quite 
OHknown  u  *  wiilcr.     FoiU'  o!  lu)  pocBii  uc  In  the  MnMe  An^4-> 
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ABAU.  TRIPODEM. 

OLIM.  MATRI.  DEUM. 

IN.  TEUPLO.  S.  CORIMTHI. 

CONSECRATl'H. 

In  the  windows  of  a  room  attached  to  the 
Library  are  some  interesting  apecimeni  of  an- 
cient stained  glass;  so  ancient  indeed,  as  to  be 
reckoned  coeval  with  the  foundation.  Tlicee  spe* 
cimens  consist  chiefly  of  Sgures,  ill  drawn,  but 
posaessing  in  the  draperiei  all  that  dazzling  bril- 
liancy of  colour  which  constituted  tbe  chief  merit 
of  the  old  school  of  glass  painting.  Another  cu- 
riosity in  the  room  is  a  large  engraving,  which  by 
means  of  a  sliding  board,  inscribed  with  their 
names,  shews  the  exact  elevation  of  the  more 
remarkable  mountains,  cities,  &c.  in  the  world. 
During  the  visit  which,  in  181*,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, with  the  Sovereigns  his  illustrious  guests, 
paia  to  tbe  University,  a  pubhc  breakfast  was 
givea  to  them  in  this  Library;  whence  we  now 
proceed  to  the 

Chapel,  which,  although  modernized  within, 
retains  unaltered  its  venerable  exterior, 

Tliis  is  of  the  kind  of  architecture  generally 
denominated  Gothic,  a  barbarous  term;  iiistciid  of 
which,  following  the  example  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  we  shall  adopt  the  term  £ngllsh,  or 
pointed,  in  our  description  of  edifices,  constructed 
in  what  we  have  ever  thought  the  only  style  pos- 
sessed of  that  solemn  and  majestic  character  which 
ought  to  distinguish  the  temples  of  the  Most 
.  High.  Much  as  we  admire  in  proper  situations 
the  Grecian  orders,  we  ihould  we  confess  have 
pleasure  in  finding  them  wholly  excluded  from 
religious  fltrnctuccs;  and  it  is  with  genuine  satis- 
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faction  that  n-e  bail  a  retumiog  taste  for  our  an- 
cient mode  of  buil<jmg  cbnrches.  lliat  style  of 
iucred  architecture,  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
vas  the  chief  ag^it  ia  rendering  popular,  and 
which  the  worthy  Dr.  Aldricli  was  but  too  suc- 
cessftil  in  introducing  among  (he  venerable  lanes 
of  Oxford,  eeents  at  length  to  have  had  ks  day. 
Many  of  tbe  cburohee  and  chapels  lately  eredod 
in  England  are  re^ctable  imitations  m  our  an- 
cient eccksiasticat  edi£ces ;  nnd  ia  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Scotland,  thre<;  places  of  wori^ip 
(two  for  Scottish  Episcopalians,  and  one  for  Ro- 
man Catholics)  are  now  erecting,  which,  when 
completed,  will  deserve  to  rank  among  tbe.Bwst 
beautiful  modern  specimens  of  the  style  in  questkm. 
On  entering  the  ante-chapel  of  All  Souls,  the 
mind  is  forcibly  impelled  to  a  consideration  of 
the  shortness  of  hnoian  existence.  The  sepul- 
chral memorials  are  very  numerous,  and  maiiy  of 
them  possess  an  interest  which  leads  us  to  regret 
the  necessity  impo^icd  by  our  limits  of  passing 
them  over  without  farther  notice. 

Proceeding  througii  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
elegant  screen  into  the  choir,  we  find  our  regards 
attracted  to  the  roof,  which  is  painted  in  compart- 
ments, and  although  rather  profusely  gilt,  pos- 
sesses much  of  a  sombre  gruidmr.  Unlike  the 
■  majority  of  College  Chapels,  this  of  AH  Souls  is 
not  illumiued  by 

"  storied  windows  richly  dight  j" 

yet  those  whidi  it  does  possess  may  be  with  tnit^ 
described  as 

"  casting  a  dim  religious  lijht." 
-  It  bos  indeed  always  struck  us,  that,  «ve«  la  the 
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brk^teit  d^,  a  peculiarly  loleinn  and  grateful  light 
ia  (Uffused  through  the  interior  of  this  fine  Chapel. 

With  the  exception  of  the  western  one,  exe- 
cuted by  Eggington,  these  windows  were  painted 
in  dttoro  seuro,  by  Lovegrore  of  Marlow.  Egging- 
ton's  ^ndow  is  painted  in  compBrttnents,  each 
of  which  represents  an  empty  niche.  It  harmo- 
nizes well  with  the  others,  and  may  be  seen  to 
great  advantao^  from  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 
Alternately  with  the  side  windows  ore  full-length 
figures,  painted  in  high  relief^  of  the  four  Fathers, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augusdne,  and  Gregoiy,  called 
in  the  Statutes,  "  Soci  Patron! ;"  King  Henry  V.; 
Reginald  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  King 
Henry  VI. ;  the  Founder,  Chichele;  Thomas, 
I>uke  of  Clarence;  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloncester;  and  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  painted 
in  a  similar  way,  is  a  gigantic  vase,  ornamented 
with4)as-relief  representations  of  the  inatitution  of 
the  two  Sacraments.  All  these  are  from  the  pencil 
of  Sir  James  Thonihill,  as  is  also  a  large  pamting 
over  the  altar  of  the  Founder. 

Beneath  the  latter  picture  is  one  by  Mengi; 
the  Bul^ect  what  painters,  in  allusion  to  the  words 
addressed  by  our  Saviour  to  Mary  Magdalen 
aftrr  hia  resurrection,  style,  a  "  Noli  me  tangere." 
This  piece  has  undoubtedly  merit;  but  it  has  we 
think  been  praised  too  highly,  and  with  too  little 
discrimination.  The  atUtudes  of  the  Saviour  and 
of  Mary  are  certainly  fine ;  the  colouring  of  both 
figures  ^proach  to  excellence,  and  the  Redeemer's 
countenance  beams  forth  a  union  of  mild  benevo- 
lence and  di^ificd  composure;  but  we  confess 
our&elves  to  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  ex- 
quisitely fine  expression  of  joy,  mingled  with  asto- 
BishineDt,  and  chastened  By  revvrential  aw%  by 
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which  the  Stoe  e£  Afairy  fass  m>  oft«a  been  «bU  ta 
be  dktineaiiihed.  It  may  alinoet  seem  invidious 
to  tctnanc,  that  «  tree  ia  the  bach  grouod  ia  an 
absoliUe  ^fermi^. 

The  altar  itself,  whkh  is  of  a  fine  eloaded 
nMEhl^  was  presented^  along  with  its  fumttur^ 
.  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  who  aUo  gave  h'n  ccimmaf\i6u» 
<lwdliag  house)  for  the  nie  of  future  Wardenib 
He  wsa  coadjutor  with  Sir  Christopher  Wre« 
and  Sir  James  Thomhill,  in  giviiw  to  this 
Chapel,  about  the  cotnineooeinedt  of  tha  18th 
century,  a  thorough  interior  reoovadon. 

To  ihe  eafitem  side  of  the  graed  quadraaglc 
-we  would  now  in  the  last  place  direct  allentioD. 
This,  and  indeed  the  whole  geseral -effect  ef  the 
Imildings  which  compose  the  square,  nay  best  be 
viewed  irtna  the  goieat  weBtern  entrance.  Speak- 
ing of  thii  quadrangle^  even  the  ciq>tjoiu  sod 
Brejudioed  Lord  Orford  allowa,  that  ita  arciiiteet 
lias  produced  "  a  pkturesque  gnmdeur  not  de- 
"  v«d  of  sublimity ;"  though  who  that  archii- 
tect  was  his  Lordship  shews  himaelf  euirely  ignor 
raot,  by  atlributing  to  Gibbs  what  was  in  M^ity 
the  work  of  Hawksmoor  '■. 

It  is  the  eastern  side  of  the  court,  whence  sviae 
those  sister  towers  whtd)  are  justly  the  pride  of 
All  Souls,  and  which  deserve  -to  be  coneidered 
among  the  ^neat  architectiural  oraamen^  of  the 
Univeraty.  They  are  of  three  gradations,  Oitid 
dinHiiish  as  they  ascend-  The  first  of  low^t  din 
Tuion  of  eaoh  rises  to  a  considerate  height  aibove 
&e  adjoining  buildings,  and  is  suii^orted  at  each 
Angle  by  double  graduuted  buttresses.     Arousd  its 

b  Th»  irchitedi  employed  bj  Chicbele  were  John  Drael,  (Atcb- 
itmoa  of  Exeter,)  and  Roger  Keys ;  both  of  wham  bccune  Fel- 
iMn  «f  ^  Secittr,  tai  the  UOn  aUcrawd*  Wuden. 
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aommt  ram  nr  elegant  petfernted  bsttlnneat,  tni 
from  its  corners  spring  four  Ibfty  knotted  pinoft- 
des.  From  within  the  battleaMnti  nM»Hiother 
and  jfar  more  slender  dlTision  of  the  tower,  to 
which,  though  really  square,  an  octagmal  B{tp^i> 
ance  U  given  by  Uke  position  of  iu  mgulsr  abut- 
ments. In  each  face  of  this  dirinon  is  a  long 
and  narrow  pointed  window,  through  which,  with 
it»  opposite,  when  viewed  from  any  of  the  four  cor-' 
dinat  points,  the  tight  appears,  and  commiuiicatea 
a  wcmderfui  airinesi  i^  ^kL  Erom  tbis.saooad 
stage,  a  turret'of  stiil  smaller  dimensioDs  rears  its 
elegant  bead,  crowned  by  a  parapet  of  open  woi^ 
wbtob,  with  fow  delicate  pinnacles,  enrioltsd  with 
crockets,  gires  an  iitespreanbly  light  andgniGeful 
fimsb  to  these  peerless  towers. 

From  what  point  (^  vioinage  soever  Oxfixd  i» 
contemirfated,  these  ephy  strticturea  emich  tbe 
prospect ;  but  to  the  stranger,  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
at  once  a  near  and  a  picturesque  viaw  of  themi 
we  would  recommend  that  which  presents  itself 
on  emerging  trom  a  gateway  leading  from  New 
College-lane  to  St.  Peter's  in  the  East  s 

'  BehtiTc  to  the  ditt  iif  fiiiiiiiliti«ii,  ic.  idditiontl  beneficton, 
nmnber  of  FeUowi,  cminvat  EDemben  of  the  College,  fltc.  Lnfonnfr- 
tioD  wilt  be  fbnnd  in  our  Appfndii,  to  i^ich  wc  refer  the  reader :  but 
ne  (hoold,  we  fear,  icBrcely  be  fbrgiTen,  were  we  alto^ber  to  omit 
the  mention  of  i  tingaJu'  ciutom  whicb  fotmerlf  obluned  in  thii 
College,  of  celebrvting  what  wai  termed  tbe  Mallard  Nigbt.  Tr»- 
ditioB  uy*,  that  when  preparing  to  lay  the  foandatioo  of  the  ori- 
ginal bnildingi,  tbe  workmen  found  in  a  tewer,  or  dntiu,  t,  mallari 
of  enonnom  liie;  in  conuneniDratioa  of  which  tingolar  cirenni- 
Mamz,  the  fe«tival  of  tLe  Mallard  wai  fonnerly  beld  on  the  night 
of  cwtTj  Mth  of  JaauiTf.  Thii  obterrance  eiiits  no  longer;  but 
on  one  of  the  College  gauditi  there  it  itill  lung  iu  memory  of  the 
occurrence  a  "  merry  eld  leug,  itl  la  ancienl  mmie."  Wa  will 
not  eiend  Uu  delicaej  of  our  readcn  by  tnuucribiug  the  wbole  of 
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"nenSon  kt'i  ung  and  dioee  >  galUxd 
To  the  Tcmanbruicc  of  tbe  Mallud  i 
!     And  u  tbe  Mdlird  dirts  in  pool. 
Let  Di  dabble,  dock,  and  dire  in  bowl. 

Ob  b!  tbe  blood  of  King  Edwnd, 

Ob  bf  tbe,  &c 
It  wu  a  iwappin^  twipping  Msllvd. 

GoitUcu  bowerer  of  bum 
Iird  bu  bcea  piodactiic 
Pointer,  bning,  in  hii  short  history  0/  Oiford,  raihly  lu««rded 
■  doobt  rapecting  the  trne  ipecie*  of  tbia  hif  bl;-bononred  Inrd, 
Bud  CTcn  goiie  (o  &r  M  to  inriniutc  hii  belirf,  that  it  ms  not  a 
huE^  drake)  bnt  %  middling- tized  gooae,  ipeedily  received  from 
Dr.  Bndilei  the  pnciibment  dae  to  >o  beinoni  bd  ofleoce.  Tbe 
doetor'i  work  iTu  entitled,  >  "  CompleteVindioition  of  tbe  Mallard 
"  of  All  SobIs  Inm  tbe  injmiaiu  inggeatiODt  of  the  Ser.  Mr. 
"  Pointer."  Tbia  prodoction,  which,  for  genuine  humour  and  de- 
Ucste  irony,  bu,  it  i«  laid,  rarely  been  equalled,  drew  from  Meisri, 
Bilitone  and  Rowe  Moret  a  rejoinder,  alio  replete  with  eiqniiite 
bunonrj  eotitlrd,  "  Propoiali  for  rvpnbluhii^  a  complete  butoTy 
"  of  the  MallaTdiani,"  in  wbich  wu  to  be  given,  '■  a  true  hlatory 
**  of  fmlropsjin  a  Calamo,  uraally  itrled,  by  vajof  Ct  ' 
•<  BtteUa  of  the  Mallardiana." 
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MdU  tie  dirfldwl  ito  die  Collets'  of  Wobcbstbr, 
Sv.  Jotm'fl,  3«uuQi.,  TftiKi-nr,  Wadbam,  and 
Mawmlxn. 

ProccM&ig  dosn  the  C(Hii-mailiet,  we  leave  ob 
our  tight,  i£e  xcneraUe  tower  of  St.  Midiael't 
churidi,  ood,  a  little  beyoDd,  tun  'to  the  left  up 
George-lane ;  at  the  extremity  of  which  anoth^ 
lane,  deKiviDg  its  i^pallatMti  Srmax  the  eatablish- 
iMDt  wbidi  we  .are  i^iproaxdung,  goee  off  to  the 
iiDrthmrd,:aiidrquicklf  brings  ui  to  the  easy  anil 
delightful  eniiq^ice  on  .which  «taiuls 

WORCESTER  COLLEGE, 

thevoTiDgest  daughta*,  save  one,  o(  ^fma  Mater, 

The^hcipSihUndiogs  of  this  College  are  of 
'■very  recent  ^te,  and  ofoiodern  artihKecture :  &16 
whole,  when  completed,  will  form  the  first  example 
jn  Oxford  of  a  departure  from  the  old  quadran- 
gular arrangement  of  colle^ate  edifices.  At  pre- 
sent only  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  are 
finishetl;  .the  southern  being  still  formed  by 
pact  of  the  did  buildings  of  Gloucester  Halt*. 
On    the  west,    which   will    continue   open,   are 

•  "mi  wu  Ml  uicteiit  Ac&ihmic  Hill,  origiotilty  ibunded  tit  flie 
ifiK  lasa,.!!  t,  uminUy  for  Beucdutlne  monk*  of  the  tbbey.cf 
St.  Peter  *t  GkmcCTtar.  When  Henry  VIII.  Duda  Oxford  » 
Biibap'i  Me,  Glouoeiter  H«U,  whicb  had  of  conrae  ibanid  the  fit* 
of  otjier  monutic  eitiblitbmenti,  vu  eonverted  into  the  episcDpil 
TMUcDoe.  In  ths  yrw  laas.  Sir  Thomu  Wbite,  Foander  rf 
St.  Jofaa'i  CqUege,  purobued  it,  *aA  onoe  msre  eonrerted  it  into  » 
plMC  of  itudy,  ,^viDg  it  the  nmne  of  St.  John  BBp(i>t'«  lUI ;  bj 
which  nune  baweirer  it  but  rtrelf  went,  being  itiU,  BCi)ai)liag  iV 

IVosd,  in  all  nitiaci  called  bj  iU  wr^ml  atom. 
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gardens  faancpng  on  a  charming  slope  towardr  tfie* 
Isie,  and  a£rording  a  deli^tfulTiew  over  the  rlch^ 
plain  to  the  westward  of  the  oity. 
,  -  The  eastern  range  of  building  is  elevated  on  a' 
^  terrace,  and  is  a  regular  elegant  pile  two  stcviet 
ja  height,  with  a  projecting  centre,- crownedby  a 
pediment,  lighted  by  three  large  round-headed 
windows,  and  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters.  A 
lotiy  piaaza  ie  continued  along  the  whole  Iront  of ' 
this  pile,  in'  which  are  contained  the  Chapel,  the 
Hall,  and  the  Librarjv 

In  the  new  buildings  on  the  north'  are  con- 
tained the  Provost's  apartments,  and  chambers  for 
part  of  the  Society.  The  Libhahy  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  magnitude.  Along  its  whole  ex-- 
tent,  and  both  ends,  a  gallery  is  carried.  Among; 
the  books  are  many  valuable  works  on  architec- 
ture, parthjularly  a.  copy  of  Palladio,  formerly  be- 
longing to-  Inigo  Jenes,.  with  whose  manuscript 
annotations^  written  in  Italian,  its  pages  are  plen- 
tifully stored.  But  a  far  greater  curiosity  is  a 
religious  treatise,  sumptuously  bound,  and  orna- 
mented with  pearls,  said  to  have  been  presented 
&y  a  person  on  whom  its  contents  had  first  im- 
presseda  seripus  belief  of  the  truths  of  Revelation, 
and  who,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  inestimable 
benefit,  caused  it  to  be  thus  superbly  decorated. 

The  Library  walls  are  unatlorned,  except  with 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  Bart.  Founder 
«f  the  College,  and  of  Dr.  Clarke,  one  of  its  chief 
benefactors-. 

In  the  year  1701,  the  former  gentleman,  whose 
■eat  was  at  Bentlev  Paunccfort,  near  Brome- 
grove,  i«  Worcestershire,  devised  by  will''  to  the; 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
toti^  three  other  Prelates,  the  Vicc-CbanceUory 
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'MoA  all  Heads  of  Houses  for  the  time  bnng, 
the  sum  of  10,0001.  in  trust  for  the  endowing 
of  a  College,  or  for  adding  to  some  existing 
establishment  such  &  number  of  Fellowships  and  - 
Scholarships  as  the  funds  beqoeathed  might  be 
found  adequate  to  support.  A  preference  in' 
election  was  always  to  ix  given  to  scholars  from 
the  gramme  schools  of  Bromsgrove  or  Fecken> 
bam,'  the  latter  of  which  had  been  founded,  and 
the  former  additionally -endowed,  by  the  testator. 
V  no  candidates  presented'themselves  irom  either 
■of  these  schools,  the  preference  was  to  devolve 
KpoQ  youth  from  the  free  schotds  of  Worcester, 
Hartlebury,  Kidderminster,  and  o^er  places  in 
the  connty  of  Worcester.  During  a  considerable 
Interval  which  occurred  -between  the  date  of  this 
liberal  bequest,  and  the  decision  of  the  trustee* 
relative  to  its  appropriation,  the  principal  suia 
accumulated  to  15,0002.  when,  at  length,  the 
erection  of  the  then  deserted  Gloucester  Hall  into 
a  College  being  resolved  on,  the  premises  of  that 
establishment  were  purchased  from  fit,  John's 
College,  to  which  they  belonged.  Jn  July,  171t» 
Queen  Anne,  in  com[Aiance  with  a  petition  pre- 
aented  by  the  trustees,  issued  her  letters  patent^ 
sanctioning  the  proposed  measure,  and  appointing 
the  style  of  the  newly  incorporated  Society  to  be 
The  Provost,  Fellows,  -and  Scholars  of  frorcester 
College,  in  the  t/nher^y  of  OTford: 

Dr.  Clarke,  the  subject  of  the  other  portrait,' 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  not  only  to  this  College, 
but  also  to  several  others  in  the  University. 
Totheformer,'he  bequeathed  his  estates  at  Purtoa 
dnd  Hill  'Marton,  for  the  founding  of  six  Fellow- 
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Bhips  of  4Sl  each,  and  three-  ScbdAisltipfl  of  9S1, 
eeoi,  anntially. 

The  Haxx,  which,  lilce  the  Ch^>el^  projecU 
eastward  from  the  library,  is  a  spacioiu  hand- 
gome  room }  part  of  the  westem.  end  of  which  is 
divided  from  the  entire  length  by  two  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  very  elegant  form  and  pro- 
portions. 

The  CuAPEt.  is  of  equal  nze  with  the  Hall,  tti 
is  fitted  up  with  singular  plainness,  boasting  o£ 
DO  other  ornament  than  the  eU^^tly  figuretiC 
compartments  of  its  stuccoed  roof. 

Leaving  Worcester  CoItegCi  we  now  skirt  alonfg 
Jhe  northern  aide  of  Gloucester  Grem,  and,  by  a- 
narrow  lane,  obtuaing  access  into  the  charmingly 
retired  sU^eet  of  St.  Giles,  crossover  to  its  easterik 
side,  on  which  stands 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A  terrace  hefore  the  College  affords  the  best  view 
of  its  front ;  the  princip^  feature  of  whicbr  the 
gateway  tower,  aldiough  not  very  elevated^  cen- 
tributex  most  essentially  to  the  simply  majestic, 
appearance  of  this  venerable  looking  Ck>n^e, 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  tower  are,  an  orieX 
window,  Banked  by  two  empty  canopied  niches*, 
and  a  statue  of  St.  Bernard,  placed  above  the  uri^' 
in  a  third  niche,  wrought  in  a  style  of  higher  en- 
richment.  The  gate  is  ornamented  with  thie  arms 
of  the  Founder. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  on  tbe> 
whole  hi^Iy  respectabW,  although  some  of  tbtt^ 
wiadowB  have  rather  injudiciously  been  aashed, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  their  original 
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cawramta,  Th*  bwUMig»  «hKh  nmound  thw 
court  are  embattled :  tbey  coneut  o^  the  Chapat 
aad  Hall  on  the  north,  of  the  Preaitleat's  lodgings 
on  the  east,  and  of  apartments  for  the  Socie^  ofl 
the  two  renaakUD^  sides.  On  the  nalla  are  sculp- 
tured the  arms  of  tile  see*  of  Caoterbory  aad' 
Winchester,  and  of  Sir  William  Cordol). 

Hie  Cha^i^  of  this  CoUege  is  the  £trst  whlpU 
we  hare  yet  vioted,  iuroished  with  a  ch/nr,  T^he, 
orgoB  wea  contfnicte^  by  Byfidd  in  the  y«as 
1769  :  it  is  fdatied  ovac  a«  ele^jntit  scre«i  or  t^ 
Corintkisn  order,  bstween  the  choir  aad  the  ^te- 
dwpel.  The  ahar,  which  is  likewise  qS  the  Co- 
rintkisn onlw,  is  greatly  enriched,  an4  i»  h^ 
nished  with  an  altar-piece  of  tapewtry,  on  whkfa; 
is  wrt»]ght  a  representation,  copied  ffoiBn  one  <^ 
TituiB's  pictures,  of  our  Saviour  and  the  (,wo  difr- 
ctplea  »i  Emmaus.  la  the  countenances  of  the. 
figuiee,  the  artist  is  sud  to  hare  introduced  por- 
traits of  the  Pope,  of  the  reigoiag  Kings  of  Fro^ice 
imd  Spain,  and  of  himself. 

The  eastern  window  is  very  fine.  It  was  put 
np  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  and  is  said  to  huve 
coat  the  very  great  sum  of  1500/. 

Numerous  monumental  tablets  in  the  chape^ 
and  ante~chapel  record  the  names  and  virtues  of 
sundry  benefectora,  presidents,  and  others  coih" 
nected  with  this  important  foundation ;  ajuoog 
which  we  shall  only  notice  that  of  T>r.  Kawlinson, 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  University,  and  particu^ 
larly  to  this  College ;  to  which,  as^  a  mark  of  afs 
fection,  he  bequeathed  his   hearth     This  ii  in- 

k  He  WA  tlia  bulk  of  Ui  artalc,  of  >t  that  Une  nnuly  tbc  WDul 
Ttloe  of  700^.  to  tbig  Colk^h  sf  wUc*  ba  bU  beu^  a  QcdUuiub 
CamOMitrt.     Dr.  Bawliiwan  TU  ena  of  %bt  greUvit  boah-c^ltecton 

of  bu  (ime.    Tk*  Ml*  of  U>  t>>>i«ji  pniU^  ai«-  (fcu£>«4  lis^ 

si 
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■  closed  in  a  silver  vessel,  within  a  black  mfttble  um, 
placed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  Chapel,  «nd 
bearing  an  inscription,  with  this  singular  beffin-  : 
ning,  Cbi  Tltesaunin,  ihx  Cor. 

Adjoining  to  tins  Chapel,  on  the  north,  is  a 
smaller  one,  {built  in  lfi62,  by  Dr.  Richard  Bay- 
ley,  the  President,)  the  rflof  of  which  is  finely: 
wrought  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  decorated 
with  the  arms  of  ihe  ill-feted  Archbishop  Laud, 
whose  remains,  and  those  of  the  loyal  and  intre- 
pid Archbishop  Juxon,  repose  in  contiguous  vauKs 
beneath  the  pavement  of  the  principal  Chapel. 
■  The  next  object  to  which  we  would  direct  our 
stranger's  attention  is  the  Hall,  an  ancient  rooni, 
and  no!  unworthy  of  the  opulent  establishment 
bf  which  it  is  an  appendage.  It  was  the  original 
refectory  of  St.  Beriiiird's  Coll^e%  is  large  and  ' 
Well-finished,  has  a  finely  arched  roof,  a  neat  wain- 
scotting,  an  ample  chimney-piece  of  variegated 
marble,  and  a  handsome  screen  of  Portland  stone. 
The  walls  arc  decorated  with  many  portraits;  be-, 
tween  tfro  of  which,  those  of  Archbishops  Laud 
and  Juxon,  hangs  a  likeness  of  the  Founder,  Sir 
Thomas  White,  of  whom  a  short  account  wilt  not, 
we  would  hope,  be  unacceptable. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1493  at  Reading,  in 
Berkshire,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  was 
bound  apprentice  in  London,  His  master,  whom 
he  had  fmthfully  served  during  the  space  of  ten 

ei^bt  dtiya.  It  it.  a  Httli  reiurkahle,  that  hia  brotber,  a  itij 
Iciu-ned  uoa-}uring  prelate,  was  limitarlr  tiactured  irith  tbe  Btblio- 
■uut'o.  The  reaiduice  of  tbe  latter  was  in  chamben  at  Gray'a 
(un,  irbere  be  lo  completely  filled  his  four  spartinents  with  bonki, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  bed  moved  into  the  pais^.  Hit 
friehdi  used  familiarly  to  call  him  Tom  Polio. 

'  '-See  -Ihe  acconnt  of  All  Sonlt  Collegt,  and  of  tht  lelifiow 
IMnida^iu  inOxford  prerioiulj  t«  tiN  dbishitiaB. 
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^n,  (lying,  left  him  a  hundred  pounds,  which, 
added  to  a  sleutjer  p^tern&l  bequest,  enabled  him 
tocofDmencc  on  his  own  accounl  that  business,  by 
the  successful  prosecution  of  which  he  soan  ac- 

3 aired  considerable  wealth.  Kichcs  brought  in 
leir  train  the  chief  civic  honours.  In  154(i  he 
served  the  olfice  of  Sheriff,  and  in  1.553  was  chosen 
Lord  Mayor;  for  his  services  in  wliich  capacity, 
duriim  the  insurrection  of  the  misguided  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyatt,  the  honour  of  Knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Queen  Mary.  Sir  Thomas 
White  died  in  the  year  1566  at  Oxford,  and 
within  the  walls  of  the  College  which  his  own  mu- 
nificence had  fouDiled. 

Of  many  other  noble  charities  of  this  worthy 
citizen,  the  archives  of  several  of  our  large  towna 
and  cities  afford  ample  evidence ;  but  the  only  in- 
stance of  his  beiteficetice  whidi  it  falls  within  our 
province  to  record,  is  the  very  signal  one  to  which 
St.  John's  College  owes  its  origin. 

On  tije  Ist  of  May,  1555,  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
fortunately  been  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  a  pre- 
viously formed' design  of  founding  liis  College  af 
Heading'*,  obtained  from  Philip  and  Mary  a  li- 
cence, empowering  him  to  found,  by  the  style  of 
St.  John  Baptist  Coliege  ia  lite  Ifinversitij  of  Oxford, 
a  Collie  for  a  President  and  thirty  Scholars, 
more  or  less;   the  members   of  which   were   to 

■I  In  Dr.  Plot'i  Hiitory  of  Oxfordahin,  ■  tradilioaary  ttotj  it 
reUM  oF  Sir  Thumu  Wliitc's  hating  been  "  wsrncd  in  a  dream, 
«  tbat  be  should  build  a  College  near  a  iilace  where  there  VM  a 
"  tripli  elm  growing  from  one  root ;"  and  that  after  a  short  learcli, 
"  ba  met  with  something  near  Gloucester  Hall  that  seemed  to 
■*  aniwer  hit  dream,  where,  Bccordingly,  he  erected  a  great  deal 
"  of  buildiagi  but  aflcrirardi  finding  another  rim  near  St.  Ber- 
■"  iiard'*  College,  more  enaellj  to  answer  hu  dream,  he  left  off  at 
n*  GlooceMcc  Hall,  and  built  St.  Jobn  Baptist'*  CoUege." 
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study  dmnity,  philosophy,  and  die  arts.  By  the 
same  charter,  the  site  of  the-new  foundation  was 
appointed  to  be  that  of  St.  B«'naril's  College^ 
which,  as  we  noticed  in  our  account  of  All  Souls, 
was  founded  in  1436  by  Archbiebop  Ciiicbele, 
The  Archbishop  instituted  it  as  a  seminary  tor  schtv 
lars  of  the  Cisterlian  order,  in  whi<^  they  might- 
reside  in  a  body,  tbllow  their  own  rules,  and  be 
governed  by  their  own  peculiar  statutes.  At  ^« 
mssolntion,  its  rcrenues  were  swept  away  alon^ 
with  those  of  other  monastic  foundation^,'  but  the- 
premises  were  granted  to  Christ  Church,  from 
whence  they  were  conveyed  by  purchase  to  Sic 
Thomas  White.  For  some  time  the  new  Societf'- 
inhabited  the  original  edifices,  which  had  been 
left  standing,  and  are  by  Wood  said  to  hare  re- 
sembled those  of  All  Souls.  In  1557  another 
charter  was  obtjuned  from  the  same  sovereiras ; 
shortly  after  which.  Sir  Thomas  gave  to  his  foun- 
dation a  body  of  statutes,  wherein  the  Society  was 
iixed  to  consist  of  a  President,  fifty  Fellows  and 
Scholars,  three  Chaplains,  three  Clerks,  and  six 
Choristers, 

Thus  did  a  private  individual,  himself  perhaps 
almost  wholly  uneducated,  and  tlie  grenter  part 
of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  painful  acquis 
sition  of  wealth,  nobly  emulate  the  example  of  those 
illustrious  prelates  and  legislators,  to  whom  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  previously  been  indebted, 
and  provide,  with  rarely  equalled  Hberality,  for  a 
farther  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  learning,  and  the 
blessings  of  religion  *. 

'  Sir  Tliom*!  wu  >  member  of  the  Mcrchaat  Tsjlon'  Comp*ay, 
under  irhaie  uiapices  hu  long  danmbed  one  of  the  moat  respect*- 
tle  of  our  public  classical  lemiiuties,  well  known  by  the  nvBe  il 
Mnchuit  'Akjlon'  5cb*ol.    A  piindfvl  o     ' 
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Kmaeroua  other  portraits  adom  the  valli  of 
Ais  spatasuG  refectory ;  among  which  tnav  be  par- 
BCslwrizttd  a  full  length,  by  Ramuty,  of  his  present 
Majesty'.  A  painting  of  St.  John  liie  Baptist,  by 
Guercino,  which  formerly  hung  oyer  the  chimney 
piece,  has  been  removed  to  the  Library;  and 
a  singular  representatian  of  St  John,  from  the 
celebrated  pieture  e£  Raphael,  stained  in  scagUola, 
n^w  occupies  its  place. 

From  titt  Hall  we  proceed  to  the  inner  qua- 
^angl^  which,  although  marked  by  an  evident 
wwH  of  ,aniformiLy  in  stylsr  posseisea  much  of 
that  captivatiBg  B|^ndour  of  eifect,  for  which 
Inigo  Jmes  so  generally  laboured.  Snccessful, 
however,,  as  he  has  been  m  this  instance,  fais  work 
has  beoB  often  and  loudly  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
architectural  criticism.  And  certainly  not  without 
CBBse ;  ^though  we  do  think,  that  if  a  mixture  of 
the  Gredan  style,  with  that  commonly  termed 
Godlicy  could  in  any  case  be  defensible,  it  would 
be  int  liiis.  l^e  contrast  produced  by  an  opposi- 
tJkMk  oS  tie  e&treme  plaiunesB  of  the  northern  and 
sentherB  sides,  to  the  almost  reduadant  lichness 
o£  the  eastern  and  wsstem  divisions  of  the  qua» 

fnimJiPg  St.  Jatm'i  Coll^  ma  to  prDvide  fbr  the  idvancement 
ot  youth  educated  in  tbii  ichoal ;  wbich  ia  therefore  uiuaally  li- 
bM,  and  tbe  apper  ibrm  exusioed,  by  the  Pruident  and  Fellow* 
of  tha  CoUtge,  pnvionlly  to  tbt  eitctioo  for  luf^  lyiof  thevae&iit  , 
FetiiMr>)uf*,  an  kwet  tiian  thiity'ieven  of  which  most,  by  tha 
■Utntct,  be.  leKrred  fbi  auch  u  hare  recuved  their  educstibll  ia 
Uie  laid  ichool. 

f  On  4i»  SOtk  of  Angnit,  ISSS,  hAct  Kiog  Cbariet  L  Qieaa 
Uiontitti  the  Elector  INilatiBe,  Prince  Kupert,  uid  taveial  of  the 
NoUHty,  h»d  been  eotertuDed  >t  ^noer  id  the  Library  by  Arch- 
bkhop  Luid,  Chancellor  of  the  UniTenity,  t,  play  m*  reprennted 
before  them  ia  the  HoU,  by  Iba  ahideBls;  aftar  utaA  thdr  M», 
ittOet  jlrocceded  ta  Christ  Chnreb,  wbora  Uny  vitaeaied  tlic  re-  ^ 
pNMDtstion  of  ouothei  pUj. 
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(IraDgle,  although  not  wholly  crediiable  to  thf  jaSg- 
itient  of  "the  architect,  is  eminently  gratifying  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Pleased  >we  certainly 
are  with  the  entire  result,  although  it  is  perhaps 
in  Sterne's  way,  "  without  knowing  why,  or  caring 
"  wherefore." 

The  easteri*  and  western  sides  of  the  qiiadrangle 
correspond  in  almost  every  particular.  They 
present  a  fine  elevation  of  two  stories,  the  upper 
one  of  which  rests  on  a  light  and  lofty  arcade, 
composed  of  round  arches  springing  from  airy 
columns,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  emljra^eu 
parapet,  of  an  elevation  sufficient  to  impart  greater 
dignity  of  appearance  than  long  ranges  of  baild- 
iflg  only  two  stories  high  usually  possess.  'The  win-^ 
dows  are  of  the  narrow  double  pointed  kind  under 
square  heads ;  and,  in  order  to  r«lieve  the  blank- 
ness  of  the  intervening  space,  the  architect  has 
judiciously  introduced,  between  them  and  the  pa-  ' 
rapetj  a  continuous  moulding,  charged  with  a 
series  of  sculptured  heads.  Bsneath  the  tier  of 
windows  are  knots  of  foliage. and  Sowers  dispoMd  ' 
in  compartments.  Immediately  above  the  columns  ■ 
of  the  piazea  are  placed  eight  busts,  intended  to 
xeproficiit  :the  four  Cardinal  virtues,  the  three 
Ohrisiian  graces,  and  Religion,  fn  (he  centre  of 
each  fii^ade  is  a  magnificent  gateway,  composed 
of  the- three  Grecian  orders,  and- enriched  with 
much  decorative  sculptnre.  The  Doric  order  ap- 
pears in  a  couple  of  fluted  columns  which  grace 
each  side  of  the  gateway  arch  ;  above  these  rise 
couplets  of  columns  of  the  Ionic  order;  over' 
which  sweeps  a  semicircular  pediment,  bearing  ' 
in  its  tympanum  a  rich  armorial  .coat,  and  s.ut- 
mounted  by  a  crown  j  lastly,  orer  'the  poittA,  be~ 
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BCftth  a  tiianAulai'  pediment,  the  CorinUiiim  order 
k  jn(roduce«r  in  a  couple  of  CoriotbiaD  colnmni,' 
which  serve  as  suppfu'ters  to  the  pedimenL  B»- 
,tweea  the  two  latter,  which,  aa  well  as  the  Iodic 
ones,  are  fluted,  is  a  niche,  containing,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  qu&drangle,  a  broaze  statue  oT 
Charles  I.  and,  on  the  western  side,  one  of  Hen- 
rietta bis  Queen.  Both  these  were  the  work  of 
Faaelli,  a  Florentine  artist,  and  were  prwented" 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  During  the  Rebellion 
ihey  were  taken  down,  and  concealed.  They 
possess  considerable  merit ;  but  a  tbo  great  bend 
given  to  the  King's  right  knee  communicates  a 
oeCTee  of  awkwardness  to  his  Majesty's  posture. 

The  DEper  story  of  both  the  soutliem  and  east- 
erly sides  of  this  quadrangle  is  appropriated  to 
the  Library,  which  no  visitor  of  St.,J,ohQ's  Col- 
lege should  omit  to  inspect.  It  consists  of  two 
^acious  and  elegant  rooms,  in  which  is  contained 
an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  worlu, 
both  printed  and  MS.  Among  them  are.  the 
books  and  msnuseripts  comprised  in  a  valuable 
donation  of  Archbishop  Laud,  at  whose  ex pencp 
the  eastern  divi&ion  of  the  Library  was  coo,- 
slructed;  the  bookcases  in  which  are  richly  orna- 
mented, and  with  m^ch  ingenuity  so  disposed  aa 
to  form  the  room  into  a  gallery.  Besides  its  lite- 
rary treasares,  the  Library  contains,  several  objects 
of  curiosity  and  interest.  Among  these  are  some 
curious  paintings,  on  copper,  of  the  Apostles, 
(attributed  to  Carlo  Dolce;)  a  very  fine  carved 
eagle*,  by  Snetzler  of  Oxford;  a  miniature  picture 
of  Charles  L  beautifully  executed;  another  of  his  ' 
Queen ;  a  collection  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  English 

C  Tlut  ori^nally  .belonged  W  tbe  Gbivel- 
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ama,  triiiflg  par t  (^  those  formerly  h^iaagmt  16-Dr. 
-Jtilirlmmn ;  some  curiom  missals ;  emd  a  book,  df 
"CoipmoB  Prayer,  at  the  end  of  which  ii  a  ntanu- 
wript  ftcconnt  of  the  last  momeirts  of  King  Sanaea  'J, 
,  At  the  upper  end  of  the  southern  dmsion  c^  the 
Library  is  a  large  bay  window^,  ornamented  with 
a  portrait  of  the  Founder,  and,  among  other -coots 
-df  arms,  those  of  Sir  Thomas  himself  and  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  of  which  he  w«b  « 
•member.  Portraits  on  canvas  of  Archbishop 
Xaud,  Chief  Baron  Eyre,  &c,  constitute  additional 
%mbeHMiments  of  this  elegant  repository  of  lito- 
«rture. 

The  portal  in  the  centre  of 'the  eastern  srd^'Of 
"ibe  inner  quadrangle  leads  tothe Gardens,  which 
'formerly  constituted  a  very  iavourite  promen&dft- 
of  thcOxpirian  fashionables.  The  terrace  kideed, 
;the  wilderness,  the  artiiicial  mount,  and  ihe  at- 
•core,  for  which,  a  cenlnry  ago,  they  were  bo 
noted,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  but  the  skifftfl 
liand  of  Brown  has  bestowed  upon  them  graces 
of  a  far  more  attractive  description.  They  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  in  an  eminent  d^;ree 
"combine  the  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

From  9t.  John's  College  our  route  now  leads  in 
a  gontherly  direction,  along  St.  Giles's-street,  and 
past  the  diurch  of  St.  Mary  Mi^dalen ;  leaving 
which  on  our  right  hand,  and,  a  little  beyond, 
making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  round  a  hand- 
.«ome  stone  edifice  belongir^  to  Balliul  College, 
-weJiave  before  us  the  whole  of  Broad-street,  in  a 
perspective  that  is  fully  and  finely  terminated  by  the 
m^estic  portico  of  the  Clarendon  Printing  Office. 
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.  '^J'.9^  of  intercstiDg  Feoottoctiooa  is  hitreea- 
'he  aSBecting  consideration,  that  along  tb« 
'  which  we  are  now  pursuing,  the  venev»- 
rs  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  were 
the  gloomy  dungeon,  in  which  they  had 
,'  immured,  to  the  stake  erected  for  them 
iiel  bigotry  of  Mary.  And  a  little  on- 
the  middle  of  the  biah  way  before  the 
^lliol  Coll^^,  they  Bealed  their  testimony 
r  blood.  The  exact  spot  on  wbid)  these 
B  fathers  ofthe  Aeformatioo  (uifered,  was 
indicated 'by  a  flat  stone;  but  this  has 
noTcd  some  years.  Yet  surely  a  spot  of 
-nterest,  a  spot  that  will  be  for  ever  sacred 
'ea  of  those  who  r^oice  to  find  the  Church 
uid  restored  to  the  pure  and  apostolical 
which  she  existed  before  the  errors  of 
obtained  admission  into  her  creed,  should 
ecrated  to  lasting  remembrance,  by  the 
of  an  appropriate  and  durable  memorial", 
ntof 

UALLIOL  COLLEGE      ' 

occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern 
side  of  Canditcb.  Both  extremities  of  the  front 
are^odern.  These  were  built  at  different  periods, 
and  unfortunately  without  any  reference  to  the 
e&aracter  and  style  of  the  original  structure ;  with- 
out regard  even  to  a  common  line  of  direction,  in 
any  two  of  the  various  parts  which  Compose  th« 


riTcd  it!  coloui  ftom  the  fire  lighted  fo 
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•Bomtloui  front.  Even  the  more  antieDt  pact  of 
the  strocture  (liBp1«y§,  in  its  modcraizad  and  dis* 
Hrailsr  wioduvB,  too  evident  proof  of  tbe  little 
sttoition  tkftt  has  lomeliineB  been  paid  to  keepinjf 
«p  tbe  arcbitectursl  cbaracter  of  these  vcnnabw 
edifices.  CoKscquentl^f  although,  individwtlly 
considered,  the  adt^tional  pil^s  of  building,  par* 
ticularly  that  om  tbe  w«fit,  are  by  no  means  inel»> 
fi;ant',  the  general  appeaxance  oi  the  extensive  line 
of  iront  is  too  strileiogly  irregular  to  be  pleasing. 
The  ^teway,  as  is  geaerally  the  ease  in  the  oldee 
Colleges,  is  wrought  beneath  an  embattled  tower. 
1'he  peculiar  beauty  of  this,  the  meet  ancient  of  ^ 
our  acadsmieat  tewevs^  at  once  eai^h  t  the  attention^ 
and  soon  gained  the  admiration,  cf  Wyatt,  who,  if 
he  could  not  aVways  imitate,  could  always  diaceriiy 
tbe  genumc  graces  of  Gothic  architecture.  When- 
ever he  kwked  up  to  its  antiqoe  battletaentSy  he 
would  laoient  that  suck  a  tower  should  be  so 
placed ;  so  little  htmoured  by  new  repairs  on  one 
side,  and  so  much  dishonoured  by  old  nnns  oa 
the  other;  ^e  beauty  of  which  heightens  our  re- 
gret at  the  want  of  conformity  exhibited  in  other 
parts  of  the  ediHce.  Immediately  over  the  arch- 
way, betwcwn  two  empty  canopied  nicheSfis  piacecl 
an  oriel  window ;  and  in  the  upper  story  c£  the^ 
tower,  between  two  narrow  windows,  is  a  third 
niche,  also  vacant.  Over  the  gate  are  tbe  anna- 
<^  the  De  Balliol  fimily.  Want  of  uniformity  is 
tfkH*  a  drawback  upon  the  interior  appearance  of^ 
^e  quBdran|!;lef  which,  nevertheless^  possesses  se* 
veral  interesting, features.  The  view  of  the  Hall 
is  pleasingly  antique;  that  of  the  Chapel  displays 
with  feie  effect  its  highly  onramented  entranee, 
and  a,  range  of  pointed  trindows ;  while  in  th& 
Dorth^western  corner  of  the  court,  aa  oriel  .wia" 
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^ow,  belonoi^  to  the  Matter's  lodgings',  exfaitHts 
■n  the  ligbtnen  aaicl  deiioat^  of  its  ston»-woik, 
proof  of  the  exqui^te  taste  and  skill  of  Eoglish 
architecU  three  hundred  ye&rs  ago^, 

Tlie  int^cv  of  the  Hau.  has  recently  been  mo* 
demned  with  studwd  plainness.  £xcq>tiiw  io  the 
single  instance  c^  the  College  aziDs,  even  heraldic 
scu^iture  or  painting  fornix  no  portion  of  its  or^ 
uament  i  altnough  formerly  the  Society  could  not 
•saemble  round  the  table  of  refeeticHi,  without 
being  excited  to  a  pst^l  remembrancs  <^  bttue- 
feotort^  whose,  armorial  bearings  met  tira  eye  in 
almost  every  direction '. 

A  few  years  ago  the  talents  of  the  celdirated 
Wyntt^  whose  m^anoboly  and  premature  death 
wtu  a  sosrce  of  deep  rcgiet  to  ev«y  lover  of  the 
«rtfl,  were  metttd  in  a  renovi^oB  of  the  interior 
of  the  College  Libbabt.  The  style  of  the  alterar 
tkm  Hr  that  commonly  termed  Oothic,  and  the 
■DKUier  in  which  they  hare  been  executed,  shews 
Wyatt  to  have  been  a  master  of  his  art.  He  haa 
in  truth  made  the  laom  a  fit  caritat  for-the  literary 
XreaaUres  of  whiehitjs  the  dqiository. 
-  Ahhougli,  in  cutnman  with  those  of  (tthar  Col- 
l^CB,  ths  Library  of  Baltiol  was  riflrd  by  the  hi- 
gotted  and  tsstelesB  visiton  of  Edward  VI.  yet, 
even  i»  Anthony  i  Wood's  time,  it  was  considered 
•one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  University, 
Amot7g  its  stores  are  some  remains  of  the  mum- 
£ceBt   donation  of  Orey,  -  Bishop  of  Ely,   who. 


k  la  thii  wiodow  Mc  the  ai 
ourtribnton  to  tbe  Jjibnif. 

1  A  larfC  taakard,  lUU  pnEMned  unon;  th«  College  pl>t£,  i 
*ntt  the  property  of  Jobn  Kyrte,  Pope'i      '  ' '  "  ""~ 
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besides  contributing  towards  tbe  expence  of  birfl^ 
Hig  the  Library,  bestowed  on  it  an  invaluatde  cot- 
lection  of  nearly  two  hundred  manuscriptii,  (mae^ 
<^  them  splendidly  illuminated,)  which  he  had 
purchased  in  this  country,  and  in  Italy:  many 
of  them  have  been  robbed  of  their  most  splendid 
decor^dons,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  for  the 
mual  purpose,  without  regret,  or  even  regard  for 
the  consequences ;  but  many  too  have  csci^d  the 
mischievous  effects  of  such  pious  or  rather  impious 
spoliation.  The  Virgil  is  fine,  and  the  TuUy  ii 
iD^inificent.  The  windows  of  this  Library  arc 
enriched  with  the  arms  of  benefactors,  brought 
from  the  old  library  windows. 

From  this  splendid  accumulaUon  ef  tbe  written 
wisdom  of  ages,  we  now  turn  to  the  hallowed  pile 
in  which  lessons  are  taught  of  that  superior  wi»p 
dom,  which  cometh  from  above. 

Although  the  present  Chapel^  which  occupies 
a  part  of  the  northern  side  of  the  quadrangle,  was 
built  only  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  tbe 
College  appears  to  have  had  a  r^^lar  place  of 
worship  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1337. 
-The  chief  ornaments  of  the  present  Chapel  are 
the  paintings  with  which  the  windows  are  filled. 
Those  of  toe  «de  windows,  consisting  chiefly  of 
representations  of  diffi^rent  events  recorded  ia 
■Scripture,  portraits  of  saints,  &c.  possess,  in  many 
cases,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  merit.  One  of 
them  in  particular,  the  second  from  the  altar,  on 
[he  southern  side,  contains  a  spirited  delineation, 
by  Bernard  Van  Linge,  of  King  Hezekiah's  sick- 
ness and  recovery.  But  the  merits  of  tbe  other 
windows  are  thrown  quite  into  tbe  shade  by  the 
superior  excellence  of  tbe  paintings  in  the  great 
eastern  window,  on  which  are  glowingly  r^ire- 
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seated  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  ami  Atcenaon  of 
OUT  Blessed  Saviour.  This  fino  window  was  given 
by  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  1529;  since  which  time  nearly 
three  centuries  have  eUpsed^  .without  impairing 
in  any  very  sensible  degree  tlie  richneBS  and  brit 
li^ncy  of  its  colouring'. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  contained  in  the 
quadrangle,  of  which  we  have  thus  taken  a  brief 
survey,  tliere  are,  in  an  area  on  the  north  west, 
belonging  to  the  College,  certain  detached  edifices, 
called  Cesar's  Lodgings ;  and  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  main  front,  a  structure  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  already  slightly  noticed,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  convenient  apartments.  Ceesar's 
Ijodgings  derived  their  appellation  from  Henry 
Cseear,  (brother  to  Sir  Julius,)  who  was  of  this 
Society  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  after- 
ivards  Denn  of  Ely.  The  last  mcniiuned  structure 
was  built  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Fisher,  late  Fel- 
low of  Balliol,  whose  name,  with  an  inscription 
as  singular  as  it  is  obscure,  appears  on  a  tablet 
on  the  northern  side; 

VERBCMJJON  AMPLIUS  FISHER. 

By  a  literal,  but  it  should  seem  a  mistaken,  com- 
pnance  with  the  very  words  which  the  old  gentle- 
man used  when  be  was  consulted  on  the  occasion, 
and  which  he  uttered  with  a  certain  impatience, 
natural  enough  to  such  a  person  at  such  a  time  of 
lite,  4t  the  mere  thought  of  eulogizing  himself, 
*'  FiSHKB  . . .  vcrbum  non  amplius  . .  .  Fisher." 

Ere  we  quit  the  precincts  of  this  ancient  esta-, 
blis^iment,  (for  Balliol  takes  the  third,  or  perhaps 

'  The  FouDdcr  oF  WRdham  College  ia  ■nid  lo  hue  beea  lery. 
deiiraiu  of  obUining  tfaii  window  foe  b'n  own  Cbtpel,  lod  to  bivc 
«Sared  for  it  two  buodred  pounda. 
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the  first  place,  as  fer  as  ir  depends  upon  the  best 
proofe  that  there  can  be  of  suctr  a  matter,  pritv 
rity  of  authentic  document  and  antiquity  of  ort-> 
ginal  structure,  in  order  of  toundation,  among  the 
Oxford  Colleges,)  we  must  introduce  our  tourist 
to  an  Hcquaintance  with  its  noble  Founder  and 
Foundress. 

John  de  Balliol  {fether  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
of  that  name)  was  one  of  our  most  opulent  and 
powerful  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and 
one  of  that  monarch's  most  devoted  adherents, 
lie  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Guy  de  Balliol^ 
who  came  into  England  with  "William  the  Nor- 
man, and  to  whom  \Vi)liam  Rufus  made  a  grant 
of  the  forests  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  and  of 
the  rich  lordships  of  Middleton  and  Gaiusforth, 
,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Jolm  de  Balliol's  resi-; 
dence  was  in  the  very  centre  of  these  large  posses- 
sions, at  Bernard  castle,  which  had  been  built  by 
his  great  grandfather  Bemai'd  de  Balliol.  Some 
time  previously  to  his  deatli,  in  1269,  John  de 
Balliol  had  commenced  the  maintenance,  by  Ex- 
hibitions at  this  University,  of  sixteen  poor  Scho- 
lars. His  presumed  farther  Intentions  of  building 
and  endowing,  for  their  accommodation,  a  College 
on  the  plan  of  that  of  Walter  de  Merton,  then 
recently  founded,  being  frustrated  by  his  death, 
the  task  of  completing  the  benevolent  purpose 
devolved  upon  his  relict,  the  Lady  Devorgille, 
daughter  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  in  Scodand. 
This  noble  lady,  whose  pious  desire  of  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  her  deceased  husband  fortunately 
met  with  the  concurrence  of  De  Balliol'a  execu- 
tors, commenced  her  labours  bv  purchasing  a 
house  in  Canditch,  on  part  of  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  College,  In  this  were  first  placed 
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the  sixteen  acfaolari,  who,  in  1^9,  received  t\n»n 

their  benefactrcM  a  body  of  statutes,  which  are 
said  to  bcepeak  her  extreme  care  to  train  up  the 
students  to  habits'  of  economy  and  order,  to  excite 
in  tLem  a  thirst  for.  knowledge,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  pious  sentiinents,  that  we  venture  to 
incorpornte  the  aubstance  of  them  into  our  narrir- 
tire. 

The  Scholars  were  enjoined  to  be  regularly 
present  at  the  celebration  of  divine  offices  on 
Sundays  and  the  chief  holydays ;  to  say  a  ben^ 
diction  daily  before  and  aner  meals,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband, 
and  for  her  procurators ;  the  latter  of  whom  they 
were  especially  directed  to  obey  in  all  things  whicn 
the  Lady  Devorgille  had  ordered  for  their  good. 
Thrice  a  year  they  were  to  provide  for  the  saying 
of  solemn  masses  for  the  sonls  of  her  husband 
and  predecessors,  and  for  her  own  health  and 
safety,  &c.  A  temperate  manner  of  living  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  the  richer  Scholars;  and  if 
any  of  them  murmured  at  the  restriction  of  e:^ 
trsvagance,  they  were  to  be  dismissed,  without 
hope  of  being  restored.  Latin  was  to  be  the  lan- 
guage ordinarily  spoken,  and  disputations  of 
sophisms  were  to  be  held  weekly,  subject  to  the 
moderation  of  the  Principal. 

In  188*  the  Ladv  Devor^Ile  purchased  a  tene- 
ment, called  St.  Mary's  Hall,  which,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  first  purchase,  called  Old  Balliol 
Hall,  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  New 
Balliol  Hall.  With  a  donation  of  lands  in  the 
Goun^  of  Northumberland,  the  benefactions  of 
the  Lady  Devorgille  now  terminated;  but  al- 
though the  College  was  thus  founded,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  endowed,  yet  the  provision  fur  each 
Scholar  continued  during  many  years  exceedingly 
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scanty.  The  revenues  of  few  Colleges  have  indecfl 
fiuctuated  more  than  those  of  Balliol ;  but  happily 
those  times  have  passed  away;  so  that  now,  after 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  circumstances 
of  the  Society  may  already  be  said  to  have  reco- 
vered, and  may  at  no  distant  period  be  expected 
to  flourish. 

Among  the  numerous  benefactions  that  have 
been  made  in  aid  of  the  original  endowment,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  particularize  two.  In  the  year 
1666,  Dr.  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
gave  "  part  of  the  profits  of  his  manor  of  Sway- 
"  ton,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  four 
"  Scholars  of  the  Scottish  nation,  to  be  chosen 
'*  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
"  tevbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,"  When 
they  had  taken  their  degree  of  M.A.  they  were 
to  return  to  their  native  country  in  "  Holy  Orders, 
"  that  there  may  neuer  be  wanting  in  Scotland  some 
"  who  shall  mpport  the  eccle^stical  establishment 
"  of  England."  'ITie  other  donation  was  by  a 
John  Snell,  Esq.  of  Ayrshire,  who,  dying  in  Holy- 
well, Oxford,  August  6,  1679,  bequeathed  the 
manor  of  Ufton,  in  Warwickshire,  "  valued  at 
*'  4501.  a  year,  which,  after  a  certain  number  <^ 
*'  years,  and  money  expended  tbence,  was  to  be 
"  applied  for  the  benefit  of  not  more  than  twelve, 
"  nor  under  five  Scholars;  to  .be  chosen  from 
"  Glasgow  College,  from  such  as  had  spent  three 
"  years  there,  or  two  at  the  least  there,  and  one 
"  or  two  in  some  other  College  in  Scotland  ■".* 
In  making  this  bequest,  the  testalor  had  in  view 
the  same  object  as  Bishop  Warner,  namely,  (Ae 
support  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

In  a  History  of  Glasgow,  written  by  Mr.  Detb* 

»  Cbaliners'*  Hutorjr  of  Oiford,  p  s»,  63. 
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hotn,  an  intelligent  Schoolmaster  of  that  city,  the 
two  bequests  are  tixua  noticed.  "  The  College 
'*  have  al>o  a  right,  in  virtue  of  a  mortification  of 
"  BD  estate  in  Warwickshire,  mule  in  1688,  by 
"Mr.  Snell,  to  present  ten  students  to  Balliol 
"  College,  Oxford,  after  having-  studied  some 
"  yetan  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Another 
"  foundation  of  SOJ.  per  annnm,  at  the  same  Col- 
"  lege,  to  each  of  four  Scotch  students,  is  also 
"  given  to  the  Glasgow  exhibitioners ;  80  that  four 
"  of  them  have  a  stipend  of  90l,  per  amiumi  for 
*'  ten  years." 
Immediately  adjoining,  on  the  west  of  BallioljStEDdfl 

TRINITY  COLLEGE, 

which  has  in  its  southern  front  an  extensive  area, 
omamentally  disposed  into  a  grass-plot  and  shrub- 
beries, and  divided  from  the  street  by  a  neat  iron 
palisade.  An  el^ant  wrought  iron  gate  intro- 
duces ua  into  the  area,  across  which  a  broad  gr^ 
veiled  avenue  leads  up  to  the  entrance  into  the  first 
qoadrangte.  Overthisentrancerisesatower,  which 
tlie  architect  has  made  to  assume  the  appearanca 
ofa  steeple  belonging  to  the  Chapel,  which  immedi- 
ately adjoins  the  tower  on  the  east,  both  together 
constituting  the  chief  front  of  the  Collie.  The 
Chapel  is  bulk  duite  in  the  modern  style;  but  its 
exterior  is  so  classically  elegant,  that,  greatly  as 
we  venerate,  and  decidedly  as  we  prefer,  the  style 
erroneously  denominated  Gothic,  we  have,  we  con- 
fess, never  been  able  to  pass  this  edifice  without 
stopping  to  admire  it.  Its  front  exhibits  a  range 
of  well-proportioned  windows,  with  Bemicircimtr 
heads  and  intermediate  pilasters,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  light  balustrade,  on  which,  at  r^uUr  dis- 
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Uncee,  urns  are  placed.  A  corresponding  bolua* 
trade  enriclies  the  Buttunit  of  the  tower,  op  tbe 
comers  of  wUich  four  statues  supply  ibe  place  of 
pinnacUs.  Over  the  ardiway  in  the  lower  storf 
are  the  arms  of  the  Founder;  on  the  south  side 
and  on  the  north  side  thoso  of  Dr.  Bathurst. 

After  passing  tbroagh  this  archway,  tha  stxaif 
ger  finds  himsdi  in  a  qoadrangle  cf  iHit  moderate 
extent,  and,  except  on  the  side  fiHined  by  th« 
Chapel,  of  no  very  elegant  appearance,  but  eo> 
eval  in  its  original  construction  willi  soote  of  the 
earliest  buildings  in  the  University.  The  piieseat 
stmctures  that  range  around  it  are  tiift  Chapel,  the 
Hall,  the  Library,  the  apartments  of  the  Evi- 
dent, and  the  iiae  of  building  which  unites  the 
two  quadrangles. 

The  Hall,  a  &ig  old  room  in  tbe  En^sb  stylei 
is  on  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangk.  Tbe 
fonodatton  is  very  ancient ;  but  it  was  repaired  or 
rebuilt  in  Dr.  Ketlel's  time.  A  new  roof  with 
battlements  bos  since  been  added  to  Dr.  Kettel'a 
wwd{«  and  the  interior  has  becD  also  ceiled  and 
wainscotted  anew.,  The  screen  is  of  the  Done 
order,  which,  as  well  as  the  entablature  at  tbe 
t^er  end,  is  decorated  with  the  arnis  of  the  se< 
vend  benefactors,  who  contributed  to  the  new  im- 
provements. At  the  vupper  end  of  tbe  room  hangs 
one  of  die  fbiir  or  five  portraits  of  tbeir  Founder 
now  in  the  possessimi  of  the  Society,  all  of  which 
•re  suf^osed  to  be  copies  from  a  picture  by  HoK* 
bein,  in  the  collection  of  the  Eari  of  Gmldford, 
at  Wroxton.  He  la  portrayed  at  three  quartera' 
length,  habited  in  a  black  gown,  &ced  with  lucerne 
spots,  a  dress  also  common  to  all  tbe  other  poto 
traits  of  him. 

Tbe  birth    place  of  this  very  jodiotons  and 
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tibeml  Foimdtr  mat  Deddi^too,  a  smaU  toim 

within  the  county,  and  alxteen  mile*  north  of  ihe 
Qty  of  Ojdoid.  His  parens,  -who  were  of  the 
HMldle  csBk  of  life,  ud  in  respectabk  drctun- 
■taucai,  tmt  placed  him  at  tJie  grammar  school  of 
the  nagbboaring  town  of  Baohurj,  whence  ke 
umoTCcf  to  £toii,  sikL,  as  it  i>  genen^y  siq^posed, 
thoBce  to  Uny't  Ibd,  at  n^iich  be  enteted  tutnseir 
3  itodent  at  hm.  At  the  early  age  of  tnriity- 
■even  he.  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Bviefs  at  the  Star 
C^iamber;  snd  in  1535,  Warden  of  the  Mist. 
Sat  the  oSce,  in  whi^  he  acquired  by  far  the 
graater  pwt  of  bis  piinoely  fortune,  was  that  of 
Treaeorer  of  the  newly  wtnbljghed  Court  of  Aa^ 
mentotioBS.  This,  ^thich  was  atcoce  an  bonourw 
able  and  a  Incrative  appointinent,.he  eogoycd  for 
tbe  space  of  five  years.  Of  the  magmtooe  of  Sir 
Thomas's  fortime  Eonte  idea  may  be  fermed,  wbea 
VB  state,  that  he  iasaid  to  bave  possessed  "  vp- 
"  wards  of  thirty  manors,  in  the  counties  o£  Ox- 
"  find,  Glovcester,  Warwidc,  Bedford,  Hereford, 
"  and  Kent ;  bcades  other  cflnsidenbte  estates, 
''  and  several  ad'rowBons."  Ai^  ail  these  rich» 
were  accomulated  without  xeproacli,  unless  indeed 
the  Bics^  accumulation  be  conudercd.  in  the  light . 
of  cme ;  fiw  Mr,  Warton  remarks,  "  he  behaved 
"  with  such  difitingoisbed  integrity,  that  not  a  sin- 
"  ffle  instance  occnrs  upon  record  to  impeach  his 
'*konour,"  Sir  Thomas,  being  hinasdf  Jirnily, 
and  on  principle,  attached  to  Roamn  Catholicism, 
tived  durii^  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  retire- 
ment. By  Queen  Mury  he  was  again  distinguished, 
but  he  had  no  part  in  the  saaguiuary  counsels 
which  have  tinged  the  aimals  of  liier  reign  with  so 
deep  a  gloom.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  wns  con- 
fided to  bis  care,  aiul,  greatly  to  his  honour,  be 
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unriformly  behaved  to  his  illustnoas  prisonei  with 
the  moBt  mpectful  deforence. 

On  the  S9th  of  January  1551^  about  a  year 
after  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  Sir  The* 
mas  died,  (Mr.  Warton  thinks  of  a  pestilentisl 
fever,)  at  his  house  in  CUrkenwell.  His  remains 
were  first  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook,  but  were  afterwards  removed,  along 
with  those  of  his  second  wife,  and  of  his  daughter, 
to  the  Chapel  of  his  College.  Mr.  Warton  sums 
up  a  lone  and  discriminating  character  of  ^r 
I'honias,  in  the  following  words ;  "  If  it  be  his 
**  crime  to  have  accumulated  riches,  let  it  be  re- 
"  membered,  that  be  consecrated  a  part  of  those 
"  riches,  not  amid  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed,  nor 
'•  in  the  dreams  of  old  age,  but  in  the  prime  of 
"  life,  and  the  vigour  of  undersUnding,  to  the 
"  public  service  ofTus  country ;  that  he  gave  thent 
"  to  future  generations,  Tot  the  peipetual  support 
**  of  literature  and  religion." 

The  site  chosen  by  Sir  Thomas  for  his  new 
foundation  was  that  of  a  monastic  establishment, 
called  Durham  College';  the  yet  standing  pre* 
mises  of  which  he  purchased;  and,  having  ob> 
tained  from  Philip  and  Mary  a  licence  and  charter, 
dated  the  8th  and  SSth  of  March,  1554-55,  founded 
a  College  by  the  title  of  Collegium  Sanctte  et  Ind^ 
viduas  TYinitatis  in  l/niverdtate  Oaxm,  ex  Funda- 
iione  TTiomee  Pope  MililU,  the  Society  of  which 
consisted  of  a  President*',  a  Priest,  twelve  Fellows, 
and  eight  {aflerwMxls  increased  to  twelve)  Scho" 

'  See  onr  Bcconnt  of  the  ancient  monutic  foandBtiont  of  Oxford, 
in  K  aabseqneat  psrt  of  the  foIuiiim. 

b  Attached  to  the  office  of  Proideot  is  the  Bector;  of  Gartiag- 
toD,  in  thiB  count;,  vhtre  tlie  Pounder  made  provision  for  build- 
ing a  quBdraQgnlar  edifice,  (now  no  more,)  towbichintimes  otpe»- 
tilenct  tl)e  Si^Un  might  retire  Mid  proHcatc  thtir  Itadie: 
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Wft  .  About  .two  yean  afterwards,  the  endow 
raent,  which  was  v^r;  ample,  having  been  com^ 
pleted,  and  formal  posseasion  givoi  to  the  Society^ 
the  Founder  gare  them  a  code  of  statutes,  in 
wfaich>  aware  of  the  utility  of  classical  literature) 
be  dirocted  it  to  form  an  important  branch  in  the 
coune  of  study  pursued  in  tne  Collie.  He  also 
made  provision  for  a  teacher  of  Humanity,  who 
was  enjoined  to  explain  critically  Cicero,  Plautus, 
Terence,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  other  Latin  authon,  and 
to  use  every  endeavour  to  inspire  his  youthful  au- 
ditors with  a  taste  for  the  purity  and  graces  of  the 
XAtin  language.  How  futhtully  and  ably  thk 
views  of  Sir  Tnomas  Pope,  and  of  other  Founders, 
whose  sound  judgment  induced  them  to  lay  & 
similar  stress  on  the  expediency  of  introducing 
youth,  during  their  academical  courw,  to  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  ancient  literature,  have 
been  seetmdetl  by  the  persons  iii  whom  the  carry- 
ii^  of  those  views  into  ^ect  has  been  vested,  will 
strikingly  ^pear,  by  a  reference  to  the  prent 
number  of  eminent  claisical  scholars,  whose  names 
Oxford  inscribes  on  the  rolls  of  her  fame. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  Society  was  at  fiist 
placed  were,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  Aose 
of  Durham  College)  some  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  observed,  amidst  all  the  succeeding  altera- 
tions, on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  first 
quadrangle ;  and  although  low,  and  perhaps  not 
very  convenient,  they  continued  to  accommodate 
the  Society  during  someihiug  more  than  a  cen- 
tury; when,  namely  in  1667i  the  buildings  of  the 
new  or  garden  court  were  commenced,  under  the 
auspices  of  I^.  Bathurst%  the  President,  who  bad 

'  Tki*  IUmmI  bcmflMtw  died  in  Jme,  1704,  «g«d  SS^    TIm 
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also  preYiOusly  beitoved  a  tborough'HifAlr  dn/Uc 
own  lodgines. 

One  of  tnc  portraits  in  the  ^i^  rcfiFeBeiits  thic 
gF6»t  bendactor  to  the  CoUege,  who  presided  cmt 
it  during  tbe  long  period  of  forty  Tears.  Here  is 
also  El  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wartoa,  painted 
,by  Mr.  Penrose  of  New  College,  wfao,  ia  thia 
piece,  has  preEerred  a  very  striking  iikcnesi  cf 
one  of  th«  moat  distiaguished  omaments  of  tfais 
CfJlege;  a  man  of  whom  it  iias  been  aaid,  by  one 
who  never  bestowed  praiie  but  where  he  thought 
it  well  deserved,  and  whose  judgment  rarelv  erred. 
"  Few  men  have  coinituned  so  many  qualities 'Of 
*'  mind ;  a  taste  for  tbe  sublime  and  the  pathettt^ 
"  tbe  gay  and  tbe  humorous,  tbe  pursuits  of  die 
"  antiquary  and  the  pleaaHres  of  amusement,  the 
"  labours  of  resfiarch  snd  tbe  play  of  imogiB^ 
"  lion." 

The  Hall  has  been  also  recently  decorated. ant 
enlivened  by  some  additicual  portraits ;  among 
which  are  an  original  of  ArcM)in»^  Sheldon,  who 
.was  a  iDember  of  this  College,  -presented,  to  the 
Society  by  the  ingenious  I)r.  Ford,  of  Melton 
Mowbray;  a portraitof  Mr.  Rands,  as  benefactor 
to  the  College ;  oneof  Dr.  Kett«l;  another  of  thp 
XAdyGHzabeth,  the Fonnder't  third  wife;  acurio«iB 
painting  dn  wood ;  and,  very  lately,  av^uable  one 
of  that  dtsUnguished  Minister,  I^^rd  North,  whe 
was  also  a^msmbM-of  this  College. 


occaaion  of  hi*  desib'tttU  singular.  While  eDJojlog  his  fmranrito, 
ni,  nna  fae  bad  become  blind,  onl;  uaaiemcDt  of  wBlkiDg  in  his 
■gudtfi,  b(  had  tbe-midbrtoai  to  hmb  hii  thii^b.  For  aoMie  tiwe 
'be  lefuaed  to  allow  the  limb  to  be  act,  decbu-in;  that-there  wai  oa 
'.marrow  ia  the  bonea  of  ui  old  man  ;  and  when  at  length  he  wai 
iadaced  to  uadergo  the  opeiatian  of  reducing  tbe  fiactart,  it  wM 
d(«p  kite  tot.pnsv**'^  **(*■ 
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The  LiBnAttr,  which  cmistituted  a  part  of  the 
ancient  buildniga  of  Dnfhatn  College,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  in  the  Univeraitf,  was  approx 
priated  by  the  religntas  of  that  Society  to  thr  satncr 
nsfc  The  first  present  of  books  was  made  by  the 
Foniider  himself  to  his  new  foundation ;  sinetf 
which  time  the  liberality  of  nunwrous  bCDefkctors 
bar  Tendered  the  collectitm  both  choice  and  am- 
ple. Amo&^the  printed  volumes  is  an  extenuve 
coltectkm  of  tc^x^^ihic'al  worka.  In  the  Library 
windows  are  preKtrved  many  carious  Irapnents  of 
old  pajnted  glass,  svme  «  then  very  beautifn), 
pattienlariy  in  the  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
rooatif  in  die  centre  of  wfaidi  is  also  a  tablet  of 
degant  design  exccntcd  by  FlaXman,  and  conse^ 
cnOed  by  an  affectionate  sistra  to  tbe  memory  of 
her  beloved  brother,  ThoKtu  Warton.  Tlw  Li- 
brary aim  oontuna  a  portrait  of  die  Fomder,  a 
amall  portrait  of  Queen  Mar;  on  wood,  with 
scane  othvr  dcooratiDni  and  cunosilin. 

Oa  the  southern  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the 
CbapeLt  »  truly  eleg&Mt  place  of  worship,  the 
cxtsrioE  of  widch  has  already  been  described. 
Its  'interior  also  pasesBscB  cansideinble  magnifi- 
cence ;  though,  alas  I  the  pictorial  ^endtwra  fbv 
vbicb  the  wradows  of  tbe  fbrmar  Cbapi^  were  so 
remarkable^  that  in  Aubrey's^ opinion  "the  ad- 
**  mirabk!  Gothic  painted  suss"  was  aupcvior  even 
to  that  of  New  CoJl^e^  nave  for  ev«r  vanished  V 


•  "  h  AngMt,  1««9,  A*  Lar*  ViKom*  Saf  Md  S«Ac  case  (by 
B  ordn  of'thE  PariMOMnt)  to<Mlttl1ceallegM,  IVHewllMorinK 
*■  popery  tbKf  coald<lMca'(ca'ia  tke  Ciifah,  I«eaF€1i^w(,oii  ibi 
"  b«^  lid*  of  dB  tattem,  Im4  bwK  twc  lAan,  (of  paintteg  wett 
"  cMongli  tot  tboMliaei,  aod  tboMiamvnM  BAailfritlT  *e&  md 
•■  liMlr-)  "Btutt  tm  tiM  rigfat  hwat  h.  job  aitef  tb*  Cb/tp^  wm 
■'dedicMcdtoSt.CBtlkeri[K;tJi>toiitheMlwnaftlwtiiUi^<Mf  ' 
H  2  » 
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These  exquisitely  "  storied  windows"  were  rtrfh- 
lessly  destroyed  during  the  Usurpation,  &nd  noir 
the  rays  of  the  sun  dart  with  untempered  brioiit- 
ness  through  ample  windows  of  plain  gaaa. 
The  screen,  which  divides  the  ante-chap«i  from 
that  part  of  the  structure  in.  which  divine  worship 
is  celebrated,  is  composed  of  cedar,  and  adomecl 

'  with  rich  and  elegant  carving  by  Grinlin  Gibbom. 
Over  the  screen  of  the  old  Chapel  was  an  organj, 
by  which,  previously  to  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to 
the  parliamentary  troops,  the  muMcal  part  of  the 

.  service  was  aocumpanied.  Under  the  pavem«it' 
of  the  present  ante-chapel  is  a  vault,  in  wbich,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscriptions  above,  rest  the  remains 
of  Dr.  BaUiurst,  Mr.  Howe,  Dr.  Dobson,  Dr. 
HuddesfcmJ,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  learned 
and  accomplished  Thomas  Warton.  The  altar 
piece,  whicn  is  of  the  same  costly  wood  as  the 
screen,  is  decorated  with  carving  executed  by  the 
same  masterly  band,  and  additionally  ornamented 
by  a  piece  dt  coloured  needle  work,  wrou^t  and 
presented  by  Miss  Althea  Fanshawc^  of  Shiplake 
Hill,  near  Henley.  The  sulgect  of  this  lady"* 
votk  is  the  ResttrrectioK,  c<^ned  from  a  paiating 
by  Mes«rs.  Jervais  and  Forest,  after  designs  bjr- 
West,  now  in  the  window  over  the  altar  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle.  The  fidelity 
and  spirit  with  which  the  &ir  artist  has  cc^ied  the 
splendid    original,  render  it  impossible  to  Tiew 

<■  SkTioDi  off  from  tb«  enua.  H;  Lord  S*;  nw  thii  thU  mm  d«ae 
"  of  old  tine,  ud  Dr.  Kettel  told  hit  Loidahip, '  Tralf,  10;  LonI, 
"  we  t^krd  tbem  do  more  thui  a  dirtj  diib-elout;'  M  tbef  t». 
"  muned  uutoacheti  till  Uanis'i  tnu,  uid  theu  wsi;  colaond  over 
'*  with  gieto.  The  wiodowa  of  tke  Chaip«l  were  good  GotUc  paint- 
"  iug,  iHcTcrf  colDnn  K  £(»»}  a.  g.  St.  Cittabert,  St.  L«odwi^ 
"  St.  OiwakL     I  h»c  forgot  tho  reat.    'Ta  pitf  Ihaj  ihaald  b* 
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irilhoot  TcgetA  Aa  penxptiXHy  ^miiiahhig  vivui- 
ness  ut  the  colovrs,  Od  the  ceiling,  surroundnl 
by  a-  profumon  of  elabor&te  work  in  stucco,  is  a- 
punting  of  the  jAcetaian,  executed  by  Peter  Ber-" 
chett,  a.  Franch  artist.  In  the  wall  opposite  to- 
each  end  of  the  altar  ii  a  coved  recess,  in  the 
northern  one  of  which  is  placed  the  elegantly  con" 
Amcted  monument  of  the  Founder.  Upon  it  lie  thtf 
efligies  of  Sir  Thomas  and  of  the  third  La^  Pop?, 
{for  Sir  Thomas  was  thrice  married,)  but  nuchr 
of  the  beauiiy  of  the  monument  is  obscured  thvot^h. 
ha  sitBaJJon  in  a  recess.  Among  the  phita  bqlonf(^ 
ing  to  the  Altar  is  a  chalice  of  silver  gilt,  higher 
«mameirted  with  antique  soulpture.  This  wag 
purcbased  by  the  Founoer.  at  the  dissolution,  front 
the  suppressied  abbey  of  St,  Albtm's,.t1ie  venembla 
abbey-church  of  which  Sir  Thomas  is  also  said  ta 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  from  that  deetruc 
tioitf  to  which  so  many  fine  monastic  edifices  wera 
doomed. 

AMiough  Dr.  Aldrich  is  generally  considered 
to  have  furnished  the  original  plans  of  chU 
Cbape1%  yet  Sir"  Chrislc^her  Wren,  as  appears 
from  his.  Utters,  was  chieUy  coneulted  on  the  occo^ 
sion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  tbste  and  skill ;  and  report  says,  that  it  was 
built  in  imitation  of  the  iSufee  of  Devonshire'* 
domestic  chapel  at  Chatsworth.  That  uncertainty 
shonld  attach  to  so  recent  a  circumstance  is,  as 
Mr.  Chalmers  remarks,  rather  sJngntar,  and  leads 
us  to  quote  on  the  subject  Mr.  Warton's  own 
words,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Bathurst.  After  observ- 
ing,that  it  is  to  the  spirited  influence  and  liberality 
or  Dr.  B.  Trinity  College  is  indebted  for  so 
"  atUc"  an  edifice,  and  stating,  that,  besides  ex- 
penditig  SOOO/. '  himself  on  the  exterior  of  the 
*  Wood  iiyi  only  t700i 
B  J 
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building,  tlie  Doctor  obtained  from  many  ptfrsMM- 
of  the  first  rank  large  contributions  towards  de— 
fraj>ing  the  expence  of  the  interior,  Mr.  W.  pro- 
ceeds ;  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Aldricb^ 
"  with  some  degree  of  conformity  however  to  the 
'^  suggested  pattern^gave  the  plan,  Hnd  adjusted  the 
*'  des^n.  This  seems  the  more  likely,  because  the- 
*•  building  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  parish 
"  church  of  All  Saints  in  Oxford,  which  Dr.  Al- 
"  drich  is  known  to  have  desigtied." 

It  DOW  only  renaains  for  us  to  view  the  build- 
ings of  the  inner  court,  and  to  take  a  peep  at  tlie 
gardens.  The  former,  whieh  are  wholly  occupied 
by  the  apartments  of  the  Fellows  and  Students* 
form  only  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fijurth  be- 
ing open  to  the  gardens.  They  were  designed  by 
Sir  Cluistopher  Wren ;  but,  unless  through  the  at- 
cidental  circumstance  of  being  the  first  instance  in 
the  University  of  the  adoption  of  classic  archi- 
tecture, they  are  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  he-r 
yond  just  proportions^  and  commodi outness  of  in- 
terior arrangement. 

The  Ga« DENS  are- extensive  :  they  are  divided 
into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  fine  walk,,  whichj 
Funnii^  eastward,  is  terminated  by  a  handsome 
gatei  of  wrought  iroi^  opening  into  the  way  to 
the  Parks,  and  surmounted  by  the  Founder's 
arms.  Of  these  gitrdens,  the  northern  division  is 
laid  out  in  the  airy  style  of  modern  landscape 
gardening,  while  the  soiKhern  exhibits  in  its  wil- 
demes's,  its  nwrow  winding  walks,  its  trim  hedges^ 


!  .In  Mudng  snind«r  on*  of  the  Isrge  b[(Kts  of  itout  tor  baiiainj 
:  pim  of  tbii  g«t«,  >  liTing  toad  i«  nrid  to  have  been  fonnd  em- 
Ided  in  the  centre  of  the  mus.  Accoatits  of  Euob  phenomens 
not  UD&D|neiil ;  bat  mon  compMe  endencf  th&n  bu  jet  bttft 
to  of  theii  ictnkl  occunencc  ii  ccrtuolj  detvMil^. 
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tod  its   HtpenbandMice  of  fornud  jew,  the  ftn- 
tastio  taste  of  Queen  Anne'i  time. 

Emerging  from  Trinity  by  the  front  avenue,  and 
proceeding  eastward,  we  first  pass,  on  our  lef^  m 
old  building  belonging  to  the  College,  formerly 
appropriated  to  tbe  reception  of  students,  by  ihe 
name  of  Kettel  Hall";  a  name  which,  as  well  aa 
something  of  a  collegiate  aspect^  it  still  retains. 
Beyond,  on  the  light,  are  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
tbe  Theatre,  and  the  Clarendon  Printing  Office ; 
opposite  to  the  last  of  whicb»  a  street  diverging 
to  the  north  conducts  us  ta 


WADHAM  COLLEGE, 

the  front  of  which,  a  little  retiring  from  the  street, 
ranges  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  way,  opposite 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Collie  that  we  have  just 
quitted.  This  front  is  of  a  simple  bnt  very 
pleasing  character.  Over  a  gateway  in  the  centre 
rises  a  tower  of  moderate  height,  and  a  bay 
jurojection,  which,  crowned  by  a  pediment,  forms 
the  termination  of  each  lateral  range,  gives  a  neat 
finish,  and  a  compactness  to  the  whole  fa<;ade. 
On  tbe  sooth,  adjoining  to  the  College,  but  with 
its  front  advance!  to  the  street,  is  a  good  stone 
building  of  three  slories,  e»eeted  in  1694,  as  an 
additional  accommodattOR  ibr  tbe  m«nbeFs  o^  the 

)■  Thii,  irbieh  ia  now  ■  private  (hrelttnp,  deriral  iU  nKoe  ham 
Dr.  Ralph  Ketlel,  b;  wboM  U  ww  bnilt,  utd  wbo  wu  Presiduit 
of  tbe  Collef^  dunag;'tbe  loi^  period  of  44  yura.  Hia  deMb,  & 
piiDctpBl  ctcate  c!  wbicb  b  aappOMd  la  bive  been  grief  at  the 
ieTiatBtnui  comnutted,  and  the  eh»i^  iutroduced,  by  the  fuia- 
tica  of  thfl  dvil  war,  tggnrtUd  too  by  personal  inaulta,  took  plade 
IB  the  yeai  164S.  Man;  interettiD^  particalan  coucetning  tbe 
-Doctor  are  cmituoed  ia  "Ijctten  from  the  Bodleian  I,ibruy," 
nccntlf  pnblisbed. 
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Socie^;.  The  addickin  of  » canre^KimUng  fldifica: 
on  the  north  was  meditsbedi  and  r  view  c^  it.  eon 
craven  for  the  Oxibrd  AlmiuiBck;  but  the  design, 
bt  a  tiam  at  loast,  waa  subseqaently  relinquish^ ; 
The  spacious  quadrangle,  into  wiiich.  the  gat&* 
way  immediately  leai^  is  partioularly  distiax 
guished  by  the  neatnesa  and  uniformity  of  its 
buildines,  which  yet  remain  exactly  as  they  were 
originally  constructed.  Their  style  ia  UnC  of 
most  of  the  older  Colleges  of  Oxfoi:d,  aad,  lilcs 
some  others,  they  also  exhibit  one  of  those  ^ais* 
ing  violations  of  architnctural  consiBtenoy,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  the  architects  of  that  day' 
often  hazarded.  In  Uie  centre  of  the  eastern  Bide 
of  the  quadrangle  is  introduced  a  portico,  fantas- 
tically decorated  with  columns  and  {>iIftEteti  «f  tlw 
classic  orders.  Besides  these  ornamenta,  so  much 
misplaced,  the  portico  exhibits  sutues  of  King 
James  I.  and  of  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  WadhdtQ^ 
the  Foundei'  and  Foundress  of  the  College.  Be- 
tween Wadham  (who  is  represented  in  armour, 
wi^  a  model  (^  Uis  CoUegp  in  his  luknd)  and  his 
Lady  is  placed  a  tablet,  with  a  Latin  inscnption^ 
recording  the  date  of  the  foundation,  ftntj  varioiw 
other  particulars  contfeiTiing  it. 

The  buildings  on  three  sides-  of  the  (quadrangle 
comprise  chambers  for  the  Society,  and  nparfr 
ments  for  the  Warden;  on  the  eastern  side  are 
the  Hall,  and  part  of  the  Chapel. 

Few  Colleges  can  boast  af  n  refsctory  superior 
either  in  point  of  size  or  of  embeitisbment  to  the 

'  Wh«  tbe  Krchiteet  of  tbia  Colle^  mt,  i*  not  qnite  ecrtun ; 
but  hs  ii  tboD^  to  h&Te  been  one  Thomu  Holt,  of  York,  who 
was  ilaa  architect  of  tbe  Poblic  Scbooli,  tbe  tover  of  wbidi  dii- 
pUj*  on  it>  iuMT  too*  i  limilar  d«fiutare  trom  tbe  ptinciple  of  ceT- 
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Hall  of  Wiidham.  Twenty  portraiu  clecorate 
its  walls ;  betides  which,  two,  on  glass,  represent- 
ing King  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  Henricttn, 
are  contained  in  a  noble  window  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room.  Among  the  paintings  on  canvas, 
those  of  chief  interest  are  likenesses  of  the  Foun- 
der and -Foundress.  The  former,  Nicholas  Wad- 
bam,  was  a  scion  of  the  ancient  Devonshire  lamily 
of  Wadhams,  but  was  himself  a  gentleman  of  So- 
mersetshire, being  styled  of  ^ge  and  Merrificid, 
or,  as  Fuller  writes  it,  Myrefiela.  Of  his  personal 
history  little  has  been  gathered,  even  by  the  per- 
aerering  industry  of  Wood,  by  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  admitted  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of 
eithtt  Christ  Church  or  Corpus  Christi,  about  the 
Tear  15i8.  With  a  laudable,  and  in  those  days 
happily  not  ancominon,  spirit  of  liberality,  deter- 
mining to  i4}propriate  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to 
some  useful  public  work,  he  is  said  to  have  first 
prelected  the  establishment,  at  Venice,  of  aCoU^e 
fer  the  benefit  of  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen. 
I^rom  this  design,  however,  he  vras  fortunately 
diverted  by  a  friend,  and  induced  to  make  choice 
of  Oxford,  as  the  depository  of  his  bounty.  But 
it  was  not  permitted  Wadham  himself  to  carry 
hifl  benevolent  purpose  into  execntion.  Just  as 
he  had  matured  his  plan,  he  died ;  and  had  not 
his  lady  (who  was  herself  the  daughter  of  one  of 
Rhedycina's  more distini^ished  benefactors'*]  been 
possesaedof  a  congenial  spirit,  Oxford  might  have 
wanted  this  iair  jewel  in  her  crown  of  Colleges. 
With  the  aid  of  trustees,  this  excellent  lady  was 
enaUad^  durine  nine  years  that  she  survived  her 
'     '       \  coraj^etely  to  fulfil  his  liberal  and  judl- 

kSir^iUwaFctn^ 
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cious  intentibm.  She  purchased  ft'om  thrmagi»- 
trscy  of  Oxford,  for  €002.  a  jAot  of  ground^  on 
which  a  famous  Auenstinian  prkiry  had  formeHy 
stood ;  and,  the  site  naTing  previously:  been  cleared 
from  the  fragments  of  ruin  bj  which  it  waa  en" 
cumbered,  caused  the  fotmdation  atone  of  the" 
College  to  he  lahl,  vtth  much.  ceremoD;,  on.  die 
31st  of  July,  I6l0.  By  the  royal  licence,  whiob 
Mrs.  Wadham  c^tained  on  the  90Lh  c^  Decem- 
ber, 1611,  she  was  empowered  to  fouad,  for  tim. 
usual  academical  studies,  a  C<^lege,  the  Society  i^ 
iriiicb  was  to  connst  of  a  Ward^,  sixteen  Fel^ 
lows,  and  thirty.  Scholars,  graduate  or  ima-gm^ 
doate,  more  or  less,  as  the  statutes  might  pre- 
scribe. By  these  statute^  which,  in  the  foUowing' 
year,  were  confirmed  by  the  l^islature,  tb^  So^ 
ciety  was  settled  to  consist  of  a  Warden,  flRceui 
Fellows,  fifteen  Scholars,  two  Chaplsnis,  and  two* 
Clerks. 

In  about  three  years  the  buildings  were:  cotrw 
{Jeted,  at  the  expense  plspte  and  l^ben  reqnl-' 
sites  inctndedj  of  ll,36o£  the  whole  of  which  wm» 
defrayed  by  the  Foundress. 

Another  interesting  portrait  in  the  HaH  is  tliat 
of  the  teamed  and  ingenious,  Uiough  perliirpK 
somewhat  too  speculative,  Bishop  Wilkins^  War- 
den of  die  College  daring  the  Usurpationi;  whose 
name,  and  thac  of  the  est^lishownt  over  wftieh- 
fae  presided,  will  be  fer  ever  associated  with  ChaC 
of  die  Royal  Society.  Ir'his  disringDished  scien- 
tific body  ariginatsd*  here.  The  meedhgs  of  hv 
firet  tnembers  were  held^  according-  to  Bishop 
^rat,  in  an  upper  room  over  thsgnteWay^  during' 
six  or  seven  years  that  preceded  the  r-enooval,  iw 
1659,  of  Dr.  Wilkins  to  the  Headship  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    The  Poceor,  who  seems  to 
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hKV«  tnken  a  very  active  fnrt  !□  the  efltablisbiiient 
wf  the  Societjr,  hii  for  bit  cosdjutort,  ^accwdins  to 
tike  befbre-mentiooefl  Bishop  Sprat,  one  of  it*  first 
members,)  Sir  Ghrbtopher  Wren  and  Sir  Henry 
Petty;  Dra.  Wiliii,  Goddard,  and  Botburst;  and 
MeaBTG.  BoylSf  M.  Wren,  and  Rooke.  Thus 
BinBlI  were  the  beginnings  of  a  Society,  which 
aftcTwards  boasted  of  having,  at  the  iane  time,  a 
■Newton  for  its  President,  a  Halley  for  ita  Seers- 
lary,  and  many  of  the  first  literary  and  scientific 
characters  in  £urope,  with  several  royal  person- 
ages, ajuon^  its  oidioary  members.  Even  efler 
<the  Society  was  fixed  at  Gresbam  College,  under 
Xord  Brounker,  the  iirst  President,  a  branch,  the 
records  of  which  are  still  preservEid  in  the  Aah- 
(nolean  Museum,  remained  at  Oxford. 

The  odIv  remaining  portrait  in  the  Halt  at 
%hich  we  shall  pause  is  a  fine  one,  by  Hoppner, 
■^f  Dr.  Wilis,  late  Warden  of  the  College,  who, 
at  his  death  in  1606,  bequfatbed  to  this  fbunda- 
■lion,  and  to  other.estd^Usb meats  connected  with  the 
'University,  neatly  the  .whole  of  a  very  ample  for- 
tune. The  Doctor's  bequests  were  so  libera)  in 
idiemffilves  aad  so  judiciously  apportioned,  that 
iwe  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  satisfaclion  of  eni^ 
Ineratiag  them  here.  In  augmentation  of  the 
-Warden's  salary,  Dr.  Wilis  left  4002.  per  annual ; 
to  improvethe  Warden's  lodgings,  1000^.  j  to  two 
Fellows,  students  or  praclitionen  in  law  or  me- 
dicine, two  ExbibitionE  of  llHil,  each;  to  two 
Scholars,  students  in  the  same  faculties,  two  Ex- 
hibitions of  20l.  each ;  to  a  Divinity- Lecturer  in 
the  College,  to  read  lectures  on  the  Thirty-niDe 
■Articles,  SOi.  per  uinum;  tQ.one  superannuated 
Fellofr,   752.   per   annum';  to   another  superan- 

>  Bf 'KfiaialH'  mad  ■umyikt*  ttael  .oina^  >iB'lke  slanita,  tbt 
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Iiuatcd  Fflllow,  501.  per  aoniim ;  to  a  preacher  tot 
four  sermons  yearly  in  the  Chapel,  112.  10«. ;  to 
the  best  reader  of  lessons  in  the  Chapel,  books  to 
the  value  yearly  of  5^  or  (it. ;  to  the  Vice-Cbon* 
cellor  for  the  time  being,  interest  of  money  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  an  estate  in  Lincolnshire;  to 
the  Bodleian  Librarian  9000Z, ;  to  the  Theatre  and 
the  Clarendon  Press,  S0002.  jointly ;  to  the  Infir- 
mary, lOOOl.  three  per  cents;  as  a  fund,  to  accu- 
mulate Sot  the  purchase  of  livings  for  the  College, 
the  residue  of  his  fortune,  after  the  payment  of 
Mtne  trades  to  very  distant  relations,  &c. 

From  the  Uall  we  shall  conduct  our  tourist  to 
the  LiBRARV,  a  large  and  elegant  room,  which, 
projecting  eastward  from  the  south-eaBtern  corner 
of  the  quadrangle,  forms  the  southern  side  of  a 
second  or  garden  court;  of  which  the  Chapel, 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  square,  are  the  re- 
maining sides. 

The  shelves  of  this  Library  are  well  stored  with 
books;  among  which  are  those  composing  the 
collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Btsse,  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  consisting;  of  3000  volumes,  valued,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  at  17001. ;  numerous  specimens 
of  ear^  typography;  and,  among  other  books 
contained  in  a  valuable  beque«t  of  Mr.  Richard 
Warner,  ,  that  gentleman's  well  known  Shakes- 
pearian collection,  comprising  every  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  every  piece  in  illustra- 
tion of  those  works  which  the  collector  could  pos> 
sibly  procure. 

.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  room  is  a  large 
window,  which, contrasted  withtbenarrow  pointed 
ones  on  each  side,  makes  a  very  handsome  ap- 
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It  lb'  likewise  poiitted,  apd   a  brna- 
3  with  twAatnalL  poitrsit*  of  Wadham  and 

The  Chavbl  is  dUrg^  well-proportioned,  and 
very-  hBndtome  edifilbe^  with  so  ante-chapel  of  yet 
anre  extendi  dimebsiotls ;  atid  which,  contrary 
to  uBuaI  CBstorfi»  ia  Bet  at  B  right'  angle  with  the 
dioir.  The  paintings  with  which  the  iatieral  ^m* 
dowE  of  thib'Ohapel  atd  fiirbisb^  rarely  obtain 
the  notice  which  the;  really  des^ve,  their  merits 
bang  fclipsbd  by  the  superior  beantV  of  the  great 
eartem  window,  in  which'isgloningly represented 
the  hiatoryof  our  blened  Redeemer,  in  typei  and 
tbctr  accbmplishments.  The  artist,  by  whom  the 
puntinn'in  this  tiira  window  were  exteuted,  was 
Bernard  Van  Linge,  to  whom  alio  at^  atfributed 
the  paihtingB  in  the  seiithem  range  of  windows, 
tiie  lower  (nidpirttneits  of  which,,  as  well  as  the' 
corresponding  divisions  in  thd  northern  range,are 
filled  with  fibres  of  prdi^ets,  apostles,  &c.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  singular  and  perhaps  unique  pei*- 
foritanicv^  by  Isaac  Fuller,,  usually  denominated  a 
ptantiag  tm  chth,  and  said  to  hdve  been  executed 
thiU.  In^BpiritiKftqiuch  unlike  that  of  the  painter, 
wbOjlhroVing  aside  the  brushy  undertook  to  pin^nt 
first  with  his  fingers,  and  next  wUh  his  toes,  Put- 
ter took  for  his^  medium  cloth  of  an  ash  colour, 
nrougbt  in  his  shades  with  a  brown  crayon,  threw 
in  bis  lights  and  heightening  with  a  white  odej 
and  then  pressed  the  dry  colouri  with  a  hot  iron, 
which,  by  caHBiiig  an  exsudation  from  the  cloth, 
find  in  the  ccdours  so  firmly,  as  to  render  tliam 
proof  against  even  the  rudest  touch.  Tho  subject 
of  this^EingOlar  piece  is  the  LtA-d's  Supper,  with 
Abraham  and  Melchisededk  in  a  compartment  on 
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&e  nortbern,  and  the  Children  of  Israel  gathering 
manna  on  thff  southeni  side-  of  the  main  desiffn. 
That  time  lias  impaired  the  distinctness  of  the. 
figures  in  this  performance,  will  Ecarceiy  be  aBub> 
ject  of  regret  to  him  who  calls  to  mind  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  British  school  of  painters 
have  now  brought  every  legitimate  branch  of  their 
noble  and  fascinatitif^  art. 

The  floor  of  the  Chapelis  paved  vitb  black  and 
white  tnarhie.  Its  walls  exhibit  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Porlman,  and  no  other  j 
but  around  the  walls  of  the  ante-t^apel,  a  mourn- 
ful series  of  speaking  marbles  records  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  many  departed  worthies,  whom  this 
College  with  pride  ^lumerates  among  her  inoit 
di^inguished  members. 

m  the  Common  Room  is  a  portrait  of  Bishop 
Wilkins,  and  another,  painted  and  presented  by 
Sonman,  of  a  female  servant  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  whs  attained  to  the  won^rful  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

From  a  situation  in  the  Garden,  a  little  to  die', 
south-east  of  the  Libraiy,  a  strikingly  picturesque 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  eastern  aspect  of  tbe 
College,-  the  prominent  feature  of  which  are  the 
fine  ea^em  window  of  the  Library,  part  of  the 
Hall,  the  ante-chapel,  with  its  munnioned  vin» 
dows  headed  with  tracery,  and  its  ornamental 
niches,  and  lastly,  the  Chapel  itself,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  a  chaste  and  pleasing  specimen  of  the . 
English  style.  Five  large  and  handsome  poiiited 
windows,  with  a  buttress  between  .each^  range 
along  its  northern  and  soutbern  fronts ;  while  a 
still  larger  one  of  the  same  description  nearly 
£11$  up  uie  eastern  end,  iirom  the  angles  of  whic^ . 
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buttresses  of  considerable  depth  project  disgiHialljr, 
and  are  carried  up  iato  lofty  pinnacles  enriched 
with  cnx^ets. 

'  The  gardens  themselves  are  extensive,  and,  be- 
ing kid  out  in  the  modem  way,  constitute  an  ele- 
gant and  highly  agreeable  i^pendsge  to  the 
Colle^. 

Pass  we  now  with  our  stranger  along  Holywell, 
and  down  the  Long  Walk,  to  the  south-eastern 
eKtremily  of  High  Street,  where,  on  a  delightful 
qx>toF  ground,  gently  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
winding  Chenml,  stauds 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE, 

one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  opulent  lban> 
dations  in  the  University,  and  the  last  which  w& 
purpose  visiting  in  our  second  day's  tour. 

"Ilie  entrance  from  the  city  is  by  a  modem  gate- 
way of  the  Doric  order,  ornamented  by  a  statue 
of  the  Founder,  but  in  other  respects  little  wor- 
thy of  the  College  lo  which  it  belongs.  The  court 
into  which  it  immediately  leads,  although  con- 
fined in  its  dimensions,  and  irregular  in  its  form, 
IS  replete  with  objects  to  interest  and  gratity  the 
carious  visitor,  especially  if  he  possess  a  taste  for 
antiquities,  in  which  Magdalen  College  pecu- 
liarly abounds.  On  the  north  is  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident's lodgings  ■ ;  on  the  east  a  noble  gateway  , 
tower,  and  the  venerable  western  front  of  the 
Chapel,  present  themselves ;  and  on  the  south  is  a 
low  embattled  range  of  building,  occupied  as  cham- 
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ben  by  a  part  of  the  Socie^.  Ilie  fioat  Af  At 
Chapel  naturally  claims  to  be  fuat  examined.  .Al* 
though  somewhat  injured  by  a  heavy  ootaaauii 
turret  at  its  north-western  angle,,  tfaujrent  are- 
tents  an  elevatioa  of  muoh  beauty,  in  the  Saglkfa 
>t^e,  compoied  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  4inr 
siouB,  separated  by  buttresses.  The  former  SK- 
hibits  a  hizhly  enriched  entrance  pordij  with  a 
large  and  liandsDine  poibted  window  above  it; 
Each  of  the  latter  presents  an  eli^fuit  ixMntad 
window  of  inferior  si^  '  Qenesth  tJic  parapet, 
which  Is  embattled,  a  moulding  is  carried,  thiokly 
•set  with  grotesquely  carved  heads,  with  which 
many  oth^r  parts  of  the  Cpl]eg9  ^rp  ^so  laTishly 
adorned.  Into  the  battlement'  of  the  porch  are 
wrought  five  sm^ll  canopied  niches,  each  of  iRbicl) 
}8  filled  by  a  sculptured  figure,  of  exquisite  wprl^r 
manship  far  the  age  that  prt^ifced  it.  The  ^i;^ 
figure  on  the  left  hand  r^rieaents  St,  Johp  tha 
Jfaptist;  thp  remainipg  pijea*  King  Henre  ly. 
Ineeling,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Y'^ilji^pp  pf  Wyki^ 
ham,  apd  the  Founder,  a)so  tpeellng. 
"  Ii,eiipatb.  the  gateway  tpwer  mpnljofle^  b^^A 
was  ori^nally  tbe  entrance  it)tP  the  g^eft  qi^f^ 
dr^ngle,  now  long  distised.  Tlicto^ex  itself  i;(m^tj^ 
tutes  a  principal  oriiaif^ent  of  the  caupt^  afii  jftrik) 
ingly  exemplifies  the  mpgni^fCeot  GpirU  ^^4  'Wtl 
ta&te  qf  the  venerable  prelate  under  wj^p^e  a4sp»f»f 
\t  arose.  T^*^^  '^^  shrubs  of  luxuriaiit  g^oaitfli 
conceal  much  of  the.  iQwei  jffu:t,  and  bnt  just  f^ 
].<>w  a  eltmpse  qf  the  finely  pannell^  gate  wh^^ 
closes  the  portal  in  .the  ifi^ci^r  stoi^.  Abo^e  thQ 
gate  is  a  siiperb  oriel  window,  embattled,  and  very 
lofty,  beloDgiug  to  a  room  called  the  Fofin^erB 
chamljcr.  On  e«c,h  ad^  pf  this  wlpdow  a);e  tlcjjly 
canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  Foundry 
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Henry  III.  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  An  embrasured  parapet  and  lofty 
crocketteii  pinnacles  adorn  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  to  which  additionitl  strength  and  beauty  are 
given  by  double  buttresses  at  the  angles. 
■  In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  court  still 
remains  an  old  stone  pulpit,  from  which  a  sermon, 
now  preached  in  the  Chapel,  used  to  be  annually 
delivered  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
On  this  occasion  the  court  was  strewed  with  grass 
and  rushes;  branches  of  trees  were  also  fixed 
npon  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  buildings, 
about  the  pulpit,  and  among  the  senta  and  benches 
placed  within  the  area  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  chief  members  of  the  University,  ail  of  whom  _ 
regularly  attended  the  sermon. 

fhe  principal  quadrangle,  to  which  wc  obtain 
admission  through  k  passage  in  the  western  side  of 
the  first  court,  is  very  spacious.  It  contains  the 
Chapel,  the  remaining  exterior  of  which  is  in  the 
same  style  as  the  part  already  described,  the  Hall, 
the  Library,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dfent's  lodgings,  and  apartments  for  the  Fellows 
and  Demies.  Around  the  whole  quadrangle  a 
venerable  cloister  extends,  adding  an  almost  chill- 
iDg  solemnity  to  the  general  grandeur  t)f  the 
scene. 

About  twenty-three  years  after  the  Founder's 
death,  a  series  of  hieroglyphical  sculptures  was 
placed  around  the  interior  of  this  cloister,  where 
they  still  remain ;  constituting  an  object  of  much 
attraction  to  strangers  and  casual  visitors.  Rela- 
tireto  the  import  of  these  hieroglyphics,  which 
were  originally  coloured,  conjecture  has  frequently 
biltied  itself;  but  at  length,  a  pretty  general  acqui- 
escence seems  to  have  taketi  place  in  the  solutioo 
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contained  in  a  Latin  MS.-en^ttf;d  (Edjpuf  Sfyg^ 
daicT^etms,  noV  in  the  College  LiibrAff .  The  titict 
was  written  about  the  end  uf  tiie  17^h  cfBHijtry,  a^ 
tlie  request  of  Or.  ClarVe,  tbe  Pr^ai^cinl,  t^  on«  m 
the  Fellows  named  Willi^jn  ll^ks ;  Hi)d  as  tl^p 
writer  unquestionably  disp]»ys  mifph  ingen.ujhr  in 
his  attempt  to  develope  the  hidi^n  irieaimig  of  tke 
hieroslyphics  in  question,  we  shpll  make  no  apor 
logy  ior  presenting  our  readers  with  a  trao4ftt^ 
extract  from  his  manuscript. 

"  Beginning  ff-om  the  squth-we»tqorncr,lhetwo 
"  first  figures  we  meet  with  are  tf^  Lion  apd  tb^ 
*'  PeUcan.  The  former  of  these  is  the  emhfein  of 
*'  Gairage  and  Vigilance ;  the  latter,  of  p^leraof 
**  Tenderness  and  Rectum.  Ikjlh  of  them  tf^tjier 
**  express  to  us  the  complete  character  of  a  good 
"  governor  of  a  College,  Accordingly  they  t^ 
'*  placed  under  the  window  of  those  lodging 
^'  which  belong  to  the  President,  asi  the  in^ructjoriii 
"  they  convey  ought  p^l\cuhirly  to  ^ egulat«  1^| 
*'  conduct. 

"  Going  or^  to  the  right  han^,  op  the  ot})^. 
*'  side  of  the  gateway,  arp  four  figures,  vljs.  t^^ 
"  Schoolmaster,  the  Lawyer,  tbe  Physiaof^,  aqi^ 
"  the  Divine.  These  are  rang^  along  th^  Q^^. 
*'  side  of  th»  Library,  and  rcpr^feut  th^  duties 
"  and  business  of  the  students  of  tbe  house.  By 
"  means  of  learning  ip  general,  they  are  to  be 
"introduced  to  one  of  tne  three  learned  profet>- 
"  sioDS;  or  else,  as  hinted  to  us  by  the  figure  with 
*'  Cap  and  Bells  in  the  corner,  they  ln^st  turaout 
"  FooU  in  the  eqd. 

"  We  come  now  tq  th.e  north  side  of  the  q|iar 
*'  (Jrangle;  and  b,ere  the  thre^  first  figures  repre- 
•*  sent  uie  history  of  David^  hi^  ^nguest  oy^r  the 
**  Uion  and  Golialb^f  frpm  whence  we  are  ta^ht. 
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•'nat  tO- be  discouniged  itt  any . difficuMin  that 
**IDAy>Bt«iu).  IB  uur  vayyUt'iie'li'igour  of  Youth 
'i  wtU  cosily  enable  us  ta  Narnioutit  tbein.  TIm 
'.'  pest  Hgnre  to  thne.  u  tbe  Hiffpt^tamot^  ov 
^  SwKT-Hfnae,  carf^isK  bis  youni^  one  upon  hit 
f  ishouldeie.  This  is  ue  emltilem  o£  a  good  tutor, 
'^of  pettawc^  a  College,  who  t^ut.to.  watch  over 
'5  the  youth  of  the  society,  and  by  vhate  pPH-^ 
*'  dence  tfac^  ue  to  be  led  throu^  the  dangera 
"  (rf  their  fint  entrance  into,  the  world.  Th& 
"  figure  immediately  foUowinf^  reprscenis  Sobnel/^ 
*f  <a  Tempetame,  tltat  most  uazeifiary  vii«ue  of  a 
''  cpBcgiate  li^.  The  n^olc  remaioinji;  train  of 
f  ^urea  aretbe-vioes  ve.  ^«  iattrni^tMt  to  avud. 
't'Snfib^.  next  to  Temperance  are  the  opposite 
*'  vicei  of  Gbttlomf  and  Uruakamess,  Thui  fo^ 
''  bw  the  LMOinthiopos,  the  Hycena,  aud  ffanther, 
'^  repreHnting  Vioience,  Frtaid,  aad  jy-eaobery  i 
*-'t^e  Gri^  rcpceteating  Covetoitfneu,  and  the 
*^  oeKt  figure)  -liBger  ov  Moroteneas,  The  Hag, 
*'^  Zkogon,  .the-De«r,  i^iat^itr^  £m^  aed  3^ 
'^.(qidtty,;  aqd  the  three.  last,  the  JManticAora,  thC' 
'!  S«i;c«r»^  and  the  Lamim,  Pride,  CraUattioK,  and' 

'f  We  hare  here,  theref<»e,  a  complete  and  in— 
"ttructive  lesson  for  the  use  of  a  swtiety  dedi- 
'  '*,  cat«d  to  the  advanoentent  of  reli^on  aud  loatn- 
'^ing;  and,  on  tbit  plan,  we.  may  suppose  the 
"  Founder  ef  Magdalen  epeakinfi,  by  means  <k 
*1  tbeK  figures,  to  the  gtudrnts  of  hia-  College." 

Tbe  Haix,  which  Tve-enter  from  the  soutb-easW. 
^Ik  corner  of  tbfi  quadianjile,  is  an  cxteosive  and. 
el|(^ttnt  room,  adorued  wiui  many  portfaits,  and 
tlecorated  wiUi  much  laaci&^l  carving.  In  its 
windows  are  various  coats  of  arms,  and  sundry 
hooffiMijy,   JwcriiiticD^    comaiflnMiratiTO.    o£    the 
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Founder,  and  of  other -penoiu  (^  ^ninencte  con- 
nected with  the  College.  These  were  chiefly 
brought  from  the  windows  of  the  chamber  mMi-' 
doaed  in  our  account  of  the  old  gateway  toWer. 
Among  the  portraits  are  whole  lengthi  of  the' 
Founder,  Prince  Rupert,  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  Archbishop  Boalter,  Doctor  Bntler,  and 
Mr.  Freman;  with  half  lengths  of  Bishops  Waroer, 
Hough,  and  Wilcocks;  of  Dr.  Hammond;  and 
of  Addison.  Of  the  first  of  these  a  short  account 
can  scarcely  be  unacceptable. 

William  Patten,  surnamed,  from  the  [dace  of 
his  birth,  (according  lo  the  general  practice  of  the 
superior  clergy  and  great  men  of  those  days,) 
Waynflete,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Patten 
or  Patin,  Esq.  the .  representative  of  an  ancient 
family  iil  the  county  of  Lincoln.  After  receiving 
preliminary  instruction  at  Winchester,  he  came 
to  Oxford,  and,  although  his  name,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  Fellows,  became,  Dr.  Milner 
thinks,  a  student  c^  New  Coll^i^.  Others  how- 
ever, among  whom  is  Dr.  Chandler,  have  be«i 
inclined  to  tix  upon  Mertoa  College,  where  he  is 
also  placed  by  Hollingshed,  as  the  scene  of  Wayn- 
flcte's  academic  studies.  In  these' studies  Wayn- 
flete's  proficiency  was  very  great,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  being  chosm  at'a  comparativ^y 
early  age  Head  Master  of  Wrkeham's  celebrated 
Winton  School,  where  he  collecte<l  an  unusually 
valuable  classicalllbrary,  and  acquired  great  re- 
putation as  an  instructer.  So  widely  extended 
indeed  was  his  fame  in  the  latter  capacity,  that,  in 
1440,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  King  Htmry 
VJ.  to  remove  along  with  sonte  of  his  Scholars'*  to 

k  Ma  carried  trilb  bim  fin  Fdhnra  and  tUrtT-fln  Sdr^ua, 
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that  maur^'a  n«wly^buacled  ■  Cotlfige  at  £ton. 
Wi^aflote  oonuntsd,  and  three  yean  afterwardi 
ma  J^pointed  Prpvoat  of  that  eBtabllghmont ;  an 
office  »hl(^  be  retained  till  the  jear  1447,  in 
j»h)cb  be  was  advaoocd  to  the  Bi^t^iric  of  Win* 
diMttar.  Hii  ta]enta  Sot  public  banncss,  which 
Vwe  of. »  v^y  Bupenor  .order,  being .  wcondcd  by 
great  politicBl  latfacity,  now  rendered  htm  a  truly 
rahi^e  cou^scUor  ^  hia  royal  maiter.  And 
HeiU7  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  his 
Table.  He  entrusted  him  with  fcreral  important 
poamiaaions,  and  at  Imgth,  in  1456,  bntewe^ 
upim  him  the  dignified  appoiatment  of  Lord  High 
Gbaiuellor.  This  office  Waynflete  reuined  four 
yeat^  «nd  then  resigned  it.  Both  during  his 
GkaDCidlorship,  and  previoiudy,  he  had  uniformly 
shewn  himself  a  diligent  and  faithful,  as  well  a« 
Vprigbt  and  able  servant  of  the  government.  Nei- 
ther did  his  loyalty  to  his  soreragn  partake  of 
Uw  unstable  cbamcter  of  that  of  too  many  pablio 
men,  at  this  unfortunate  period  of  Eoaiish  history. 
The  dedintng  .fortunes  o£  his  royal  master  had 
not  die  eflbet  pf  weakeoing  the  attachment  or 
abaUog  the  asal  of  thegnUcnil  awvant;  aad  when 
at  :leDgth  .the  cloud,  which  ha^  long  impended, 
bucst  over  the  unfortunate  monarch  with  resiat- 
les6  force,  whm  the  fatal  defeat  at  Novthampton- 
had  thrown  Henry,  a  captive,  into  the  bands  of 
bis  ambilieuB  rival,  Waynflete,  by  whom  the  King 
bad  .been  attended  to  Northan^ton,  strove  not  to 
catch  from  the  ascending  star  of  York  a  beam  .<^ 
fsTour,  but,  bidding  adieu  for  ever  to  public  life, 
retired  to  his  diocese;  where  he  employed  the 
renauiitig  yeans  of  a  life  extended  far  beyond  tho 
usual  term  of  ihuman  existent  in  providing  for 
the  .vauta,  both  ten^ral  ood  spiritua],  of  those 
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around  him,' and' id  maturing  plans  for  secnr- 
ing  the  benefits  of  learning  to  his  country's  chil- 
dren in  Bucceeding  ages.  After  presiding  over  tfa« 
diocese  of  Winchester  during  the  lengthened  pe- 
riod of  thirty-nine  years,  be  died  August  11, 1486^ 
and  was  interred  in  a  sepulchral  chapet  within 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  In  thia  chapel,  which, 
through  the  pious  and  grateful  care  of  the  Society 
of  Magdalen  College  to  keep  it  in  perfect  repair, 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  ca- 
thedral, is  Waynflete's  monument;  on  which  ap> 
pears  a  figure  of  the  Bishop,  in  full  pontificals, 
reclined,  and  holding  within  his  hands  the  figure  of 
a  heart,  which,  in  allusion  to  the  Psalmist's  egres- 
sion, "  My  Boul  is  always  in  my  hand,"  he  is  re* 
presented  embleniatically  offering  up  to  the  Al- 
mighty. 

So  early  as  the  second  year  of  his  episcopate 
Waynflete  obtained  from  Henry  VI.  a  licence  to 
found,  and  to  endow  with  lOOl.perannuoi,  a  Hall, 
for  a  President  and  Scholars;  which  was  accordingly  . 
done  on,  land  that  belonged  to  St.  John  the  Bb|v 
tist's  Hospital,  within  the  east  gate ;  and  was  partly 
occupied  by  Bostar,  Hare,  Pencrych,  and  Nighf 
ingale  Halls,  and  partly  lying  waste.  This  foun- 
dation was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen;  but 
as  a  Hall  it  wa9<  not  destined  long  to  exist  Ita 
members,  consisting  of  a  President,  thirteen  Maa> 
ter  Fellows,  and  seven  Bachelor  Fellows  or  Scho- 
'  lars,  were,  however,  settled  in  it  in  the  month  of 
August,  1148. 

Shorty  afterwards,  the  Bi^op  obtained  per- 
mission to  convert  the  wh(^  extensive '  premisei 
belonging  to  the  before-mentioned  Hospital  of 
St.  John,  and  lying  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Qxfordi  into  a  College;  in  consequeoee  of  which 
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tbe  fraternity  of  HogpitalleTs  surrendered  their 

entire  posseasions  to  the  Society  of  Magdslep 
Hall;  by  which  Society  they  were  to  be  sup- 
ported during,  the  remainder  of  tlieir  Jives. 
This  suTTcnder  having  taken  place,  Waynflete^ 
on  ^e  l^h  of  June^  1458,  placed  in  his  new 
College  a  President,  three  Master  Fellows,  and 
ihriee  Bachelor  Fellows.  These,  two  days  niier- 
wards,  were  joined  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  Hall,  who  had  previously  made  a  surrender 
of  their  own  house  to  the  College.  In  this  man- 
ner was  Magdalen  College  completely  established; 
and  in  May,  1473,  the  new  buildiof^s,  the  afdii- 
tect  of  which  was  William  Orchyarde,  were  com-' 
menced  under  the  direction  of  the  Founder  him- 
aelf,  who  lived  to  see  them  nearly  completed. 
By  the  statutes,  ^ven  by  the  Founder  in  the  year 
1479,  the  College  was  to  consist  of  ibrty  Fellows> 
thirty  Scholars,  called  Semi-commtmarii  or  Demies, 
four  Chaplains,  Priests,  eight  Clerks,  and  sixteen 
Choristers;  and  was  to  be  called  Seinte  Marie 
Magdalene  College,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of 
Chnst  crucified,  the  blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mary 
Magdrien,  St.  Jahji  Baptist,  St.  Peter  and  St.. 
Paul,  St.  Swithine,  and  other  patrons  of  the  ca- 
thedra of  Winchester, 

Besides  the  paintings  already  mentioned,  there 
is  in  the  Hall  a  full-length  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
charmingly  executed,  as  is  supposed,  by  Cuercino. 
Here  is  also  a  carving  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

Being  by  its  statutes  obliged  to  entertain  the 
Kings  of  England  and  their  eldest  Suns,  when  they 
idiit  the  University,  Magdalen  College  has  not  un- 
frequently  bees  favoured  with  royal  visits'^;    on 

'  ThcaUoil  tbil  CoUq^made  i^ort  JMsea  IL  in  1687  will 
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vrluilk  oceastoni  enterUhiiBeiits  vert  mmetaHf' 
mvm,  ftAd  dispotatiens  performed,  io  wt  Half. 
Bat  into  Moy  particulus  of  diese  our  Kmiti  not! 
psmiltting  in  to  enter,  we  skoll  proeeed  to  th« 
.  LiBBART,  wkicb,  although  an  esteiMTve  rotna^ 
u  not  well  proportioned,  and,  emkept  in  ltd  IHeran ' 
•tores,  afibrdi  but  little  to  detain  the  toonst.  "We' 
may  iDileed  retnaric,  en  ftOMWdj  that  it  cOitaina' 
portraits  of  Wajmflete  and  of  ffishbp  Wamet,  to* 
Uk)  former  of  whom  it  was  indebted  for  adonailou- 
of  ei|^hty  Tolumes,  and  to  the  latter  for  boobs  an4- 
oruamental  work-  to  about  the  estimated  amainit 
of  14001.  Besidei  these,  other 'buw£actars  have 
contribnted  to  increaae  the  collection. 

The  CfiArai.  of  this  Collie  ii  dcurredly 
taSakei  among  the  Bnett  in  tbo  Univirnty,-  Of 
lla  exterior  we  hare  a^ady  ^ven  some  deiarip* 
tiAB ;  lt«  interior,  olthoogfa*  tnmi  the  ^tar  piece 
and' the  screen  bong  Corinthian,  it  exhibit!  an 
iajudicaoiti' mixture  of  the  English  and  Grecian 
styles,  B^ll  retains  much  of  its  pristine  character. 
Bat  of  the  magnificent  fiimiture  which  ths  pioos 
intinificence  of  Waynfiete  had  bestowed,  it  wai, 
alas  I  at  the  Rei(vmati<ni  almost  wholly  despoiled. 

be  vftr  numoraUe,  wbcn  the  ill-idriud  aiDim«b  t«ol  Oifbrd  itt ' 
hi*  ««7  to  Bathj  far  the  pHpoN  of  conpdEaB' tha  Sodaty  tp 
cboou  foi  thdr  PiMtdent  Dr.  Perku,  then  Bi>lKip  of  lb*  Aooeta, 
To  detul  the  proceeding)  of  bit  Mi^tj,  uni  of  tbe  Sodetf. 
throughout  the  «bolc  of  thii  trTing  aSait,  would  not  contiit  wiQ 
our  liBiti  ]  m  mDM  Ikenfore  coatent  ounehn  Witb  TefeniDf  tb# 
rcadtr  to  the  wcand  if^iisa  of  Oxoniaa*,  in  wtaioh  ha  will  fiol  • 
pirttj  fall  MJcouDt  of  tbe  wbole  trtDuction ;  *n  accotiBt,  from  the 
peniMl  of  which  k  li  impoisible  to  Hse,  without  Feeling  cqnid 
jreepect  for  tbe  fitauMU  with  which  the  SoiJetf  kdbeTed  to  tb»' 
oUiga&n  impoaed  on  tbewi  bf  their  itMnteij  wid '  mdmiistioii  M' 
their  doteoiu  Hid  retpectfiil  beb^Tionr  to  t.  SovereigDr  who  (o  Ui»' 
kdiLKdlf  emdenoored  to  farce  them  to  breifc  tbroagb  Uut  obl^ 
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StFasae,  tbtt  b  period  at  tthidb  tbe  TigHt  jof  tbe 
Goep«l,  after  an  interVKl  of  nsny  ctnturieft  in 
parUfl  obscuratioa,  once  more  shone  forth  apoa 
w  in  (in^louded  lustre,  should  have  also  been 
IQtkrkod  by  the  rise  of  a  barbarous  aed  fonaucal 
spirit,  which,  ac««uMiilg  the  exquisite  works  of 
lit,  wherewith  tbe  pi^tjr  -apd  liberality  of  our  an- 
pfMOra  had  adcwned  the  traiples  of  the  Moat  High, 
onlj  aa  so  many  r«}iques  of  Buperst'itiwi,  would 
gladly  have  involved  tbetn  in  ene  common  aod 
total  dea^ctioB  I 

Among  the  principal  alterations  which  tbe  ' 
Chape)  has  reeeived,  were  those  effiwted  in  the 
y«ar  1&35,  when  it  was  newly  stalled,  wainscottedt 
paved  with  Waek  aijd  white  marble,  fiirnished  with 
a  new  organ,  a  screen,  and  new  piunted  windows. 
Some  of  the  last  cientloned  were  destroyed  npt 
lotig  nfter  by  the  Parliament  soldiers,  who,  in  the 
tr»eq>irit  of  i«i)atica|  Vandalism,  laid  tbe  windows 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  then,  by  jumping  on  them> 
reduced  them  to  shivers. 

tn  the  yeiir t7^0>A')creen  and  pannelUogt  both 
tirecian,  tlie  latter  erf  which  conceals  the  formerly 
bsautifiU  eastern  wall,  were  put  up.  In  1793,  « 
new  roof,  by  Wyatt,  after  tlie  antique,  waa  erectedi 

£ach  side  of  the  choir  exhibits  a  range  of  wIqi- 
dow;,  five  in  nvqiher,  Blled  with  r^reaentaUons, 
in  claro  obscuro,  of  the  Apostles,  Fathers,  Saints, 
tec.  Of  these,  eight  were  removed  from  the  ante* 
obape),  in  tbe  year  174),  and  two  new  ones,  one 
on  each  side  next  to  the  nitar,  added  by  Price 
junior.  In  the  great  western  window  is  a  repre;- 
■entotion,  also  in  cifflro  obscuro,  of  the  Last  Judg" 
mtent,  executed  after  a  design  of  Christopher 
Schwartz.  This  was  restored  in  179J,  by  Eg- 
gintoo,  from  the  damaged  state  in  which  )t  had 
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lain  ever  since  the  high  wind  in  1703.  Of  the 
two  paintings  over  the  altar,  the  upper  one  was 
executed  by  Fuller ;  and  that  beneath  it,  as  is  ge- 
nerally allowed,  by  Moralez,  a  Spanish  artist  of 
great  celebrity  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
usually  styled,  by  way  of  eminence^  El  Divine 
To  the  former  of  these,  which  represents  the  last 
jud^nent,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  have  beoi 
more  unfavourabte  than  is  consistent  with  strict 
justice;  the  latter  has  obtained  its  due  meed  of 
praise,  and  is  well  known  through  the  medium  of 
Sherwin's  fine  engraving.  It  is  a  representation 
of  Christ  bearing  Uie  cross,  and  was  brought  from 
Vigo  by  the  last  Duke  of  Ormond.  It'was  pre- 
sented to  the  College  by  Mr.  William  Freman,  of 
Hamels  in  Hertfordshire.  To  this  gentleman  the 
College  is  also  In  part  indebted  for  the  fine  toned 
orKin'*,  on  which,  twice  every  day,  namely,  at  ten, 
an3  between  three  and  four  o'clock*,  the  choral 
service  of  the  Chapel  is  accompanied. 

The  ante-chapel  is  lighted  by  eight  windows, 
containing  finely  executed  portraits  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Kings  Henry 
III.  and  VI.  Bishops  Wykeham,  Waynflete,  and 
Fox,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  ante-chnpel  windows  dso  contain  representa- 
tions of  our  Saviour's  Baptiian,  and  of  the  Ado* 

d  Tbe  taroKr  org*D  mi  t^ea  down,  dnriDg  the  Uiurpation,  u 
(Q  engine  of  superstHion  ^  and,  by  CromiPeirK  order,  for  hii  own 
lunaannrdt,  art  up  in  the  great  gsilery  »t  Hsmploa  Conrt,  At 
the  BeatontioD  it  wu  lepUced  in  ttae  Cbtpel,  vben  it  lenudiMd, 
till  lopeneded  bj  tbe  present  ioatrameot ;  on  irtiich  it  migrsted  to 
ibt  rharcll  of  Tewketbary,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it  is  nid  atiU 
to  remun.  Mr.  Ftemaa  Hid  contributed  to  tbe  music  of  the 
Xollege  steeple,  bj  a  pretent  of  two  u 
^irml  of  dgbt. 
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radon  at  the  Sepulchre;  besides  numerous  coatt 
of  .armB,  and  uther  ornamental  appendages.  The 
two  fine  columos  wliich  support  the  roof  of  the 
aiite-chapel  will  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  even 
the  most  careless  observer;  besides  which,  the 
room  possesses  another  source,  a  melancholy 
source,  of  attraction,  in  its  numerous  monuments. 
Of  these  many  are  well  sculptured;  but  our  limits 
will  permit  us  to  particularize  onlyone*^,  by  Stone, 
to  the  memory  of  two  sons  of  the  brave  and  loyal 
Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton.  These  young  gentlemen, 
both  of  whom  were  students  of  this  CoTlt^e,  were 
bathing  in  the  river  Chcrwell :  one  of  them  was 
in  danger  of  drowning,  and  cried  out;  the  other 
flew  to  save  him,  but  perished  with  him  in  the 
attempt. 

Returning  into  the  great  quadrangle,  we  find, 
on  its  northern  side,  a  passage  leading  into  a 
court,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  wliich  stands  the 
pilecalled  the  New  Building.  This  forms  one  side 
of  an  intended  new  quadrangle,  in  completion  of 
which  (and  who  that  venerates  ajitiquity  will  hear 
it  without  asigh  1)  the  demolition  oi'  tliree  sides  of 
the  fine  old  cloistered  quadrangle,  is  said  to  have 
been  contemplated.  Towards  this  design  a  build- 
ing fund  is  understood  to  have  been  long  eccu- 
Kuilating;  but  we  venture  to  hope  that  it  will 
find  another  destination:  as  Mr.  Chalmers  justly 
remarks,  "  the  opening  to  the  east  and  west  present 
"  pictureBqtje  scenes  of  such  striking  beauty,  that 
"  taste  at  least  will  be  amply  grntifietl  by  finish- 
"ing  the  ends  of  the  present  new  building,  .and 

'  For  thia  tanb,  Stone,  who  m*  in  artiit  of  b]%b  rtput*  is 
thptejUj),  nceucd  30/.  The  frightful  fcitb  bj  which  the  bcao- 
tifnl  Huthern  frout  of  St.  Utrj'i  chuich  it  is  iMBaotRblf  d'taft* 
fDced,  WH  k1*«  the  work  at  Stone. 

k9 
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*<  dran^e^."  The  pile  of  ne\f  boildin^  lieM  ro 
feired  to  extends  to  the  length  of  three  hundred 
feet,  forming  &  hiitidaome  etevatitm  of  three  Moritet 
The  ffont  rests  upon  a  pMzZat  thv  roof  of  i^hkb 
is  tastefuil^  wrought  in  stucco.  The  roOfl»6,which 
are  disposed  in  three  lofly  rmge^  ara  netirly 
uniform  in  si^e,  and  arc  approptiftteid  fttiDOSt  wboU/ 
to  the  Accoininodation  of  the  Fcllbws. 

Tlie  only  other  buildings  attaehed  to  the  Col- 
lege that  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  consist  of  eonrt 
roomi  on  the  east  of  the  HaU,  aod  of  whM  k 
termed  the  Chaplain's  coyrt",  On  th^  soath^a 
<!ide  of  which  stands  th«  noUo  Tower,  that 
form?  so  conspicuously  becutiful  an  object  on  en* 
tering  Oxford  by  the  Londoa  road,  and  so  greatly 
ennobles  every  distant  prospect  of  the  city.  For 
a  union  of  real  solidity  with  great  lightftese  of  afn 
pearanee,  tliis  structure  yields  to  few  of  the  many 
elegant  towers,  erected  by  English  architectft* 
previously  to  the  commoicement  of  the  sixiMtith 
centunr.  It  is  divided  into  four  storiM  j  in  ntnH 
side  of  the  lower  three  of  which  is  a  pteaslligly 
simple  pointed  window.  In  each  face  trf'the  uppef 
story  are  two  lofty  windows  of  more  elaboratO 
workmanship.  Above  these  the  Tower  displAyS 
much  ornamental  sanlptnre,  and  is  crowned  by  AA 
open  wrought  battlemcilt.  From  the  angles  of 
the  Tower  project  slender  turrets  of  an  octagonal 
form,   which,   being    carried   up   a   considerable' 

t  HiiUr)  of  the  Colics  and  Htili,  p.  iOg. 

k  On  tbe  fifth  of  Aaguit,  1719,  B  fiiB  broke  out  in  this  Dflmica' 
(kmOMB-Hooift,  la  t&i*  fVt  U  mi  CoMgtf,  It  *m  4i*ea*ettA 
about  two  In  the  ibiMiD|,  Xtd  wu  fUrtuMtclj  gM  «Bd«r  Witkmt 
Aiog  mi  bhim  toai*ffi  dUM  honMg  ^he  com^i  ef  a  tsoA  IB 
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Iia'glit  above  the  parspet,  terminate  in  richly 
ctock«tted  pinaacIeB,  betvcMn  encli  of  which  lii 
infierud  giiother  pinnacle  of  equal  height,  but  of 
in'ot«  ddicate  proportions.  Tradition  tucribcB  the 
erection  of  this  fine  Tower  lo  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who,  in  his  S3d  year,  was  Biirear  of  the  College, 
'riie  Plbasurb-groumds  belonging  to  Magda- 
len College  constitute  one  of  its  most  ngreeable 
at)pendages.  They  acquire  also  a  pecaliar  interest 
from  the  feelings  wiih  which,  aa  we  wander  among 
their  shady  recesses,  we  call  to  memory  the  names 

'  '  At  tlx  (war  of  fin  do  the  smrnlDg  of  tUj-it,y,  tbe  cborittcn  ' 
of  tbe  CoU^  auemblt  on  tbe  top  of  thit  tD»Er,  uid  liiig  tha 
fijllowiug  Hjisii  1 

Hfmma  Eutkiritlietu  De»  Tri-atii. 

Tt  Dean  PUtpb  csliaias,- 

Te  tenditiu  proMqniRiiir, 

Qui  Corpus  dbo  reBcic, 

CiElBti  ineDtem  ^tin, 

Te  ■doruDui,  O  Jeta ! 

Ta,  ViUaaigeditii! 

'ia,  qui  DOD  dedignatns  et 

Subire  c!»ustt»  Virgiiiis, 

ActDi  in  cmccm  fartDa  ei 

Irltfl  D«o  Tictims; 

Vtt  Tci  Sklntor  aiHOC, 

Vitac  alio  Dobia  leiiiil. 

Tibi,  ^lerae  Spirkui, 

Cujus  Kfflatu  peperit 

lubnUm  Deum  Hariii, 

iBteriuu)  bcBtdieinui-t 

TVi-nni  Dcni,  baminnai 

Salutii  Autor  aptinu, 

Tmmfiuum  boc  Mj&terium 

OvRoli  iingua^uiimui. 
TU*  i>  doDC  in  lien  of  a  nqulem,  wbicb,  before  the  Refonnv 
ttoB,  ffu  performed    Id  the    lune  place   for  the  loul  of   Henrji 
VII,     The  rector;  of  SlioibriJge,  in  Olouceitxrahire,  i*  charged 
wMh   an  uiDiial  psyimnt  of  ten  poaadt  foi  the  pcrfoimance  of 
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of  many  illustrious  persons,  who,  while  the  gentna,  . 
the  talents,  and  the  virtues,  which,  when  matured^ 
did  equal  honour  to  themselves  and  to  the  pl»ce . 
of  their  education,  were  receiving  early  culture^ : 
breathed  the  same  air,  and  sought  the  same  tran- 
quil retirement.  Here  Addison  strayed,  while 
musing  on  the  stem  virtues  and  misfortunes  of 
his  Cato;  here  Collins  wooed  the  ardent  and  myft- 
tic  Muse,  whose  brightest  smiles  were  ultimately 
his;  and  hither  Home  retired  to  meditate  on 
heavenly  themes. 

The  Paddock  or  Grove  lies  chiefly  on  the  north- 
west of  the  College.  It  is  pretty  closely  planted 
with  noble  elm  trees,  and  stocked  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  deer. 

The  Mbadow,  insulated  by  streams  of  the 
Cfaerwell,  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Paddock. 
Around  it,  on  the  river's  bank,  is  carrietl  the  um- 
brageous and  pleasingly  varied  walk,  so  well  known 
■fey  the  name  of  Magdalen  College  iVater-Wqlka, 

Many  potnls  of  this  walk  afford  rich  and  beau- 
tiful views  of  the-  surrounding  country.  At  its 
entrance  stood,  tiH  the  year  17S9>  a  venerable 
ORk  of  immense  size,  supposed  to  have  vegetated 
there  nearly  six  hundred  years.  On  the  ^th  of 
June  in  that  year  it  felt  to  the  ground  with  a  tr^ 
mendous  craih.  Its  height  was  71  feet,  its  girth  ' 
SI,  and  its  cubic  contents  were  754  feet.  A  chair 
made  from  some  of  the  timber  is  preserved  in  the 
President's  lodgings, 
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'  t^ixti  Sag'd  WaOu 

CoHMBNdNG  from  the  usual  point  our  Third 
Day't  Walk,  in  which  we  pitipose  visiting  Hert- 
roKD,  OfiiEL,  UmvERSiTy,  Queen's,  and  New 
Colleges,  we  first  direct  our  steps  aloDg  High 
Street,  nnd,  passing  St.  Mary's  Church,  turn  to 
the  left  immediately  beyond  it,  continuing  to  walk 
in  a  Dortlierly  direction,  till  we  arrive  at 

HERTFORD  COLLEGE, 

which  received  the  name  of  a  College  in  the  year 
1740,  when  King  George  II.  graotra  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  a  Principal,  four  senior  Fellowi 
or  Tutors,  and  eight  junior  Fellows  or  Awistantt, 
From  a  very  early  period,  and  up  to  the  year 
1740,  this  place  of  learning  was  called  Hert  Hall, 
and  could  boast  of  having  within  its  walls  many 
distinguished  members.  The  celeb rnted  Mr. 
Fox  received  his  education  here,  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Kewcome,  afterwards  Primate  of 
Ireland.  The  College  became  virtually  dissolved 
in  the  year  1805,  in  consequence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  not  appointing  a  Principal 
to  succeed  Dr.  Bernard  Hodgson,  then  lately  de- 
ceased; and  the  buUdii^s  for  tlie  most  part  have 
?one  gradually  inio  decay,  except  the  Principal's 
louse,  Chapel,  and  Hall,  which  are  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  repair.  The  College  is  now  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  Escheat ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  has 
lately  passed,  enabling  his  Majesty  to  make  a 
grant  of  the  property  to  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University,  in  Hrust,  for  the 
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Principal  and  oth«r  members  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
which  19  intended  to  be  pulled  down,  to  enable 
the  President  and  Felldws  of  Magdalen  Colleee 
to  carry  into  execution  their  projected  magnifi- 
cent improvements.  As  sOon  as  the  dilapidated 
buildings  at  Hertford  are  restored,  the  Socitfty  of 
Masdaien  Hall  wilt  rtmore,  and  become  esttt-' 
blifihed  at  the  site  of  Hertford  College. 

Over  the  gateway,  which  was  built  in  leSQ,  Is 
the  LraRART,  to  which  belongs  a  very  vahiftble  col- 
lection of  books,  bequeathed  in  IT?"?,  along  Vltli 
lOOOi.  India  Stock,  as  an  endowment  for  the  oflSce 
<^  Librarian,  by  John  Cole,  Esq.  of  East  Barming 
in  Kent.  The  Library  has  been  considerably  en- 
i'iched  since  that  titne  by  othei*  dontributionst 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  qua<)Fangte  is  thd 
Hal^  which  was  originally  built  about  the  year 
1560,  as  a  refectory  for  the  Society  nf  Hart)  of 
Hert,  properly  Hertford  Hall.  This  was  an  an- 
cient academic  Hall,  situated  between  Black  Hall 
on  the  east,  and  le  Micheld  Hall  on  the  west,  and 
eccupyiiw  ft  considerable  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
present  Collie.  So  early  as  the  commoneement 
of  ihe  reign  of  Edward  I.  one  Heni^  Funchard 
made  a  conveyance  of  the  sAid  Hall  to  Joan  Stoc 
well ;  from  whom,  through  the  liands  of  two  inter- 
mediate possessors,  it  came  to  Elins  de  Hertford  j 
whose  letting  it  out  as  a  place  of  study  was  the 
bccasion  of  its  being  called  Hertford  Halt.  From 
the  son  of  this  irassessor  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
John  de  Dokelyngton,  from  whoift  Bishop  Staple- 
don  purchased  it;  and  having  connected  with  it 
Arthur  Hall,  obtained  a  royal  licence  to  appro- 
priate both  to  the  accommodation  of  twelve  stu- 
dents. On  the  completion  of  ExMer  College  tbe»« 
students  were  removed  thither;   but  Hert  Hall 
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Btill  Gorrtimied  s  plue  of  itiidy,  nnder  the  govern* 
meat  of  a  Principal  oppiMnted  by  the  College. 

In  the  yftar  17-U^  Dr.  Richard  Nevton,  who 
had  then  liwn  thirty  Jettte  Principal  of  the  Hall, 
t^tdned  from  King  George  II.  a  charter  fot 
eiectitts'  it  into  a  College  for  a  Principal,  fouP 
senior  Fellows  or  Tutors,  eight  junior  Fellows  or 
AtaiAmnts,  eight  probationary  Students,  twenty- 
four  actual  Students,  and  foHr  Scholars,  to  be 
■tyled  the  Principal  and  FeUowf  of  Hertford  Col- 
li^ in  the  Umversity  of  Oxjjrrtt. 
■■  The  benevolent  MntlenitB,  to  whom  Oxford  was 
thus  iodebted  for  her  twentieth  College^  was  born 
in  Yardley  Chace,  Northamptonthire.  After  a 
preparatory  course  of  instruction  at  Westminster 
School,  he  was  elected  to  a  Studentship  at  Christ 
Church,  in  n'htch'  College  he  became  a  highly 
^■teemed  tlitor.  In  this  cttpjicity,  sfier  his  Inni- 
tuUon  to  the  Headship  of  Hert  Hall,  lie  auperin^ 
tedded  the  education  of  the  late  Cuke  of  New- 
castle, and  of  the  Duke's  brother  Mr.  Pelhim.. 
Except  the  Rectory  of  Sudbury  in  Northampton* 
shire,  the  only  p^eferoiant  wbieh  Dr.  Newton  ob«. 
taitted  wad  a  Cahonry  of  Christ  Church.  IJe- 
dfetl  on  the  Slst  of  April,  1753,  a^  77,  haTiog 
been  Pcincipal  v£  his  oWn  foundation  about  thin* 
leen  years.  The  only  parts  of  the  intended  build- 
ings completed  by  him  were  the  Chapel,  the  Prin* 
ei^al's  IcMlgings,.  atid  a  pm-tion  of  the  new  qua^ 
dnuiglfi.  By  the  itatute^  it  was  provided,  that  the 
College  "  might  assume  the  naintof  any  pefson 
**  whgi  should  complete  the  endowment,  or  became 
"  the  priipcipal  benefactor  to  it."  But  no  such 
benefactor  has  yet  arisen ;  and  the  original  endows, 
ment  being  not  only  small  in  itself,  but  subjected 
in  itt  appUvMMt  to  injuditiic^i  ItsUlctioiHj  the 
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Celleee  gradually  declined.  It  is  at  present  oe- 
cupieo  by  u  Gentleman  uf  the  Law,  who  is  placed 
there  in  trust  for  the  Crown,  until  the  intended 
Royal  Grant  be  made  to  the  Universiiy;  after 
which  a  considcnible  part  will  be  pulled  dowa 
and  rebuilt,  and  other  improvetnents  will  be  made, 
to  as  to  make  it  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Prina- 
pal  and  Society  of  Magdalen  Hall,  by  which  name 
it  wilt  hereafter  be  called. 

Returning  into  High  Street,  we  now  cross 
it,  and  proceed  down  a  lane'  that  goes  oS  from  it 
in  a  southerly  direction,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  porch  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  lane  and  on  its  eastern  side  we  find 

ORIEL  COLLEGE, 

the  chief  front  of  which,  looking  towards  the  west/ 
ia  a  regular  and.  very  pleasing  elevation,  three  st<^ 
ries  in  height,  lighted  by  ranges  of  windows  of  the 
ancient  form,  and  surmounted  by'  a  double  ogee' 
battlement.  Its  principal  feature  is  a  handsome 
square  tower,  which  rises  over  the  gateway,  and  is 
ornamented  by  a  neat  bay  or  oriel  window.  The 
vaulting  of  the  gateway  is  delicately  wrought  with 
^-shaped  iracery,  and  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
Charles  I.  Fnim  the  portal  we  emerge  into  a 
spacious  and  regular  quadrangle,  singularly  neal 
in  its  general  appearance,  and  displaying  in  itv 
eastern  side  an  elevation  of  peculiar  beauty,  formed 
by  the  Hall,  andthe  entrance  to  the  Chape).  The 
centre  of  this  elevation  is  hi^ly  ornamented.  la' 
front  is  a  semi-hex  agtinal  embattled  portieo,  the 
aaceot  to  which  is  by  an  expansit^e  ^ight  of  steps. 

■  Nsw  nlbd  St,  Kuj  Hill  Lum,  fomerljr  Sch)<liu<t  Stnct. 
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Hie  roof  19  surmoanted  by  two  Binall  cupolas,  oti 
one  of  which  are  painled  the  arms  of  England,  as 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  without  the^etirs  de  Us; 
on  the  other  the  plume  of  feathers,  a  bearing  first 
assumed  by  the  Founder  of  this  College  as  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Immediately  over  the  portico,  in  niches  under 
coronal  canopies,  are  placed  statues  of  Kings  Ed- 
ward II.  and  III. ;  duchre  these,  in  a  niche  of  si- 
milar form,  but  of  a  smaller  size,  is  a  sculpture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms.  A  semicirculsr  .pediment  crowns  the  cen- 
tre of  the  facade ;  on  each  side  of  which  f  s  a  series 
of  well-proportioned  pointed  windows,  and  at  each 
extremity  a  lofty  bay  projection.  The  rtmaining 
sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  composed  of  buildings 
three  stories  high,  ornamented  with  a  double  ogee 
battlHuent,  which  is  also  continued  along  the 
eastern  side. 

■  The  several  door-ways  are  adorned  \vith  the  ar>. 
morial  bearings  of  different  benefactors.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  court  are  the  apartments  of 
the  Provost;  the  western  and  southern  sides  con- 
sist of  chambers  for  the  Society. 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  quadrangle 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Chai«l,  with  which  we  shall 
commence  our  tour  through  this  College. 

Built  about  the  commencement  of  the  calami- 
tous period  of  the  civil  war,  this  place  of  worship 
can  scarcely  he  expected  to  exhibit  much  splel^- 
dour  of  interior  decoration,  ft  is,  however,  lofty, 
well -proportioned,  .ind  commodious ;  the  ceiling 
is  not  inelegant,  and  tlie  whole  is  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  neatness  and  simplicity.  .  llic  floor  is  ' 
composed  of  white  and  black  marble.  In  the 
eastern  window,  which  is  large  and  pointed,  is  a 
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Kinting  executed  by  PccUtt,  afyex  a  (le$igB  by  ^ 
:e  ingenious  0r,  Wall,  of -Worcester,  ^id  repre- 
sesting  the  Presentation  of  mr  Savwur  m  tht 
Temf^.  Three  noblemen,  naoieiy,  the  Puke  of 
Beaufort,  Lord  Wenmdo,  and  Lord  Leigh)  joieUy 
presented  this  window  to  die  Chapel.  Previffuaiy 
to  the  ^ec^on,  in  1373,  of  the  former  Chnpel, 
.which  was  built  solely  at  the  ^pence  of  the  £m4 
of  ^undel  and  his  son'  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  thit 
Society  of  this  CuUege  attended  divaie  service  9t 
St,  Mary's  Church. 

The  Hall  is  a  well-pFoportioaed  vnd  well- 
fnished  room,  lined  with  wuQscoUi^,  and  onwr 
xnented  with  thr«e  portraite,  Bamely,  of  Edvard 
IJ.  enthroned,  and  accompanied  by  the  easu|;ivof 
loyviiy,  by  Hudson  ;  of  Queen  Aostt,  by  Dahl ; 
and  o£  the  0uke  of  Beaufort,  by  Stjdi ;  all  at  fuU 
length.  The  prevailing  style  of  the  decoratifwa 
of  the  Hall  is  Doric.  rh&  windows  i^re  large  and 
pointed;  in  ooe  of  th«iD  are  the  arms  of  Plerrc- 
poiot,  Earl  of  Kingston,  diaplayii^  no  fewer  Uuw 
nineteen  quarteriags.  Two  ancient  and  very  co- 
jrious  silver  cups  are  among  the  plate  b^ngjag 
to  the  Hall.  One  of  them,  which  is  richly  carved 
and  gilt,  was  presented  by  the  Founder ;  the  other 
by  Bishop  Carpenter ''.  Of  the  life  of  the  former, 
thus  incidentally  mentioned,  and  of  th«  sieps  takep 
by  him  in  founding  this  CoIItigQ,  -we  v^ould  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  giving  Qur  uaoal  eowiim 
account. 

Although,  as  in  the  case  of  at  jtovt  one  ether 

>>  Of  the  Tut  quButit?  of  uicieDl  ■ilrer  plftefermtH;  l)«langiiig 
Ut  the  diflerent  Colleget,  very  litll«  u  now  reoiaiiiuig.  Diuing  the 
dytl  WW']  the  UniTereities  volujitvil;  coutribulcd  most  of  th«r 
pMe  for  th«  lupply  of  ike  KiQgV  necoiitiet.  Tbat  of  Oxford  «■• 
;C0iiie4  i^  monqr  >t  N«w  iao  I^tU, 
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iSoU^state  inatibution  in  Oxford*  the  founding  m* 
this  vi^l^e  has  usually  been  accounted  a  work  ctf 
Txtysitf,  it  is  to  a  subject  that  the  honour  of  Foun- 
dership  really  belongs.  Edward  11.  a  monarch 
whose  y«'y  name  sends  through  the  heart  a  thrill  of 
horror  and  of  pity,  had  for  his  almoner,  in  the  dova 
of  his  brighter  fortune  one  Adam  de  Brom,  The 
previous  circumstEmces  of  the  life  of  this  ecclesi- 
astic are  enveloped  in  total  obscurity  j  but  in  1315 
his  name  occurs  as  Rector  of  Hanworth^  in  Mid- 
dlesex- His  subsequent  preferments  were,  it  ap- 
pears, the  Chancellorship  of  Durham,  the  Arch* 
deacqnry  of  Stow,  and  the  living  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Oxford-  la  1324  we  and  De  Bronij  in 
cpnseqiieoce  of  Jiis  own  petition,  empowered  to 
fi)and  at  Oxford^  to  the  honour  of  the  Virjg^n 
Wary,  »  College  of  Scholars,  who  were  Vo  cGct 
Uieir  own  Rector,  to  be  styled  Xhmus  ScholarmtH 
Beatce  Maria  Oxon.  and  to  possess  the  power  of 
buying  lands  and  advowspns  to  the  annual  value 
of  ^OU  Having  in  the  terms  of  the  charter  thus 
granted  to  him,  and  which  was  dated  December  6, 
las^l,  founded  a  College  for  the  study  of  divinity 
and  lpgi<^  De  Brom,  m  ihe  hope,  no  doubt,  of  ob- 
tainingfrom  the  royal  bounty  that  aid  for  his  ia&nt 
fbuadation  which  his  own  circumstances  would  not 
permit  hiiu  to  afford,  surrendered  the  whole  to  the 
King.  He  had  calculated  riehtly  j  the  King  be- 
came its  foster  father,  granted  anew' and  extended 
diartcr,  made  an  addition  to  its  endowment,  and 
enlarged  tlie  Society's  power  of  making  pur- 
chases, appoinljnt;  De  Brom  himself  ^e  first 
ProTOsL 

This  charter,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  statutes 
vader  the  great  seal,  hearing  ^te  Jeu.  31,  isS5> 
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0.  S.  was  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  that  unfortandA 
King's  reign.  The  troubles  which  soon  after  tet- 
ininated  in  his  deposition  and  death  had  already 
begun.     The  Queen  wiUi  her  son  were  in  France 

Sreparing  an  invasion,  to  be  supported  loime^ 
iately  on  her  landing  by  a  powerful  faction  io 
this  country,  of  which  Henty  Burgash,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  a  principal  raember.  In  this  state 
of  things,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new 
College,  situated  aS  it  4as  within  the  diocese  of 
that  prelate,  could  resist  a  storm  nhicli  over- 
threw its  founder.  Its  existence  was  accordingly 
saved  by  timely  submission.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Bishop  a  new  body  of  statutes  was  framed  by 
the  Provost  and  Fellows,  during  this  year  of  dis- 
traction and  rebellion^  in  whibh,  although  the 
King  is  still  called  the  Founder,  and  the  sulv 
stance  of  the  former  statutes  is  preserved,  yet  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  recognized  as  possessing  the 
authority  of  Visitor.  They  are  about  four  months 
later  in  date  than  the  Royal  statutes;  and  it  is  a 
curious,  perhaps  an  unparalleled  instance  of  r^ht 
recovered,  and  one  which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
stability  and  energy  of  our  Law,  tnat  upon  a  for- 
mal hearing  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
year  1 726,  just  400  years  after  the  Usurpation  began, 
this  second  body  of  statutes  was  set  aside,  tHe  Hi* 
shop  of  Liucoln  was  declared  not  to  have  the  power 
of  Visitor,  andthef\itl  authority  of  the  original  sta- 
tutes was  restored.  The  right  indeed  never  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  forgotten  in  the  College ;  for 
the  original  instrument  was  always  preserved,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  instrument  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
auth<OTty  had  occasionally  been  exercised,  instead 
of  that  of  the  Bishop  of  LJncoln.     But  these  io' 
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sUncei  vera  very  rwe;  whereas  tbe-BiBhop's  au- 
thority had  been  exercised  sometimeB  for  near  » 
century  together  without  interruption. 

But  to  return  to  our  fuundation.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  new  government  being  thus  secured, 
the  young  King  adopted  and  continued  his  fa- 
ther's work.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
Sive  a  spaciouR  and  handsome  building  called  Lk 
RioLE,  the  history  of  which  is  deserving  of  no* 
tic^  not  only  as  being  the  site  of  the  present  Col- 


lege^ but.  because  its  name  has  been  long  applied 
of  window,  and  its  etymolog; 
t  for  that  applici 

strangely  mistaken  by  Mr.  Warton  and  other  an- 


to  B  certain  forin  of  window,  and  its  etymology^ 
which  will  account  for  that  application,  nas  been 


li^uaries.  Le  Obiole  or  La  Oriole,  as  the 
name  is  always  spelt  in  the  contemporary  writings, 
is  .merely  the  French  form  of  Okiolum,  a  word 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  monkish  writers 
and  other  Latin  documents  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  sense  of  a  gateway,  porch,  or  portal.  This 
part  of  every  handsome  building  was  usually 
adorned  with  a  large  projecting  wmdow  over  the 
entrance,  and  hence  aU  windows  of  that  shape  and 
character  by  decrees  acquired  the  name  of  Oriole 
or  Oriel  wlnoowe.  The  building  of  which  we 
«re  speaking  (which  was  certainly  of  considerable 
extent,  especially  when  compared  with  the  ordn 
nary  size  of  houses  In  walled  towns)  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  its  gateways  and  the  name 
of  the  most  remarkable  part  was  probably  soon 
extended  to  the  wliole,  as  is  often  the  ease  at  the 
present  time  with  the  words  tati-er,  lodge,  hall,  or; 
to  mention  an  example  still  more  in  point,  the 
mtblime  parte. 

As  French  was  at  that  time  the  court  language, 
L2 
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thii  edifice,  being  royal  property,  im<}  a  fe*  yeart 
before  horhig  been  in  tbe  actnal  occupatktil  oF  the 
Queen,  naturKlly  received  a  French  natn«.  From 
the  title-deedr  it  appe&rs  to  have  heeit  granted 
^ubject  to  a  chief  rent  of  id.)  ht  Henry  HI.  to 
Sogo  de  Clare,  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  &mHy :  i^ 
him  it  ffa«  given  to  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Inward  L 
a  Spanish  Friacess,  who  grimted  it  to  her  Chap- 
Imu,  Jacobus  de  Hispania,  for  fais  life.  Dorf^ 
the  time  of  its  alienation  from  the  crowd,  it  was 
occupied  by  students,  and  is  often  mentioned  b* 
the  name  of  Aula  SeneschatU,  Steuxtr^s  Hdu. 
-  After  its  retum  however  into  royal  hands  tBe 
name  of  Oriole  became  so  fixed,  ^at  it  prevailed 
over  the  corpcffater  style  of  the  foundation,  which 
is,  The  Home  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Vv^  td 
Ojifordi  for  in  a  deed,  nearly  coeval  *itn  the 
fbundation,  to .  this  description  is  subjoined, 
tommonly  calied  Oriole  College. 

The  reversion  then  of  this  message  having  been 
fteely  given  by  the  King,  De  Btom  purchased  of 
the  Spanish  Chaplain  fais  lifelaterest  in  it,  and  Imnte^ 
diately  transplanted  bis  Colleae  to  tha  spot ;  theit 
Xesidence  having  been,  dnrioc  the  first  four  years  of 
the  foundation,  in  a  large  building  in  the  High 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  the  Principal  of 
Brasen-nose  College, then  called  Tackley's  Itm,  and 
afterwards  Bulkely  Hall,  of  which  some  ancient 
relics  are  still  to  be  seen.  He  also  bestowed  two 
advoweons  on  the  College,  and  in  the  following 
year  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  which  a  description 
will  hereafter  be  given. 

The  buildings  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
prfseot  quadrangle  were  began  in  1630;  those  oa 
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Cbe  north' and  «aGt  iii  1637.  The  whole  expenca 
waa  deAvyed  by  subscription  among  its  members, 
the  Proroit  Blencowe  aJone  jpving  1S002. 

Proceedine  next  into  the  inner  court,  formerly 
k  garden,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  first  qua* 
drangle,  we  find  on  both  its  eastern  and  western 
wdea  an  additional  pile  of  building,  partaking  of 
die  architectural  character  of  the  quadrangle  but 
of  considerably  more  recent  construction  ;  having 
been  erected,  each  through  the  liberality  of  a  bin- 
gle  beaetactor,  some  time  after  the  cfMumenceraent 
of  the  iSth  century.  An  inscriptioa,  accompa- 
nied by  a  Runic  motto,  implying  Omnaio  liomo  pul- 
eeris  mcretnfntum,  placed  on  the  front  of  the  cast- 
em  wing,  informs  us  that  it  wi»  built  at  the  ex- 
jSence  of  Bishop  Robinson,  who  was  aUo  in  other 
respects  a  mnnificent  benefacter  to  this  Collefce. 
The  western  wing  was  built,  in  consequesee  <^  a- 
bequest  for  that  and  other  purposes,  by  Dr.  George 
Carter,  Provost  of  the  College..  The  former  ap- 
pears to  have  been  completed  iA  the  year  1719, 
and  the  latter  in  1730. 

■  On  the  north  side  of  tha*  court  is  n  building  of 
chaste  and  elegant  desigtr,.  erected  in  l^SS,  under 
the  direction^  of  Wyatt,  cotitaining  the  College 
Libuary;  which,  in  178&,  rcteived  »n  important 
addition  to  its  stores,  in  a  curious  and  estimable 


*"  In  thU  Libarj  it  preierved'  »  MS.  COimjieatary  on  Geneili, 
written  by  one  John  CmpgroTe  hi  August iniui  monk  of  CanUr- 
bttj  in  the  fbnrtMoUl  eentnrf.  Hit  initul  itttmt  o!  the  deiUcB- 
tiOB,:vliicli.U  to  Dake  HooqiJircy  of  Gioucevter,  coataim  A  guHoui 
illnmioation  of  the  author  pmenting  his  book  to  bis  patroa.  It 
eontaiiu  ■  memonadaai  in  the  Dnke't  httnd-wntJag'af  the  copy 
beiag  pmented  t«  biK  M  hit  mkiior  of  Puuhaiit.  Mr.  WartoB 
Hvpom  tbi*  t»h««*  b«D  ODe  of  the  biwki  givea  by  Doke  Hnm- 
pbrey  tt>  the  Uinrenity,  and  to  hMo  been  lost,  u  tlte  IMt  wereie, 
ebou  the  tine  of  tlit  BefoimstioQ. 
1.3 
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collection  of  books,  bequeathed  by  ttie  lale  Lord 
Letgb,  of  StoneleSgh  in  Warwickshire,  who  hact 
been  a  nobleman  of  this  College,  and  afterward* 
High  Steward  of  the  University.  In  the  Library 
is  a  picture,  by  Vasari,  representing  a  group  of- 
Italian  poets ;  and  in  the  gallery,  a  scarce  print  of 
the  same.  A  room  adjoining  to  the  latter  is  lined' 
with  part  of  the  rich  wainscotting  that  formerly; 
belonged  to  New  College  chapel. 

H^aining  High  Street,  and  proceeding  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  its  southern  side,  we  Booit 
reach 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

to  which  some  assign  precedency  of  foundaliott, 
among  the  Collies  of  Oxford.  Its  front,  which, 
extends  to  the  length  of  260  feet  along  the  south- 
ern side  of  High  StL'eet,  has  a  sombre  and  venera^ 
biy  ancient  aspect',  which,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  re- 
marks, joined  to  "  its  numerous  Gothic  ornaments^ 
"  and  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  airy. 
^  grandeur  of  it-s  oppo^te  neighbour.  Queen's, 
*'  serves  to  perpetuate  the  notion,  that  this  is  the 
«  eldest  daughter  of  jiima  Mater  ^."  It  is  a  regu- 
lar elevation  of  three  stories,  embattled  in  the; 
ogee  manner,  and  lighted  by  uniform  ranges  of 
wmdows  similar  in  form  to  those  described  in  a 
note  upended  to  the  description  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

At  equal  distances  from  the  extremities  of  the 
froBt  are  gateways,  respectively  leading  into  the 
eastern  and  western  courts,  and  each  surmounted , 

'  Th»  pnuBt  bniUingt  wen  Dnettbelcu  wmiaiiccd  enB;  iK' 
tlu  T<u  its*. 
0  Hiibur  qt  the  CoUtfa,  p.  3Sv 
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by  an  embattled  tower.  Over  the  western  ^teway 
is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  *  towards  the 
street,  and  of  James  II.  towards  the  quadrangle; 
over  the  eastern  portal,  a  statue  of  Queen  Marj 
fronts  the  street,  and  one  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  the 
court.  The  vaultings  of  both  gateways  are 
adorned  with  fan-shaped  tracery. 

The  principal  quadrangle  is  that  to  which  ad- 
mission is  afforded  by  the  western  gateway.  It  is 
spacious  and  regular;  anti  bears  in  its  eenertd 
features  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  quadrangle 
of  Oriel  College.  Three  of  its  sides  arc  uniform^ 
and  exceedingly  neat;  the  fourth,  which  looks  to- 
wards the  north,  is  of  a  more  elevated  architec- 
tural character.  In  it  sre  contained  the  Chapel 
and  Hall,  each  of  which  exhibits  a  range  of  hand- 
some pointed  windows.  On  the  centre  of  this 
side  is  a  pediment  containing  a  clock ;  and  beneath^ 
a  handsome  oriel  window  oetween  two  canopied 
niches. 

The  Hall  is  among  the  most  splendid  refecto^ 
ries  in  the  University,  Its  principal  decorations 
have  been  executed  with  peculiar  el^ance,  and  an 
apparently  total  disregard  of  expence.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  enriched  wainscotting,  a  screen, 
and  a  splendid  marble  chimney-piece,  all  in  thfe 
pointed  style;  of  paintings  on  glass  and  on  can- 

'  A  itatae  of  AUnrf,  whicb  fnisieiif  itciii4  in  tike  pUix  aow  oe^ 
nipied  hy  that  of  Queen  Anne,  va»  tStaviarda  placed  oFer  the 
HkHdaoi,  but  wu  remoTed,  togetlter  witbaneof  St.  Cotbbett,  from 
ofcr  the  Qiapel  door.  It  vty  Dot  be  aniutrmtiBg' to  remui^ 
tbat,  with  the  noptioB  of  the  ooa  bebiad  WbitebaJI,  no  other 
(tatue  of  King  Juuei  II.  i)  known  to  exirt  tb*n  tbnt  aver  tbe 
weiilcni  portil  of  UniTenitj.  College.  Onowhieb  stood  oa  tha 
8uid-bill,  Kt  Newcaatle  opoo  I'jne,  ma  thrown  into  tbe  river 
b7  an  infiuute  mob  at  Uie  BerolnUanj  bat  being  aflerwuds 
niied,  tm  eonTcrtad  into  ipeilof  bdl>  fiu  St.  Andrew'!  Ghanh 
in  that  town. 
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VH-;  and  of  the  arms  of  ben^cton;  the  last 
of  which  are  disposed  over  the  ceiling  of  the 
Hktl)  The  paintings  on  canvas  consist  of  por> 
traits  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Lord  RadiKM*, 
Sir  William  Scott^,  Sir  Robert  Chamberi,  Lord 
Moira,  a  full  length  by  Ho|^ner,  and  W. 
Wyndham,  Esq.  by  Loarencc.  The  paintJDga  oq 
glass  in  the  southern  window  represent  our  Sa- 
viour, Moses,  and  Elias ;  they  were  the  work  of 
Giles  of  York,  »  glass  fieinter  of  some  celerity. 
The  marble  chiuiney-picee,  which  is  most  elabo- 
rately wrought,  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Roger  New* 
digate. 

South  of  this  quadrangle  is  a  detached  building 
containing  the  Libi£ary,  which  was  built  in  the 
year  1669.  It  is  well  furnished  with  books,  and 
contains  also  numerous  manuscripts ;  a  h^ipy 
change  from  its  condition  at  the  period  when,  ac> 
cording  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  chests  were  the  de- 
positories of  the  few  volumes  of  which  it  consisted, 
and  when  even  the  members  of  the  Society,  who 
met  but  once  or  twice  a-year  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  from  its  stores,  vere  obliged  to  grant 
formal  written  acknowledgments  for  the  Iobr. 

From  a  visit  to  the  Chapel  of  this  CoU^  the 
visitor  of  taste  will  derive  considerable  gratiflca-' 
Uon,  The  roof  is  finely  groined  in  the  ancient 
manner.  The  screen  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  en- 
i:iched  with  the  delicate  carving  of  Gibbons,  whose 
excellence  in  this  branch  of  art  has  never,  it  is  con^ 
ftssed,  been  equalled.  The  eastern  window  it 
filled  with  painted  glass  by  Qiles,  whose  work  has, 
in  this  instance,  unfortunately  proved  very  pe* 
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iiihaltih.  The  ■  otbdr  -[xunted  windows,  ilthoagli 
of  far  more  ancient  datcr  liavK^  been  executed  by 
Abrohmn  Van  Linge^  in  the  year  1641,  arc  stiU  id 
empital  prcMTration,  and  display  atl  that  vividnw* 
nf  colouring  for  which  the  works  of  the  old 
painters  on  j^laaa  were  so  remarkaUtf;  The  idtsp* 
piocc^  a  SalntOr  Miindi  after  CailA  Dolce,  is  a 
pnformBnoiB  of  much  cariosity,  tke  desion  bein^' 
M-it  i&  terMed^  b«nit  iiv  wood;  "  a  mode  of  de- 
**'lbMiitiiig  ofejcoK  which'.certaioly  produccsa  very 
**  entrwamimvy  tffettf  and  nu^  be  rankisd  among 
**tb«  inoit  itigsoiom  sabstitiitea  (or  tbepentsl^" 
ftoOnd:  this  piece  is  a  sort  of  framtv  conposed  of 
oarfpdwtprh,  attributed  to  Gibbons,  bat  nn&no* 
imtelj  oorered  with  a  too  thick  «oat  of  varnish. 
'  In  aa  arch  at  the  western  end  of  the  ame-cAao 
pel,  a  moAuiDOlit,  the  gift  of  Lady  JonQS,  ha«  re* 
coBtly  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  tlutt  lady's 
husband,  the  latd  Sir  William  Jones ;  a  f;;entle- 
tDaa  of  whom  the  College  has  just  reason  to  be 
pttnd.  The  monument  was  tlie  work  of  Flax* 
mim,  Mid  docs  him  grmt  ortfdit.  On  ii  tsiAefin 
the  tieuttte  ia  a  group  of  scolpturff  in  bas  relief 
representing  Sir  William,  with  Brahmins  in  at> 
tendance,  employed  in  translating  the  Himloo 
Code.  The  graceful  ease  of  the  principal  figure, 
and  the  charaeMristic  conntenances  and  posture 
ef  the  prints  of  Brahma,  are  equally  deserving 
of  Commendation.  The  Tarious  emblematic  de- 
soratjons  are  also  well  sculptured.  T^ere  has 
likewise  been  put  up  ia  the  present  year,  opposite 
the  Chiqiel  door,  an  el^^nt  monument,  the  gift  of 
lAdy  Chambers,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  KnU  who  died  at  Paris  in  180S,  taiA 

t  CMmtn't  Rbtorr  nf  OOati,  y.  M. 
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now  liea   interred   amoiigat  the  Fellows   of   the 
Middle  Temple,  London.  > 

The  CoHHOB-RooH  of  this  College  merits  a 
visit  from  the  curious  stranser.  Among  its  oma- 
ments  are  a  good  bust  of  Alfred,  by  Wilton ; 
portraits,  burnt  in  wood,  of  King  Henry  IV.  and 
of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  J)r.  Samuel  Ji^DSon;  who  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  this  room  on  those .  periodical 
journeys  to  Oxford,  in  which,. wlim  his  literary 
r^utatioD  bad  reached  its  zenitb,  and  his  cir* 
cumstances  had  been  rendered  easy,  that  great 
and  good  maa  so  much  delighted.  The.  bust  of 
Alfred  is  generally,  though  perhaps  eiToncouslyy 
referred  to  as  that  of  the  Founder.  No  very  bbm 
tis&ctory  evidence  of  that  aonacch's  having 
founded  any  College  has,  we  believe,  yet  been  laid 
before  the  world.  We  must  therefore  acquiesce 
in  the  arguments  which  assign  to  this  particulav 
College  a  Founder  of  less  dignity,  in  William  of 
Durham.  Into  the  nature  of  these  arguments, 
however,  we  cannot  enter  any  &rLher,  than-  b^ 
giving  some  account  of  this  D«iefactor,  Mtd  of 
that  bequest  of  his  to.  the  University,  which  ulti-r 
mately  led  to  the  founding  of  this  College.  Nor 
will  it  consist  either  with  our  plan  or  with  our, 
limits,  to  discuss  another  question  connected  witH. 
this  foundation,  and  which  h&fi  been  the  subject 
of  rather  keen  controversy,  namely,  whether  prio- 
rity, in  point  of  actual  foundation,  as  a  College, 
belongs  to  this  establishment.  We  may  however 
be  permitted  briefly  to  remark  on  this  subject,  that 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  f^mith",  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  University  Colkge  to  priority  of  founda- 

t  la  U*  Hi«t(«7  of  UniTCnitj  Cetl^t. 
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lion,  does  not  appear  conclusive.  Wecftonot  adroit,'' 
&at  the  persons  benefited  by  William  of  Durham's 
bequest  of  money,  constitnted  from  tbe  first  a 
College;  for  although  we  should  scarcely  be  dis- 
posed to  consider,  with  Mr > Chalmers,  "buildings 
"  of  btick  and  stoti^  gBl^S)  towers^  and  quadrsn— 
"  gles,"  absolutely  essential  to  the  constitti-. 
I^D  of  the  said  Collie,  we  have  always  held  a 
charter  of  incorporadon  to  be  an  indispensable 
requisite. 

William,  Eumemed,  probably  from  the  place  of 
his  ttativity,  of  Durham,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
tiiirteenth  century,  was  the  person  then  from 
whose  bequest  the  Society  of  University  College 
is  now  gener&lly  admitted  to  date  its  origin.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  either  in  the 
monastery  of  his  native  city,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  one  of  Wearmouth,  whence  'he  was  probably 
Sent  to  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford.  But  the 
existing  accounts  of  this  benefactor  are  extremely 
meagre.  Little  more  seems  to  be  known  than 
that  he  became  Rector  of  Wearmouth  and  An:h<. 
deacon  of 'Durham,  and  that  his  death  took  place 
in  124<9,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  on  his  return 
from  the  papid  court;  whither  he  had  been  tO' 
solicit  tiie  Bi^opric  of  Durham,  vacant  by, the 
dedtb  of  his  friend  Bishop  Famhona.  It  seems 
that  the  Pope  had  bestowed  on  him  the  archiepis- 
copal  mitre  of  Rouen,  iilstead  of  that  which  he 
came  to  solicit.  According  to  Leland,  he  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  He  left  to 
the  Unrversity  of  Oxford  the  sura  of  310  marks, 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  nf  rents  for  sup« 
porting  ten  or  more  Masters,  (Master  was  then 
the  highest  academical  degree^)  natives  of  Dur- 
ham, or  of  its  vicinity..  Durtog  Mmc  time,- the 
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mon^  thus  bequeathed  ■wMJflBt  eut-vt  indnMl  tO~ 
ScbcJare,  aad  the  proceeds  applied  io  ^  AiMp- 
naoce  of  the  Masten  on  the  foundation ;  ;bwt  id 
1258,  the  Chancellor  and  Masters  of  the  Uniyer- 
ffity  began  to  make  purchase3>  amilyiD);  tb«  nesta- 
of  the  piirchasad  property  in  a  simUar  way.  Ac- 
length,  ia  1380',  the  wb^e  pn^rt^  wiiich  h»d 
arisen,  out.of  iWitliun  of  Durham's  becwea^  WM 
fioally  dc^MMited  by  the  Univeru^  in  toe  hanclli 
of  biB  ScholarE^  whose  affiiirs  were  to  he  [^acfld 
und^  the  inaDBgement  of  four  Maaters.  To  the 
Society  thuB  established  in  e<»n$tbing  of  a  iwUer 

S'ate  form,  a  amall  code  (J  ststutca  was  .^t«B  fa 
eyear  1292S  and  in  ISll  aoc^er  md  Booreeft^ 
larged  one,  in  which  tbe  noemhers  of  the  e«tablifil>>- 
attot  'w^e  directed  to  be  called  WUiiam  qfDun- 
han^t  Schaiars.  Whore'^.Sciciety  .thus  orgaiuwd 
fintfesided,  is.  not  quite  oensioj-but  thg  general 
voice  seems  inclioed  to  place  Jhem  in  UniT«r«#ty 
Hall,  on  the,  ute  ai  which  part  of  Braem-iomse 
College  now  stands.  Heaoe,  in  1943i  tWy  ace 
supposed  to.  have  mi^atedto  ».t^)eflEieat  m  itbe 
tile  of  the  present  Cmisae,  beloB^g  to  one  An- 
drew de  Durham,  m  AldemiBn  «f  Ox£>i<d,  tsom. 
n^om  it  derived  its  name,*  which  was  afiecwaida 
ehanged  to  Selveme,  and  sabaeqncody  to  Spner'* 
HsU.  When  fixed  here,  the  Society  asstnned  the 
designation  of  the  Matten  wid  Sdalars  t^f  Urn 
Halt  of  Ike  University  qf  Oaford,  cd\Mag  then*  place 
of  reaid«)oe  Great  UnivM^ity  H^l.  Addittonal 
jHirchases  were  soon  a&erwards  made,  and  xbotit 
the  midcUe  of  the  feartfeoth  oentnry  their  hvild- 
Higs  bad  assumed  the  usual  quadrangidar  form. 

'  It  U  wortb  J  of  icmuk,  tb»t,  kt  thii  peiiod,  tlie'reU  of  interest 
«■*  elarelt  per  cent,  and  the  accaitoBud  n '      ' 
*  'QMAottt  ■  
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Ltt  u»  new,  in  the  last  place,  take  »  peep  into 

the  eastern  court,  which  consisU  of  only  three 
tows  of  building,  and  !b  considerably  smaller  tbaa 
that  which  we  nave  left.  Two  of  its  sides  arc  ap- 
pnqmated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  Master* 
wboae  garden  wall,  nearly  concealed  by  a  luxuriant 
ahrubtwry,  bounds  the  court  on  the  south. 
Of  the  front  of 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE, 

whither  we  are  now  bound,  an  excellent  view  ii 
obtained  immediately  on  re-crossing  the  threshold 
of  Universi^  eastern  court.  Arrayed  in  all  the 
^>l«idour  of  classic  architecture,  she  expands  her 
•iry  front  to  the  width  of  220  £eet  on  the  northern 
nde  of  High  Street,  taie  of  the  most  ccmspicuous 
<H-ttaments  of  which  the  certainly  forms.  The 
firwit  before  us  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
connected  by  a  lower  and  rather  retiring  range  of 
building,  a  kind  of  screen  in  fact,  into  which  tall 
nicbes  are  wrought  at  regular  intervals.  In  the 
centra  between  columns  of  rustic  work,  is  l}ie 
grand  sate  of  entrance;  over  which  rises  a  light 
Btooe  mme,  supported  b)r  coupled  columns.  The 
intercolumniations  being  len  completely  open, 
discover,  beneath  the  ^wx  of  the  dome,  a  stable 
of  Queen  Caroline.  The  wings,  which  are  formed 
by  ^e  terminations  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ranges  of  chambers,  consist  of  two  stories,  (the 
lower  one  rustic,)  crowned  by  pediments,  each  pe* 
diment  supporting  three  statues,  and  having  ita 
tympaaam  charged  with  sculpture.  The  qua- 
drangle into  which  we  are  u^ered  through  the 
great  gateway  is  a  truly-  magnificent  specimen  of 
Oreciaa  orchUecture.    It  was  executed  by  Hawks- 
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moor,  after  a  design  of  either  Sir  Christopbef 
Wren  or  Dr.  Lancaster,  and  was  no  shorter  8 
time  than  forty-nine  years  in  building;  having 
been  begun  in  17 10,  Mid  finished  only  in  1T59.  It 
bos  been  frequently  said  to  resemble  the  Luxeid'- 
bourg  palace  in  Paris.  How  far  this  may  be  tnis 
with  respect  to  the  .interior  of  the  quadrangle  we 
know  not ;  but  in  a  view  now  before  us,  of  tbe 
principal  front  of  the  Luxembourg,  a  considerable 
refiemblance  to  that  of  Queen's  College  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  dome,  however,  over  the  grand 
gate  of  tlie  former  is  of  much  greater  pn^Kvlional 
ibagnitude,  and  consequendy  imparts  more  di^ 
nity  to  the  ^kcade.  Cnambers  occupy  the  eastern' 
and  western  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  along  which, 
and  along  the  southern  side,  is  carried  aTo%  pi- 
azza, the  arches  of  which  are  supported  hy  square 
rusticated  pillars.  On  the  western  side  are  the 
apartments  of  the  Provost;  in  an  attic  dtamber 
adjoining  to  whicl^  on  the  ISth  of  December  177^ 
a  fire  accidentalhr  broke  out,  and  destroyed  the 
whole  interior  of  the  western  range  of  chambersi 
The  expense'  of  rebuilding,  amounting  to  642i}. 
5s.  4d.  was  defrayed  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  sub- 
scription, which,  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  "  aSbrded 
„  "  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  perpetuity  of 
"  that  munificent  spirit  which  was  so  strikingly 
"  exemplified  by  the  Founders  of  the  English 
*'  Universities,"  The  northern  side  of  this  qua^ 
drangle  presents  an  elevation  of  much  grandeui^ 
composed  of  the  Chapel  and  Hall.  The  centre^ 
which  is  pierced  by  a  passage  leading  into  the 
inner  court,  exhibits  four  massive  three-quarter 
columns  of  the  Doric  orderj  suppoiting  an  en- 
tablature and  pe<)iment,  the  tympanum  of  which 
is  filled  with  emblematical  sculpture  in  bigh  relief. 
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Immedifttely.  over  the  paflsege  rises  a  clock  turret, 
of  singul&rly  elegant  form  ana  delicate  proportions, 
ornamented  by  couplets  of  detached  Ionic  columnf, 
projecting  diagonaliy,  and  crowned  by  a  cupola*. 
Hie  Chape)  and  Hall  both  display  a  series  of  tall 
round-headed  windows,  with  a  Doric  pilaster  be- 
tveen  each,  supporting  the  peculiar  entablature 
of  that  order,  and  a  handsome  balustrade  above.  ; 
The  inner  court,  although  Rmaller  than  the 
outer  one,  and  inferior  to  it  in  elegance,  is  yet  both 
spacious  and  well-built.  Chamoert  occupy  tts 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides.  The  Li- 
brary, a  6ne  and  highly  ornbtnehted  structure  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  takes  up  the  whole  of  the 
western  division. 

'  Into  this  building  we  would  Rrst  introduce  x>ur 
stranger,  who  wilt  find  its  interior  answerable  in 
every  respect  to  the  expectations  raised  by  its  out- 
ward splendour.  The  books,  &c.  are  lodged  in 
presses  ornamented  with  fine  carving.  The  roof 
IS  wrought  into  compartments  of  stucco  work, 
executed  with  great  lightness  and  taste  by  the  late 
Mr.  Roberts.  A  variety  of  busts  and  portraits, 
and  a  cast  of  the  Florentine  boar,  the  latter  pre-' 
sented  by  Sir  Roger  Newdiffate,  enter  also  into 
the  list  of  decorative  appendages.  The  collections  ■• 
ef  Dr.  Halton '',  Bishop  Barlow  ",  and  Sir  John 
Floyer',  form  a  part  of  this  valuable  Library  f 
besides  which,  it  has  been  enriched  by  the  manu- 
scripts (principally  heraldic,  or  relating  to  his  own 

*  The  banlj  of  thia  tnrrct  hu,  haworer,  been  greatly  impaireil 
bj  ttie  injnricmi  efiecU  af  the  weather.  ' 

.   >>  ProTott  of  Queeo'i  in  l(i7T,  and  who  alto  contribnted  grM 
FVt  or  (be  expcocc  of  bailding  the  Library.     . 

'  Wbo,  howtnT,  left  ■  mall  portioa  of  bia  boobi  md  MSS.  ts 
tha  Bodldan,  of  wbieh  be  va)  at  one  time  Kceptr. 

'  An  «miiiCiDt  Pbjriieiail  of  licbfield. 
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diplomatic  transaetioDB)  oS  Sir  Jotej:^  M^iatn^ 
son,  and  by  the  series  of  coiaa  aad  numlanwUcsl  . 
workB,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Michell,  A  weU* 
constructed  orrery  was  slsOj  tn  the  yetkr  1768,  pre- 
■ented  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  by  sis  Gentl^aen 
Commoners. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  the  numerals 
portraits  which  adorn  the  rol>in>  may  be  recli<Hied 
two  ancient  ooet  on  gksa,  of  Henry  V.  •  «nd  Car- 
dinal Beaufort.  These  were  formerly  in  the  wiw- 
dow  of  a  room  of  the  old  College  known  by  the 
name  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  chamber,  on  the  pnU* 
log  down  of  winch,  they  appear  to  hare  beea  for 
sometime  lost;  but,  beibg  fortunately  recoyered 
by  Alderman  Fletcher,  they  were  by  him  restored 
to  the  Society.  Here  is  also  a  portrait  of  the 
learned  Bishop  Gibson,  whose  edition  of  Cam-f 
den's  Britannia  did  him  so  much  honour. 

!FVom  the  Idbrary  proceeding  to  the  Hall,  wa 
find  a  large  well-finished  and  highly  oroameotod 
room,  the  windows  and  walls  of  which  di^lay  a 
great  number  of  interesting  portraits.  Tbe  roof 
i»  plain,  but  finely  arched.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  room  is  an  opening  intended  for  an 
orchestra,  communicatins  with  the  western  arcade 
of  the  principal  quadrangle.  Hith^  are  strangers, 
who  wish  to  see  a  Society  of  Academiani  at  din- 
ner, usually  brought.  The  chimney-piece  is  of 
marble,  and  boasts  coosiderable  elegance  of  desigo. 
Among  the  portraits,  which,  are  too  numerous  ta 

*  ^otwithitiuidiD^  the  suthofitj  of  Stowe,  vha  plaocB  hna  it 
Ncv  CoU^e,  tbit  illnitnonB  Princa  fau  bIit»]'i  be«n  cliumcd  M  a 
Student  by  Qucea'e,  and  the  dum  bu  beta  gcaerallf  allamd, 
Uia  diBmbor  ii  aid  t«  k>r«  bMa  onr  tbe  gnat  cutem  gtte  of 
the  old  CoJlege,  oppmite  to  EdBHind  Hall.  In.  thb  ahuibu  INB 
tb*  poitroit,  aa  glin,  mentioned  ia  the  taiL 
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be  severally  noticed,  those  on  glais  occupy  the 
arched  tops  of  the  lofty  windows  that  give  light 
to  the  Hall.  They  are  principally  those  of  five 
English  Sovereigns,  with  three  of  their  Queens, 
of  the  Founder,  and  of  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  The  portraits  on  canvas  are 
in  several  instances  duplicates  of  those  on  glass. 
That  which  naturally  claims  our  attention  iirst  it 
a  full  length  of  the  Founder,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room.  The  subject  of  this  picture,  Robert 
surnamed  de  Eglesfeld  or  Egglesfietd,  from  a  ham- 
let of  that  name  in  Cumberland,  at  which  he  is 
«upposed  to  have  been  born,  was  the  son  of  John 
de  E^esfeld,  Rector  of  Brough  in  Westmoreland, 
and  descended  from  an  honourable  and  opulent 
jamily  in  the  former  county.  Havingentered  into 
the  church,  Robert  de  Eglesfeld  became  confessor 
to  Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  111.  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  acquire  the  esteem  and  conlideoce 
of  both  the  King  and  Queen.  ImpeTled  by  a  natu- 
ral attachment  to  the  county  in  which  he  first  drew 
. breath,  he  became  anxious  to  provide  fur  such  of 
.its  natives  as  might  be  inclined  to  literature  the 
■means  of  obtaining  that  education,  which  in  the 
-mde  and  barbarous  state  of  the  border  counties, 
then  torn  and  distracted  by.  perpetunl  and  bloody 
■feuds,  could  not  be  obtained  within  their  limits. 
With  this  view  de  Eglesfeld,  on  the  ISth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 13iU,  obtained  from  his  royal  patron  a 
■charter  of  foundation  for  a  collegiate  establish- 
ment, to  be  called  Aula  Scholarium  Resina  de 
Oxon.  and  to  consist  of  a  Provost  and  twelve  Fel- 
lows or  Scholars,  the  former  of  whom  was  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  latter,  and  to  be  in  Holy  Orders. 
The  Scholars  were  to  be,  natives  of  Cumberland 
or  Westmoreland,  or,  &il(Dg  such,  of  couutiefi  in 
US 
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wfaicb  the  Sooietp  should  be  pouesKd  of  e 
or  adrowsons.  Two  of  the  proviaiona  made  bj 
de  Eglesfeld  in  the  statutes  are  etron^ly  illustra- 
tiTO  of  the  feudal  spirit  of  the  time.  The  sound 
of  a  trumpet  was  to  somniOQ  the  memberG  of  the 
College  to  tbe!r  daily  repast ;  when  the  poor  Scho- 
lars'  were  to  kneel  on  one  side  of  the  table,  whil« 
the  Fellows,  arrayed  in  scarlet  robes,  propounded 
to  them,  from  the  other  ude,  questions  in  philo- 
sophy. The  first  of  these  customs  is  still  retained* 
along  with  two  others  of  considerable  singularity^, 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  advert. 

From  the  oamc  given  by  de  Eglesfeld  to  hi» 
new  fuundation  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Queen 
Fbilippa  either  afforded  her  aid  to  the  institutioa 
at  its  first  establish  meat,  or  had  expressed  a  willing.- 
ness  to  extend  to  it  her  future  natronage  and  sup- 
port. During  the  lifetime  of  tne  Founder,  he  ab- 
teaded  himself  to  its  interests  with  the  utmost  s<^ 
Jicitude.  He  extended  the  original  site  by  addi- 
tional purchases,  and  obtained  from  Kings  Ed- 
ward III.  and  ^V.  sundry  advowsons.  Aner  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  13i9,  Queen  Philippa 
became  the  patroness  of  the  College;  since  which 
time,  the  Queens  of  England,  several  of  whom 
have  also  proved  benefactresses,  hare  always  been 
considered  honorary  patronesses  to  this  institution. 
De  EgleBfeld  is  supposed  to  have  been  interred  in 
the  old  College  chapel ;  beneath  the  communion 
table  of  which  a  brass  plate  was  discovered,  beaiH 
ing  an  effigy  of  a  priest  "  in  a  cap  and  rich  rochet, 

''  The  Founder  is  thmight  to  bsTc  iaUnded  oukiiig  provuioD 

for  aerenty  of  tbne ;  in  irhich  cue  tbeit  froald  hire  been  a  nu- 
mnicd  aaaiogj  httveen  thii  Society,  and  the  nend  CoUcge 
fbmied  bj  onr  bloBed  Saviom,  while  en  cuth,  with  ttu  twdre 
ApOiUei  ud  the  tennt j  IM*cif  !«*. 
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powdered  with  6airs  de  Us  in  lozenget,  and  &st- 
ensd  on  his  breast  with  a  jewel.  The  tleere*  of 
his  gown  were  faced  with  fur.  As  every  known 
portrait  of  De  ^leefeld  resembles  thu  effigy,  it  a 
reasonably  enough  conjectured  to  have  been  his. 

Among  the  otner  portraits  on  canvas,  are  those 
of  Addison  snd  Tickell;  the  former  of  whom  waa 
a  Commoner  of  Queen's  previously  to  his  bdng 
elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College.  The  gat 
lery  before  spoken  of  contains  also  a  number  of 
portraits,  among  which  are  those  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotland,  and  Queen  Elizabetli. 

Every  Christmas  day  this  refectory  witnesae* 
the  observance  of  an  ancient  custom,  retained  per- 
haps in  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  although 
once  very  common  on  great  festival  days,  that  of 
bringing  up  a  boar's  head  in  great  state  to  the 
table.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremony  is 
conducted  at  Queen's,  the  following  account  is 
giTen  by  Anbrev,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  rcpo- 
tiited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  "  The  boards 
"  head  being  boiled  or  roasted,  is  laid  in  a  great 
"  charger,  covered  with  a  garland  of  bays  or  lati- 
•*  rel.  When  the  first  course  is  served  up  in  the 
"  refectory  on  Christmas-day,  the  manciples 
''  brings  the  said  boar's  head  from  the  kitchen  up 
"  to  the  high  table,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
*•  Taberdars,  who  lays  his  hand  on  the  charger. 
"  The  Taberdac""  sings  the  following  song,  and 


I  Maodplci,  the  pomyon  genovt  of  Colbgn,  vera  fenneriy 
mea  of  to  much  coDteqncuce,  tbat,  in  order  to  (Jieclc  their  unbi' 
tUlo,  it  wu  expraelr  ordered  by  itAtnte,  that  no  nMadple  ihonld 
be  PriDcip*!  of  *  H&ll, 

h  Tibmhui  wereaoculledfromapart  of  thekfbiiiierdreu,nlkii 
ataberdoBi  or  tabeid.  Tbii  wm  i  short  fmrn  witiioat  ilecTei,  open 
«t  botb  lido,  with  K  iqMre  ixUti  winged  et  the  ibonldcn. 
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"  when  be  comes  to  the  chorus,  all  the  Scluriart 
'*  that  are  in  the  refectory  juin  together  and  sing 
"  it':" 

l^e  boar's  head  in  hand  bear  T, 
Bedecked  with  bays  and  rosemary; 
And  1  pray  you  masters  merry  be, 
Quolqaol  ettia  in  convieio. 
Chosos.  Caput  Apri  defero. 

Reddens  taudea  Domino. 
The  boar's  head,  as  X  understand. 
Is  the  bravest  dish  in  the  land. 
Being  thus  bedecked  with  a  g&y  garland. 
Let  us  lervire  cantico. 
Caput  Apri,  &c. 
Our  steward  has  proVided  this. 
In  honour  of  the  King  of  bliss. 
Which  OD  this  day  to  be  served  is 
In  Reginensi  Atrio. 
Caput  Apri,  &c. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  one  old  custom, 
,  we  are  reminded  of  another,  also  peculiar  to  this 
College.     On  the  morning  of  every  New  Year's 
day,  the  Bursar  presents  to  each  member  of  the 

i  Till  tovnrili  the  middle  of  the  BCTerteenth  centar;,  it  Kppetr* 
to  bliVe  been  castomuy  to  bring  np  Id  the  gentlemen's  tablet,  w 
the  first  diah  on  Cfarietmu  i%j,  a  hour's  head  with  a  lemon  in  it* 
month  I  and  although  the  custom  lias  grown  obtDlrte  among  the 
gentry,  a  relique  of  it  is  still  obsenable  at  the  tables  of  the  yeo- 
manry, particularly  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kin^om,  to  which 
&  pig's  head  u  rarely  brought  wlthoot  having  ila  jaws  disteikded 
by  either  a  lemon  or  an  apple.  Tradition,  howepfr,  representa 
this  usage  of  Queen's,  as  a  commemoration  of  an  act  of  ralour 
-  performed  by  a  Studeat  of  the  CoUese,  who,  wbile  valking  in  the 
itdgbbonring  forest  of  Sholorer,  and  reading  Aristotle,  was  and- 
Amly  attacked  by  a  wt|d  boar.  The  fnriooa  beast  came  open- 
mouthed  upon  tbe  youtb,  who,  howeier,  yery  courageously,  aed 
with  a  happy  prvtence  of  mind,  is  tud  to  hare  "  rammed  in  Oie 
■•  lohime,  and  cried,  (Tnrcvn  at,"  fairly  cbekiag  tbe  aarage  wUk 
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Sode^  a  neeille  and  thread,  accompmyiag  -his 
ff&  with  &te  injunction,  ■'  Take  ibis,  ana  be 
**  thrifty."  The  practice  is  said  to  haVe  been 
fimoded  on  a  latber  fanciful  derivation  of  the 
name  Egleafeld  from  the  French  a^uUk,  needlej 
and^  thread". 

Hasten  we  now  to  the  Chapel,  the  mognitnde* 
fiimitur^  and  decorations  of  which  are  fully  ac- 
-eordant  with  the  opulence  and  extent  of  the  esta- 
blitbment  to  which  it  appertains.  Its  exterior, 
BB  we  have  already  said,  is  Doric,  but  the  richer 
order  of  Corinth  prevails  within.  Eleven  lofljr 
windows,  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  all  com^- 
rdetdy  filled  with  painted  glass,  achnit  the  lifffat. 
Four  of  these  range  dong  each  side,  and  three 
around  the  eastern  end,  which  is  of  a  semicircular 
form.  The  Holy  Family  in  the  window  imme- 
diately above  the  altar  was  the  work  of  Price,  who 
was  also,  in  the  y^r  ITIB,  employed  to  repair 
the  six  windows,  by  Van  linge,  which,  together 
with  four  others  of  still  more  ancient  date,  were 
brooght  from  the  fi>rmcr  Chapel.  As  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  older  painted  windows,  the  glass 
income  of  the-Iatter  retains  nearly  its  original  bril- 
liancy of  colouring,  although  the  subjects  deli- 
neated are  gradually  losing  their  distincmess  of 
outline.  Beneath  the  window  mentioned  before 
as  the  work  of  Price  is  a  painting  by  Cranke  of 

k  A«  I  eonfinna^D  of  tbc  opinion  wfaiob  gira-  Henry  V,  m  ■ 
Stodenb  to  Qdho'i  College,  maj  be  menlioDal  ■  «inniiiitUiica 
recorded  by  HollipgihedT  and  wbiclt  indeed,  if  tfae  cbronicler'i  su- 
tbority  be  tutmiCted,  seemi  complrteLy  decisive  af  the  point  in  dii-~ 
pnte;  Dtmiely,  tbat  when  the  Priuce.  agtinit  •rhom  "  ceHoia 
**  chArga  oi  ditaffeclioii**  bftd  been  bma^t,  went  to  cooit,  ta 
etesr  himieif  from  tbe  imputation,  ha  vore  s  gown  of  btoe  Wtin, 
full  of  ollet  bokt,  aod  M  every  hole  a  needle  huigiog  by  &  ailkca 
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Antwerp*  copied  from  the  celebrated  N'^M  of 
Correggio;  a  picture  Iode  considered  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  tlie  Dresden'  gallery.  The 
c«Iing  is  embellished  wiUi  a  painting  of  the  Aaccn- 
tion,  by  Sir  James  Tliornhill, 

To  close  our  descriptive  sketch  of,  this  College^ 
without  noticing  what  is  termed  the  Michell  fdan- 
dation,  might  justly  be  deemed  improper.  In  the 
year  173jS,  John  Michell,  Esq.  cf  Richmond  in 
Surry,  bequeathed  sundry  valuable  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Berks  to  Queen's  Coll^;er 
in  perpebiity,  for  the  support  of  eight  Master  Fel-  • 
lows,  four  Bachelor  Scholars,  and  four  Exhibi- 
tioners ;  for  the  construction  a£  buildings  suitable 
for  the  accommodation  of  these,  and  for  the  pur< 
chase  of  advowsons.and  presentations  to  be  an-. 
nexed  to  the  Fellowships.  For  this  noble  bequest, 
tlie  estimated  annual  value  of  which  was  about 
7002.  the  Collefi^  is  said,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  to 
be  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Provost  Smith,  to  whom 
Queen's  likewise  owes  many  other  obligations. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  allotted 
to  the  use.of  the.  members  of  this  foundation,  who 
have  every  colle^ate  -  privilege  iti'coinmon  widi 
the  rest  of  the  Society. 

Departing  frcMn  Queen's  College,  by  a  passage 
in  the  eastern  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle,  we 
find  ourselves  in  Edmund  Hall  Lane,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East; 
passing  which,  and  turning  to  the  left  into  Queea's 
College  Lane,  we  soon  obtain  a  picturesque  view 
of  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  All  Souls.  An 
abrupt  turn  to  the  right  next  introduces  us 
through  an  old  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  (the 
vaulting  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Mavor,  has 
the  peculiarity  of  seeming  distorted,  though  not 
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.  roily  so,)  into  Kew  College'  Lane,  the  Mstertf 
octrediity  of  which  ib  closed  by 

NEW  COLLEGE 

itself;  which,  viewed  from  this  point,  mnkea  an 
appearance  but  little  indicative  of  its  actual  extent 
and  grandeur.  A  gateway,  Gurmounted  by  a 
tower  of  no  great  height,  ornamented  with  three 
figures,  the  Founder  kneeling,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  an  Angel,  is  all  that  presents  itself  in  front. 
The  poi-tai  cleared,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  spacious  quadrangle,  bordered  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west,  by  lines  of  plain,  substantial  buildings, 
three  stories  in  height;  and  on  the  north,  by  a  trwy 
majestic  pile  of  pointed  architecture,  comprising  the 
Chapel  and  the  Hall.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
Library;  and  on  the  western  side  those  allotted 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  Warden*.  A  gateway 
beneath  the  former  leads  into  the  Garden  court, 
the  buildings  of  which  "  widen  by  triple  breaks" 
6s  they  proceed  towards  the  east.  This  court  is  di- 
vided from  the  Gardens  themselves  by  a  linndsome 
failing  of  wrought  iron,  said  to  have  been  brought 
Jrom  Canons  in  Middlesex,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  well  known  ns  the 
"  Timon's  Villa"  of  Pope's  malignant  satire. 
Entering  the  Gardens,  and  still  proceeding  east- 
ward, we  arrive  at  the  city  wall;  which  incloses 
them  on  the  east  and  north.  Including  a  bowling 
green  on  the  south  east,  they  occupy  a  large  space 
of  ground.      Besides   an   artificial  mount,   now 
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thickly  planted  vith  shrubs,  these  Gardens  iot*- 
merly  displayed  the  royal  arms,  a  dial,  and  • 
knot,  all  curiously  eicecuted  in  topiary  work ;  bnt 
these  objects  of  vulgar  admiration  have  lonp;  sine* 
given  place  to  the  natural  and  jn-acefiil  disposi- 
tions adopted  by  modem  taste.  In  the  attached 
bowIioK  green  is  an  alcove  or  temple,  which  it 
also  said  to  exhibit  some  of  the  spoils  of  Canons. 

Retumiag  from  the  Gardens,  we  obtain  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  eastern,  generally  indeed  considered 
the  principal  front  m  the  College,  which  is  com- 
monly understood  to  have  been  built  in  imitation 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  or, -as  Mr.  Chsdmera 
thinks,  "  more  probably  of  the  King's  House  at 
"  Winchester,  as  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
**  Wren,  but  with  battlements  to  correspond  with 
"  the  old  quadrangle  and  city  wall."  It  consists 
of  three  lotVy  stories,  surmounted  by  a  battlement, 
and  has  unquestionably  a  grand  and  imposing 
appearance. 

On  regaining  the  principal  quadrangle'',  just  at 
the  moment  of  emer^ng  from  the  portal,  we  catch 
perhaps  the  very  finest  view  of  the  surrounding  edi- 
fices. Seen  from  this  point,  even  the  old  gateway 
lower,  although  from  a  heightening  of  the  conti* 
guous  edifices  it  appears  disproportionately  low^ 
and  although  its  windows,  in  common  with  those 
of  other  parts  of  ths  quadrangle,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly modernized,  still  retain  a  portions  of  its  ori^ 
ginal  character.  A  statue  of  the  Founder  yet  oc- 
cupies one  of  its  niches ;  and  an  octagonal  turret, 
bearing  a  large  crocketted   pinnacle,  graces   iu 

h  A  itittie  of  Ulnem,  whicb  foiBieilj  itood  in  the  centre  of 
the  court,  hu  been  mhuc  jean  removed.  During  the  civil  war, 
tb«  an*  of  the  if/mim^  wu  OMd  m  •  pl«n  of  ourcua  let  tba 
amed  ttndentt. 
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nartli-eaitcrn  an^.  &ttleea'«hto  H  bai  none; 
nettiiar  do  toy  Bppear  on  th«  mAfU  pile  conteia- 
ing  tbe  Chapel  lAid  Hall.  Thes^,  which  were 
oDDstruoted  at  a  period,  at  which,  in  the  opiaion 
of  those  who  eonsi<ler  the  exaberance  of  embel- 
lithmCbt  that  marked  its  later  and  more  florid 
elTa  only  la  pro<^  of  degenetaey,-  the  EagliA 
stple  heid  reached  perfection,  are  especially  cha- 
racterized by  a  itiE^estic  sitnplieity,  and  display 
but  a  very  moderate  portion  of  exterior  orBamrat. 
11m  windows,  which  wre  veiy  Iwrge,  and  inserted 
bmeath  obtusely  pointed  arches,  are  severally  di- 
vided l^  munnions  and  a  transom  into  eight 
cinqtie-foil  headed  )igbt«,  and  headed  with  traceiy 
of  ^Bceful  but  6in>ple  desi^s.  Between  tbe  win- 
dows, graduated,  buttresses  run  lightly  up  the 
walls,  and,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  - 
the  panqtet,  terminate  in  orticketted  pinnacles. 

At  the  Dorth-eastern  corner  of  the  quadrangle  is 
the  Hail,  with  which  we  shall  commence  onr- 
taUt  throngh  the  interior  of  the  principal  build- 
ings. Ovet  the  entrance  is  a  sculptured  efiigy  o! 
the  Founder.  The  roorii  itself  is  epacious,  well 
proportioned,  and  lined  with  ancient  wainscotting, 
paft  of  which  is  ornartiented  with  cutious  carving. 
Besides  many  other  productions  of  the  pencil,  its 
walls  are  decorated  with  portraits  of  William  of 
Wylieham,  William  of  Waynfleet,  and  Arch- 
bishop Chicliele ;  a  truly  venerable  triumvirate  of 
Founders  of  Coltegea. 

Nearly  five  centuries  have  now  rotled  away 
since*  ot  the  obscure  village  of  Wykeham  fnow 
Wickham)  in  Hampshire,  whence  he  derived  his 
surname,  the  Founder  of  thi*  Coll^  first  opened 
his  ej'cs  OB  the  light  <rf  day.  'Wyteham's  oH^ 
was  bumble.  -  His  parents  though  reputable,  tmd 
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most  probiAly  of  respectable  dewent,  were  in  loe 
ixinfined  circumstaDces  to  afford  their  son  the 
means  of  a.  liberal  education.  Fortunately,  how*- 
ever,  for  after  ageS)  Providence  raised  him  up  a 
friend  in  the  person  of  Nicholas  UvedaJe  or  Wo* 
dale,  Xx>rd  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  and  maintained  at  the  gramme 
school  of  Winchester.  Here,  besides  attending 
to  his  gramBiatical  pursuits,  he  devoted  his  leisure 
to  mathematics,  logic,  divinity,  and  the  study  of 
canon  and  civil  law.  On  quitting  school,  he  for 
some  time  officiated  as  secretaiy  to  liis  patron^ 
who  was  at  that  time  constable  of  Winchester, 
and  by  whom,  or  by  Bishop  Edyngton,  he  waa 
introduced  to  King  Edward  III.  This  sovereigOj 
whose  in^nific«it  turn  of  mind  is  well  known, 
soon  discovering  that  Wyl^eham,  in  addition  to 
talents  for  business  of  no  ordinary  kind,  possessed 
also  a  degree  of  ^ill  in  ^e  principles  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  that  would  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree qutdify  him  for  superintending  the  construe^ 
turn  of  several  splendid  edidces  with  which  Ed- 
ward was  then  pr^aring  to  adorn  his  kingdom, 
made  him  in  1350,  Clerk  or  Overseer  of  the  royal 
works  at  Windsor.  In  1359  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chief  Warden  and  Surveyor  "of  the 
principal  manors  and  castles  within  the  kingd<»H 
belonging  to  royalty.  Having  also  entered  into 
Holy  Orders,  he  obtained,  during  the  interval 
between  the  date  of  the  last  mentioned  appoint- 
laent  and  the  year  IS66,  among  other  clerical  pre- 
ferments, the  Deanery  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  MartinS  le  Gran^  London. 

In  the  year  1366,  ihoogh  but  forty-two  years  of 

Z,  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  as  Bi> 
j>  of  Wincbestei.    Even  ^fore  this  s{>lemlid 
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piece  of  preferment  waa  conferred  on  bim,  the  in- 
come arising  from  his  livings  iras  very  consider- 
able'';  but,  ss  Dr.  Milner  remarks,  "  he  only  re- 
*'  ceived  the  revenues  of  the  church  with  one 
"  hand,  to  expend  them  in  her  service  with  the 
"  other."  Siortly  after  hig  advancement  to  the 
mitre,  he  was  appointed  to  the  dignified  office  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor;  the  duties  of  which  he 
fulfilled  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  although 
he  did  not  long  retain  it.  Within  a  few  years 
from  his  appointment  to  the  office,  Parliament  hav- 
ing presented  a  petition  against  enstrusting  church- 
men with  any'  share  in  the  management  of  poli- 
tical affairs,  Wykeham  resigned  the  Chancellor- 
ship. His  conduct  during  the  time  in  which  he 
had  held  this  high  office,  had  however  not  only 
been  unimpeachable,  but  even  appears  to  have 
procured  him  a  great  share  of  popularity ;  ye^ 
such  were  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the 
times,  that  the  most  exalted  public  virtue,  united 
to  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  and  social 
duties,  proved  but  too  often  an  insufficient  se- 
curity for  the  honour,  ihe  fortune,  nay,  even  the 
life,  of  its  possessor.  So  it  was  with  Wykeham. 
Shortly  after  his  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal, 
articles  of  impeachment,  eight  in  number,  were 
«xhibited  agamst  him  by  a  party  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  although  seven  of  these 
Were  triumphantly  reftited,  the  eigtith  was  made  a 

f  round  for  the  seizure  of  his  temporalttes,  and  for 
is  exclusion  from  the  administrative  circles.  The 
temporalties  were  indeed  soon  restored,  but  the 
enmity  of  party  annexed  to  their  restoration  the 

«  Id  Fulkr'i  Church  Hiitorr,  Wjkehun  ii  «aicl  lo  hare  held  at 
Mt  tin*  no  fewer  thui  twelre  prebend). 
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condkioQ  of  fitting  out  for  n  giveU  tun$  tbr^ 
ships  of  war ;  or,  Bhoald  they  not  be  u«e(ted,  qf 
paying  to  the  King  the  expence  of  their  equip- 
ment.  The  noa-existence  of  any  rcalgrpiiod  for 
itDposiDg  on  him  ao  harsh  a  coxwitioii,  was  clearly 

firoved  by  that  solemn  decl^mion  of  acquittu 
rom  all  the  accusaFaops  broogbt  a^ipst  hi^  by 
the  LRDcasterian  party,  which  w^  one  of  {be  Qrst 
acta  of  the  Pjivy  Council  in  t^  new  reiga,  J>jt- 
vard  the  Third  having  died  in  June  1377]  ^nd 
been  succeeded  by  Richard  <tbe  Second,  Wykeh^B 
was  called  from  his  retiremept,  and  associated  with 
other  commusioners  for  (be  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  the  abuses  of  the  late  rdwn- 

Od  Richard's  assuming  the  reins  of  govemr- 
mrait,  he  was  also  once  more  elevated  to  the 
Chancellorship.  Great  were  now  the  services 
rendered  to  his  King  and  country  by  this  veteroB 
le^slator  and  counsellor,  whose  vigilance,  pru- 
dence, and  firmness,  were  never  more  r^uir^^ 
than  during  Richard's  unfortunate  reign.  Bi^ 
his  counseU,  judicious  as  they  were,  could  not 
effect  a  change  of  the  measures  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  deposition  of  that  unhappy  monarch. 
Age  too,  with  its  attendant  infirmities,  was  begin- 
ning to  impair  the  venerable  prelate's  energies  ; 
and  he  languished  for  retirement  and  repose.  la 
1391,  therefore,  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and 
witbdrew  altogether  from  public  affairs.  Tbiiv 
4een  years  longer,  however,  was  Wyk^bam  spjored 
to  carry  on  his  grand  aJad  benevolent  designs;  till 
at  length,  in  the  year  1401,  full  of  years  ^d  rich 
in  good  works,  be  was  called  to  receive  the  pror 
mised  reward.  The  Bishop's  death  took  place  at 
his  favourite  palace  of  Waltham  iu  Hampshire; 
but  he  was  interred   in  a  monument^  dispell 
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which  he  had  previously  caused  to  be  constructed 
%rithin  his  own  cathedral,  for  the  reception  of  his 
tern  at  n  8. 

It  appears  to  have  been  during  the  most  active 
part  of  his  political  life  that  Wykeham  projected 
an  institution  of  the  kind,  which  he  afterwards  so 
happily  completed,  and  with  a  view  to  which  he 
began  to  make  purchases  in  the  city  of  Oxford  so 
eafly  as  the  year  1368.  In  1373  he  founded  at 
Winchester  me  School  intended  as  a  nursery  for 
his  College  at  Oxford,  the  Society  of  which  was 
also  formed  about  the  same  time ',  altfTough  the 
collegiate  edifices  were  not  commenced  till  March 
1580.  In  six  years  these  were  completed ;  and, 
on  the  14th  of  April  138G,  the  Society  was  for- 
mally put  in  possessiou  of  them,  by  the  title  of 
Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchesire,  in  Oxenford'. 
This  Society  consisted  of  a  Warden,  seventy 
Scholars,  ten  Chaplains,  three  '  Clerks  f,  and  six- 
teen Choristers,  of  whom  twenty  were  to  study 
law,  and  the  remainder  philosophy  or  artst  and 
theology ;  and  for  whose  maintenance  liberal  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  Founder, 
The  School  at  Winchester  e  was  foundcti  on  the 


t  It  consuted  of  a  Wsrden  and  Mrentjf  Fellowg,  wbo  were 
Mykd  Panperea  Sckvlarea  fnerabilii  Domini  JrUhflmi  de  Wyke- 
ham Wyttton  Sptteopi,  utd  were  lodged  in  hired  dwellings,  known 
hj  tlx  nuaes  of  BUlie,  Hut,  Scbildc,  Mayden,  ind  Uunmer. 
Hallt. 

=  The  name  of  New  College,  wbich  iriu  Ihea  properly  enoagh'  < 
^iplicd  to  it,   has  aoaccountablj  beea  continued  to  the  preKDt 

f  Theie  numbers  were  erideatl]'  luggested  by  tbue  of  o«r-S»- 
Tioar  and  his  follower!. 

S'On  March  SS,  1393,  tbii  School,  or,  a*  it  iagenersUy-lenned, 

Collie,  wliicb  bad  also  been  lii  jrears  in  bailding,  was  opened  for 

th£  reception  of  the  Society,  who  w^^  to^eorapoAe.itt  inhabitanta, 

and  who  consisted  of  a  Waiden,   ua-^nt;  Scbolsn,  t«n  leoilar- 

N  3. 
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sit«  of  one  known  to  have  existed  before  (he 
year  1 136,  and  in  which  Wykeham  had  himself  re* 
ceived  hiseducation.  From  this  School,  wlilcli,as 
we  have  before  observed,  was  founded  as  a  pre- 
paratory seminiiry,  all  the  members  of  the  Oxford 
Society  were  to  be  chosen  ".  For  Wykeliam's  de- 
sign was  of  the  most  com])rehensive  kind.  It 
received  the  object  of  ils  bounty  while  yet  mere 
infants;  and,  after  instilling  into  their  tender 
minds  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education,  it 
gradually  introduced  them  to  the  more  advanced 
parts  of  learning  and  science,  and  ultimately  sent 
fhem  forth  into  a  world  which  their  acquirement^ 
would  peculiarly  fit  them  to  enlighten  and  to  adorn. 
To  the  original  formation  of  a  design  so  compre-t 
hensive,  so  truly  magnificent,  a  mind  of  singular 
capacity  and  illumination  could  alone  have  been 
adequate;  the  due  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  design,  the  organization  of  the  two  Societies, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  statutes  for  the  government 
of  both,  must  have  required  the  clearest  intellecti 
aided  by  sound  judgment  and  profound  experi- 
ence ;  while,  in  making  due  provision  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  two  so  numerous  bodies,  a 
rare  degree  of  forecast,  and  an  almost  boundless 
liberality  of  spirit,  must  have  been  called  into  ac- 
tion. And  in  Wykeham  all  these  endowments 
and  qualifications  were  concentred.  His  was  that 
capacious,  that  enlightened  mind,  which,  amid  the 
distractions  inseparable  from  the  duties  of  a  high 

PrinU,  (peipetDftl  Fellowi,)  tbrte  Prlerti'  Ch^Uins,  three  Cl«ik*> 
and  (titeen  Cboriiteia,  with  a  fint  uid  lecoad  Muter. 

b  This  is  BDnuBlly  done,  and  moat  camnioi.ly  id  the  leconi) 
wedi  of  JdIj,  when  tbt  Wtrdtoi  of  botb  Collcgn,  two  Fellow* 
of  New  CdII^  with  the  Sub-Warden  and  the  Head  Uaiter  of 
Wiuchettei  College,  meet  at  Wiacbestw  tar  the  purpaae  of  boldii^ 
the  election. 
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political  atati<ai,  could  devise  and  mature  the  plan 
of  so  noble  &a  institution  ;  his  the  intellect,  the 
judgment,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  necessary 
for  digesting  a  code  of  laws  for  the  eoveniment  of 
that  institution;  his  the  liberal,  the  munificent 
spirit,  which  could  complete  an  endowment  for 
its  ample  and  permanent  support.  Who  is  there 
that  can  contemplate  provision  thus  made  for  the 
education  of  Britain's  sons  through  the  long  line 
of  ages  to  com^  and  not  feel  his  heart  glow  with 
warm  and  reverential  gratitude  towards  this  ve- 
nerable, this  real  father  of  his  country  ?  Doubt- 
less he  has  his  reward.  And  if,  as  we  have  per- 
haps some  reason  to  believe,  a  part  of  the  felicity 
of  souls  in  bliss,  arises  from  a  perception  of  the 
b^efits  flowing  &om  their  deeds  of  charity,  per^ 
formed  while  they  were  iuyested  with  the  garb  of 
mortality ;  the  beatified  spirits  of  a  Wykeham,  a 
Chichele,  a  Waynflete,  and  their  illustrious  com- 
peers in  this  exalted  walk  of  piety  and  benefir 
cence,  while,  bending  from  their  celestial  habitar 
tions  over  the  abodes  of  humanity,  they  cuntem- 

ftlate  the  blessed  efiects  resulting  from  their  earthly 
abours  of  love,  may  feel  that  even  the  joys  o( 
Heaven  are  not  wholly  unsusceptible  ot  in- 
crease. 

Beneath  the  portrait  of  Wykeham  are  some  of 
the  most  curious  of  those  carvings  with  which  the 
ancient  waiuscotting  that  lines  the  Hall  is  partially 
decorated ;  they  are  emblematical  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  Saviour,  Besides  the  portraits  al- 
ready specified,  the  room  contains  likenesses  of 
Bishops  Lake,  Kenn,  Bisse,  and  Lowth  ;  but  its 
most  valuable  ornament  is  a  painting,  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  and  for- 
merly placed  over  the  altar  of  the  Chapel ;  whence 
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it  was  removed  on  occasion  of  the  latealteradonf. 
This  piece,  which  was  presented  by  Lord  Radnor, 
has  considerable  merit.  Its  subject  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  our  Saviour  by  the  Shepherds,  after  his 
Nativity.  In  the  several  figures,  feminine  !ov^ 
liness  and  grace  appear  finely  contrasted  wltb 
masculine  spirit  and  dignity. 

On  the  bold  windows  that  give  light  to  the 
Hall',  coats  armorial,  in  considerable  numbers, 
plowing  in  all  the  vivid  and  varied  tints  uf  heraldic 
blazonry,  offer  a  charming  treat  to  him  who  is 
fond  of  diving  into  the  mysteries  of  or,  argent, 
and  gules ;  but  for  our  own  parts,  we  prefer  hast- 
ening to  the 

LIBRARY)  which  occupies  two  rooms  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Of  these,  the 
lower  one  is  stored  with  theological  work?,  and  the 
one  above  it  with  volumes  in  other  departments  of 
literature.  Through  various  benefections  and  le- 
gates, the  collection,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  is 
become  very  extensive.  Of  the  latter,  many  choice 
and  valuable  ones  are  here  reposited. 

Through  a  passage  in  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  square,  we  next  proceed  to  the  Cloisters, 
which  range  around  a  square  area  of  considerable 
size.  They  are  canopied  by  a  ribbed  chesnut 
roof,  and,  being  wholly  appropriated  as  places  of 
interment,  wear  a  very  solemn  and  funereal  ap- 
pearance.    Thick  grass,  rarely  pressed  by  human 

I  Beneath  the  Hall  kK  the  GnmmU'  and  Miuic  achoob,  whicl) 
were  formerly  betweea  the  Chapel  and  the  eaatern  cloiiter.  At  the 
■DDtb-eaitern  end  of  the  HtU  ia  a  atron;  tower,  foar  itiiriei  higb, 
eaeh  atoiy  conUuning  a  ungle  room  vanlted  with  (tone;  in  one  of 
which,  called  the  mnniment  room,  are  preaerved  the  glovea,  tha 
lingi  and    eoiae    oraunent*  appertalmng  to  the   mitre,  of   th« 
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footstep,  wares  in  dark  luxuriance  over  tlie  en- 
dosed  area.  Wttiiia  the  pale  of  the  doister,  the 
freqaeotly  occurring  memorials  of  dqiarted  Wyke- 
Jiamifts,  vfaoie  aahes  rest  benealli  the  ctMiiecrated 
payement,  excite  in  the  inind  of  the  peniive  stran- 
f^r  a  traiu  of  contemplationt  strictly  in  uniion 
with  tJvwe  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of 
Pope's  tnuulation  of  Homer ; 
'  Like  Jeaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  b  found  ; 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground. 

Anpdier  race  the  following  spring  supplies  ; 

They  &11  Buccessive,  aatl  aucceBsive  rise. 

So  gcnierationa  in  their  oourae  decay; 

So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  passed  away. 

At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  cloisters  rises 
ft  ^ain,  but  lofty  and  substantial  square  tower, 
embattled,  and  furnished  with  an  exploratory  tur- 
ret at  one  of  its  angles*.  During  the  residence 
of  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  this  tower  was  converted 
into  a  magazine  for  ammunition.  The  cloister 
was  also  put  to  the  same  use,  and  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, an  apprehended  attack  by  the  parliam^it- 
ary  troops.  In  1651  some  of  the  College  edi- 
fices sustained  much  injury  from  a  Colonel  Draper, 
v^ho  commanding  for  the  Parliamait,  and  fearing 
a  visit  from  Chanes  II.  made  holes  in  the  walls  of 
the  cloister'  and  gates,  and  committed  other  dila- 
pidations, in  an  attempt  to  fortify  the  College. 

A  door  on  the  northern  side  of  the  passage^ 

k  Of  thii  tower  (in  which  an  ten  Siie-taaed  bell*,)  uid  indsad 
of  tile  whole  noithcm  nage  of  ttic  College  edifices,  ■  Tcry  gtMid 
ud  itriking  Tiew  id«7  be  obUned  &oiu  the  court  rardi  attuhel 
to  muf  of  the  boiue*  on  the  Mathern  aide  of  Holrwell  Street. 
So  impreMivelj  Bne  Indeed  ii  ^«  titw,  tlutt  the  riiitor  of  Oxford 

'  Hmm  di^jten  •ffoid  s  rai;  floa  echo. 
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tbroi^  which  the  cloiiters  are  entered,  now  ofr 
fers  itself  to  admit  us  into  the  Chafgi,  or  rather 
into  the  ante-chapel  j  in  which,  howeTer,  we  would 
counsel  our  stranger  not  to  dwell  at  present,  bul^ 
entering  the  choir,  to  accompany  ua  straight  to  the 
altar,  and  there  commence  a  particular  examines 
tion  of  the  architectural  and  other  beauUes  for 
which  this  splendid  place  of  worship  is  so  greatly 
and  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

On  an  elevation  ascended  by  several  stepsf 
which,  as  well  as  the  elevation,  are  entirely  co- 
vered with  crimson  velret,  stands  the  altar  itself, 
composed  of  dove  coloured  marble,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  length  of  twelve  feet.  Tlie  attar-^piece, 
in  which  terAi  is  included  the  whole-  eastern  end  of 
the  Chapel,  is  divided  horizontally  into  five  por^ 
tions ;  four  of  which  comprise  an  equal  number 
of  tiers  of  canopied  niches,  wrought  with  all  the 
decorative  richness  peculiar  to  the  florid  English 
style.  The  fifth  portion,  immediately  above  the 
altar,  is  filled  with  sculptures  of  almost  unrivalled 
delicacy,  executed  in  vfhite  marble  by  the  classical 
chisel  of  Westmacott.  The  subjects  of  these 
sculptures,  five  in  number,  are  the  Salutatioa  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  Nativity ;  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross ;  the  Resurrection ;  and  the  Ascension  qf 
the  Blessed  Redeemer.  Where  all  are  confessedly 
excellent,  selection  is  difficult,  and  may  almost 
Been  invidious  ;  but  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  a 
beauty  so  exquisite,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing,  fi'om  the  Beauties  of 
England,  Mr.  Brewer's  just  and  elegant  descrip- 
tion. "  Perhaps,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  the 
"  Descent  firom  the  Cross  is  the  most  conspicuous 
"  for  merit :  every  limb  rf  the  crucified  Saviour 
"  ts  affectingly   dead ;  and  female  grief  does,  in- 
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-deed,  appear  piercindy  beautiful  in  the  lilended 
srace  and  misery  deicribed  in  the  figure  (^ 
Mary.  An  attitude  so  swelling  and  energetic, 
yet  so  entirely  devoid  of  theatrical  parade,  has 
seldom  been  witnessed  ia  the  performancec  of  a 
modem  sculptor"." 

In  a  press  -opposite  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
altar,  the  cro^er"  of  the  Founder  is  reposited, 
and  duly  preserved  with  pioas  care;  having  in- 
spected which,  OUT  -stranger  will  do  welt  to  station 
himself  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  thence  take  a 
view  o(  the  whole  interior  of  the  Chapel,  which, 
scea  from  this  pointy  affords  aa  impressively  gra- 
Ulying  display  of  ^e  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
English  style  at  its  most  Bond  era.  No  ardii- 
tectural  solecism  bfiends  the  e^e ;  buttherooT,  the 
windows,  the  stalls  and  d^lcB,  the  pavement,  the 
t>rgan  loft,  and  the  organ  itself  all  unite  to  form 
one  rich  and  captivating  whole ;  and,  while  they 
<M>Dst!tute  an  honourable  monument  to  the  genius 
and  abilities  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  de- 
seed, afford  also  a  striking  proof  how  &r,  how 
very  far  inferior  to  the  characteristic  graces  of  the 
English  style,  are  all  the  prettinesses  of  classical 
ar<£itecture,  when  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
ecclesiastical  s^uclares. 

The  groiningsof  the  roof  are  &r  from  complex: 

™  Beuttiet  of  Oifordihire,  page  1B3.  Bting  tlifti  inddcnhlllj 
led  to  qnote  from  this  exteniiTr  work,  wf  cwmot  rorbeu  m  ei- 
prcMioD  of  our  ■nrpriu  and  legttt,  that  tbe  proprietor)  tboold 
bkTC  niferei]  one  of  their  Jut  votamet  to  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
unitarian  attacU  on  the  ctei^  of  the  eiitabliihed  church. 

■>  Tb«  woikmanship  of  thu  THierable  rdic  is  of  the  meat  ela- 
bmttt  deicriptton,  cbiefl;  imitative  of  the  rich  and  varied  onia- 
nunt*  vrith  which  the  eccleiiaiUcal  itnictiirF*  of  that  en  were  «o 
lanibly  adorned.  The  mntnial  1i  rilver,  pltj  nithin  the  incar- 
Titure  ol  the  hesd  i>  a  tgaio  of  Wrkehnm  knctUnf . 
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tb«T  qiritig  in  triads  from  ooasoks  placed  bebreeo 
eacn  window ;  and  the  two  outer  onea  divermng 
lateraUy,  are  continued  to  a  rib,  which  runs  arang 
the  centiv  of  the  arched  roof,  from  one  end  of  the 
Chapel  to  the  other.  The  stalls  refieot  Ingh  credit 
on  the  taEte  of  the  restorer.  The  cahomes  in  par- 
ticular are  beautifully  wrought;  and  the  airy 
Itghtoess  of  their  e6fect  is  much  increased  bv'th^ 
long  line  of  crocketted  pihnatiles,  by  which,  at 
regular  K^xrvala,  they  are  adomrd.  The  pitT&> 
meat  is  compoied  of  black  and'  white  marble,  in- 
teniuxed  with  Bquares  of  ao  ash  coloured  atone. 
The  organ  gallery  and  it»  aapports  are,  as  well  as 
the  ioatriiment  itself,  in  a  style  of  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  other  parts  of  tne  inOerlor;  but  they 
are  of  a  richness  that  almost  precludes  d^scriptiou. 
The  front  of  the  instrument  presents  a  central 
and  two  lateral  divisions;  the  former  whoHy  o^ 
cupiedby  one  large  pointed  arch,  which,  by  a 
happy  thought,,  has  been  left  entirely  open,  in 
order  to  admit  a  view  of  the  principal  subject  in 
the  paiDtin|rs  of  the  great  western  window.  The 
divisions  on  each  side  of  this  opcnins  are  fronted 
by  rows  of  ornamental  gilt  pipes,  ana  surmounted 
by  exquisitely  wrought  turreu  of  an  octagonat 
foTVit  terminating  spirally,  and  studded  with 
cro^els.  Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
every  evening  at  six,  this  noble  instrument 
breathes  forth  its  own  harmony  to  accompany 
that  of  an  unusually  numerous  wm]  welt-iastruded 
choir. 

But  the  wiadowg  of  this  magnificent  Chapel 
(all  of  which  are  filled  with  punted  glaas^-the 
production  of  different  and  very  distant  periods) 
constitute,  perhaps,  the  chief  source  of  attraction 
to   its  visitors.     The  poiotiiigs  in  the  windows 
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fkt  ihe  northern  lide  of  the  choir  were  executed 
by  Peckittof  York.  They  represent  the  Redeemer, 
the  Vvgin  Mary,  the  tvoeiee  Jpottlei,  the  chief 
Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  twelve  of 
the  Prophets,  and  are  certainly  not  wholly  devoid 
of  merit,  although,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  , 
(^rcumstance  of  being  placed  opposite  to  a  series 
of  paintings,  to  which  they  are  manifestly  and 
greatly  inferior,  commonly  prevents  that  merie 
from  being  allowed,  or  even  perceived.  The 
latter  indeed,  in  both  design  and  execution,  may 
vie  with  most  of  the  paintings  on  glass  now  to  be 
«en  in  England.  Were  it  not  for  the  transcen- 
dent merit  of  one  other  window,  which  the  Chapel 
can  boast,  they  would  be  even  more  admired 
than  they  now  deservedly  are.  TTiey  were  exe- 
cuted abroad  by  a  Flemish  artist,  and,  as  is  rc- 
Krted,  from  designs  given  by  certain  of  the  scho- 
B  of  Rubens,  Havlne  come  into  the  poBsessioii 
of  Price  junior,  (by  whom  some  injuries  which 
bad  been  sustained  were  repaired,]  they  were  by 
bim  transferred  to  the  Society  of  this  Collen^ 
wbo,  in  the  year  1740,  caused  them  to  be  set  up 
in  their  present  situationsj  under  Price's  superin- 
tendence. Eight  spirited,  wtU  dr^wn  figures  of 
Saints,  Martyrs,  &c.  clolied  in  drap»y  of  the 
richest  and  most  vivid  hues,  and  accompanied  by 
various  syittbolical  delineations,  are  contained  iu 
each  of  Uiese  windows,  which,  four  In  mimber, 
constitute  the  range  on  the  southern  side  of  ihe 
Chapel.       , 

Re-entering  the  spacioils  ante-chapel,  we  find 
ourselves  opposite  to  the  great  western  window, 
the  pdntlngs  in  which  are  generally,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  justly,  ranked  among  the  very  finest 
specimens  of  the  art  of  glass-pain tU^,     From  the 
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uoitad  talents  ofe  Reynolds  snd  a  iemua,  nothing 
less  than  excellence  coukl  indeed  have  been  looked 
for  ;  but  in  tbis  performance  all  probable  anticipa* 
tion  mu«t  have  been  outgone.  It  was  a  work  af- 
fordins  demonstrative  evidence,  that,  far  from 
beipg  lost,  the  ddightful  art  of  painting  on  glan 
was  then  possessed,  in  never  equalled  perfection^ 
in  Britain.  Even  Thomas  Warton,  whose  habn. 
tual  veneration  for  antiquity  ever  disposed  him  to. 
regard  the  works  of  ancient  days  with  partial  ad- 
miration, did  ample  homage  to  the  wonderful 
combination  of  genius  and  skill  diepUyed  ia-the, 
work  before  lis.  &  verses,  which,  for  their  el^gaoce 
of  structure  and  fidelity  of  description,  we  have 
(juoted  in  the  subjoined  note",  he  has  impcrisb*. 


w  thy  chute  dwign. 


'   He  JQit  pmpDrtiiHi,  wdtbe  gtoDing  liiM} 
IbMe  nMiici  portnitarci  of  ^ttk  ali, 
Ttiat  from  the  lucid  aarface  teem  to  it«t; 
Those  tints,  tb»t  «te»l  no  plorien  trom  the  d»j-, 

.  Not  m\  the  ma  to  lend  bi>  atreHnin^  n;  i 
The  doubtful  nidiauce  of  coatendiug  diea. 
That  faintly  mingle,  yet  distinctly  Hm; 
'lyiit  light  Bnd  thlde  the  trannitory  itfife; 
Tbe  fstmre  blooming  with,  immoatsl  Ufb  : 
Hie  itole  in  euuBl  foldii^  laoght  to  flov, 
'  Not  with  Boibitioui  ornaiaents  to  glow; 
The  trend  m^estic,  nod  the  beBoiiug  tyt. 
That  liilied  ipeaka  iti  comnMrce  with  the  ikj  ; 
MeiTen'a  golden  emuiatioa, gleaming  mild 
O'er  tbe  meiin  cradle  of  the  Virgin']  child. 

Lo,  from  the  ctnTSS  Beauty  shifta  her  throne, 
Lo,  Pictore'a  powers  &  new  formation  otru !  . 
Behold,  ibe  prints  npon  the  crystal  plain. 
With  bcrowo  entity,  th'  otpressive  stun ! 
The  mighty  maiter  spreads  his  mimic  toil 
More  wide,  nor  only  hleoda  the  breathing  oil } 
But  call*  Uie  lineameot*  of  life  oompltle 
fVom  genial  aldiymy')  creatiie  heat  { 
'  OheiGent  formi  to  the  bright  fdaion.giTts,   ' 
:  While  iatbe  wtiiq  enuncl  Nature livM. 
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ebh  recorded  liis  conviction  of  its  uniiTalled  ex- 
cclfence. 

Although  fully  MOfflble  of  the  impotsibility  of 
conveytng  by  description  any  adequate  idea  of 
lbs  beauty  of  tbjs  celebrated  window,  we  shall,  at 
least,  attempt  to  gire  some  notion  of  the  Bul^ecta 
and  dispoftition  of  the  paintings.  The  shape  of 
the  window  is  of  eonrse  pointed,  its  breadth  con- 
■idsrable,  and  its  height  in  propwtion.  ThepainU 
imgs  chi^T  occupy  one  large  compartment  in  Uw 
centre,  and  seren  of  lest  siae  in  the  lower  divisioft 
of  the  window.  In  the  latter,  each  of  which  iB 
twelre  ftet  huh,  and  about  three  feet  wide,  the 
Carcfinal  and  Cbiiatian  virtues  are  all^oricalfy 
represented  by  six  nngle  female  figures,  and  a  cen« 
tru  group.  Temperance  is  depicted  gracefully 
pouring  water  from  a  large  vessel  into  a  smaller 
one.  Jbrlilude  is  represented  in  armour,  her  at- 
titude erect,  her  countenance  steady,  her  demean- 
our resolute;  her  hand  resting  on  a  still  upright^ 
although  brcjien  column,  and  at  her  feet  the  synt* 
bolical  lion  couchant.  Failh,  bearing  a  cross^ 
stands  6rnily  on  berth  feet,  and,  with  a  countenance 
irradiated  by  celestial  expreesion,  gnzes  on  that 
heaven,  towards  which  Hope,  oa  the  opposite  aido 
of  the  central  group,  appears  eaj^rly  ipringir^ 
forward.  Jiutke  is  portrayed  with  a  sword  in 
her  riffht  hand,  looking  stedfastly  through  the 
shade  thrown  acrois  tier  face  by  the  arm  in  which 
she  holds  the  balance,  for  which,  deviating,  an<) 
we  think  injudiciously,  from  alt  precedent,   the 

RejaoUi,  'til  thine,  from  the  broad  vindow'a  bright. 
To  >dd  new  huLre  to  nligtotu  light : 
Not  of  iti  pDmp  to  itrip  ibi*  uuaeat  ibrint,  ' 

But  bid  that  pomp  with  puree  radiance  ihinc  : 
With  arti  Duknovn  before,  to  recoocUa 
Th*  witling  Oraeca  to  the  OMhie  ^It. 
o3 
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artist  has  introduced  a  fteet;ard.  Prudence  SUpHy* 
in  an  arrow  and  a  remora  on  lier  right  Arm,  the 
emblems  of  speed  and  delay,  from  the  extremes  of 
which  she  is  supposed  to  be  equally  removed. 
Her  mirror,  by  reflecting  the  actions  of  others, 
enables  her  to  regulate  her  own.  The  group  re- 
presenting Charity  is,  as  we  have  before  said, 
placed  iu  the  central  compartment  of  the  lower 
division  of  the  window.  As  usual,  the  figures 
composing  the  group  area  female,  supporting  ia 
her  arms  an  intant,  and  en  attendant  boy  and  girl. 
In  (he  countenance  of  the  principal  figure  mater- 
nal love  is  sweetly  and  a&ctingly  expressed,  while 
the  eager  and  almost  impetuous  claim  of  the  boy 
upon  bis  mother's  attention  is  nicely  and  discri- 
minatingly contrasted  with  the  seemingly  mild  ra- 
ireaty  of  his  gentle  sister. 

'  But  these  flgures,  beautiful  and  attractive  as 
they  are,  are  merely  adjuncts  to  the  principal  de- 
sign, which  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 
window.  Here,  in  a  space  eighteen  feet  high  by 
twelve  feet  wide,  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  So- 
viottr  is  r^rcsented,  with  a  felicity  of  combination, 
a  fidelity  of  expression,  and  a  tempered  warmtli 
of  colouring,  calculated  to  enhance  the  fame  of 
even  a  Reynolds,  who  in  this  instance  has  also 
fortunately  met  with  the  co-operation  of  kindred 
talent  Following  the  example  of  Correggio,  in 
his  celebrated  "  Notte,"  the  artist  has  judiciously 
chosen  to  represent  his  light  as  em.inating  from 
the  body  of  the  infant  Jesus  ;  who,  lying  in  the 
manger,  occupies  the  central  place  in  a  group  of 
thirteen  human  figures.  The  radiance  of  this 
light  is  beyond  the  power  of  description  ;  it  ren- 
ders the  figures  nearest  the  centre  perfectly  ethe- 
real, and  tips  the  more  promineDt  parts  of  the 
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distant  figures  with  a  lustre:  ecarcdy  conceivable. 
Near  the  Saviour  is  an  exquisitdy  lovely  cherub 
face,  belonging  to  one  of  a  company  of  celeetialt 

Souped  around  the  Heavenly  Babe.  Above,  in 
e  clouds,  an  angel  is  introduced  conteiuplating 
the  mysteries  of  the  Redemption ;  to  illustrate 
which  the  original  Creek  of  the  text,  "  Mytteriet 
"  whkk  the  angeU  themselves  dettre  to  look  into,'" 
is  inscribed  on  a  neighbouring  scroll.  On  the  IgI^ 
of  the  principal  group,  in  the  persons  of  two  ador- 
ing shepherds,  portraits  are  introduced  of  Sir 
J<MhuB  snd'his  ingenioui  coadjutor  Mr.  Jervais. 
Both  are  esteemed  striking  likenesses ;  but  the  for« 
mer,  in  order,  no  doubt,  that  his  full  face  might 
be  pres^ted  to  ihe  beholder,  Is  portrayed  under 
the  awkward  circumstances  of  averting  his  coun- 
tenance fr^Hn  the  object  of  his  adoration,  towarda 
which  bis  body  b  nevertheless  advanced  in  a  kneel- 
ine  posture >*. 

Previously  to  quitting  the  subject  of  L!ie  splendid 
work  of  which  we  have  thus  ventured  impertectly 
to  sketch  a  description,  we  would  make  one  ad- 
ditional remar'k,  although  it  will  sound  like  cen- 
nire ;  namely,  that  the  seven  figures  in  the  inferior 
section  of  the  window  being  of  so  large  a  size,  so 
near  the  beholder,  and  withal  so  beautiful,  attract 
to  themselves  a  much  greater  share  of  notice  and 
admiration,  than,  considering  them  merely  as  sah- 

.  P  In  tbe  vuoth  al  Naramber,  1SI6,  »tte  b(ofc«  out  at  Bel- 
TDu  c»stle,  the  tax  of  the  Uuke  of  RnUaad,  a.ad  deatroyed  neu-tf 
'the  whole,  ancient  pirt  of  the  stnicture,  in  which,  among  many 
other  eiqnisite  prodnctiona  of  the  pencil,  -aaa  the  original  pictnre 
fyf  Sir  Joihna  Heynoldi,  from  whence  Jerraii  enculwl  thii  cele- 
brated window.  Seaidei  the  NaUrity,  for  vhich  the  late  Duke 
gave  Sir  Joihna  WOD  gnincas,  the.  Ebllowing  paintinga,  bj  the 
iamt  artitt,  were  moit  unfortunately  rotunnied ;  the  Infant  JoplteT, 
sn  Old  Mm)  readtog  •  Batladj  and  the  CaUia(  of  SoniiaL 
03 
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ordinate  iq^ndages  to  the  main  dengn,  is  justly 
their  due.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hdp  thinking 
it  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  disposing  them  in  other  windows 
of  the  fabric,  was  ever  abandoned  for  Sir  Joshua's 
scheme,  (just  as  is  the  ideii  on  nhich  that  scheme 
was  founded,)  of  malting  the  four  Cardinal  virtues 
and  the  three  Christian  graces  "  a  proper  rustic 
*'  base  or  foundation  for  the  Christian  relif^ion." 

Theremainingwindowsof  the  ante-chapel  are  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  with  ths 
structure  itself.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by  por- 
traits of  patriarchs,  prophets,  saints,  &c.  but  al- 
though, in  several  instances,  the  colours  appear  to 
retain  a  considerable  portion  of  their  original  briW 
liancy,  yet  from  the  general  badness  of  the  drawio^^ 
and  a  total  absence  of  the  relief  produced  by  a 
proper  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  ef&ct(^ 
the  paintings  in  these  windows  is  confused  and 
unpteasing. 

The  lofty  roof  of  the  ante-chapel  is  supported, 
in  the  middle,  by  two  "  staET-moulded  pillars"  of 
delicately  slender  proportions ;  wliich,  -with  the 
monuments,  in  considerable  number,  of  departed 
Wvkehamists,  are  the  only  remaining  objectt 
within  this  celebrated  edilice  that  seem  to  demand 
fi'om  us  particular  mention.  But  we  cannot  take 
our  final  leave  of  the  Chapel,  without  oaring, 
what  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  an  inappro- 
]»riate  conclusion  to  our  description  of  its  present 
appearance,  a  few  brief  notices  of  its  former  state. 
As  might  be  inferred  from  the  taste  displayed  by 
Wykcliam  in  that  part  of  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
Chester  erected  under  his  auBpices,  the  Chapel  of 
his  College  exhibited  in  its  architecture,  its  furtli- 
turc,  and  its  decorations,  every  degree  of  splea* 
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dour,  that  the  finest  skill,  the  most  exalted  pietVt 
and  the  most  unlimited  munificence  could  possibly 
bestow.  The  high  altar  was  adorned  by  a  series 
of  niches,  filled,  it  is  thought,  with  images  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  niches  b^ng 
of  a  deep  ultramarine  blue,  and  their  exterior 
edges  ricnty  gilL  In  this  state  of  mngnificence 
the  Cliapel  continued,  till  about  the  year  1550, 
when  the  images  were  taken  away,  and  the  fine 
painted  windows  ordered  by  King  Edward's  vi- 
sitors to  be  taken  down.  The  latter  command 
was  not,  however,  at  that  time  enforced,  the  plea 
of  inability  to  set  up  new  ones  being  successfully 
urged  by  the  College;  but  the  niches  were  filled 
up,  and  barbarously  plastered  over,  About  the 
year  1 636,  new  stalls  and  desks  were  put  up,  and 
the  wainscot  was  ornamented  with  paintings  of 
Apostles,  Saints,  &C.''  a  screen  was  erected,  and 
sundry  other  alterations  made.  In  1695,  the  vile 
coating  of  plaster  was  removed  from  the  eastern 
end,  and  one  Henry  Cook  was  employed  to  orna- 
ment the  altar  with  his  pencil.  This  he  did  by 
'representing  "  the  concave  of  a  semi- rotunda,"  in 
which  the  Chapel  appeared  to  terminate  on  the 
east.  In  the  centre  was  the  Salutation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  over  the  communion  tabic  the 
picture,  from  the  School  of  the  Caracci,  men- 
tjoned  in  our  account  of  the  Hall.  In  17'<E^,  the 
decayed  state  of  the  roof  having  caused  the  So- 
ciety to  order  a  thorough  repair  of  the  Chapel, 
some  of  the  beautiful  niches  of  the  eastern  end 
were  fortunately  discovered;  on  which  Mr.  Wyatt 
was  employed  to  restore  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
wall  to  a  resemblance  of  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Founds- 
1  ThtM  of  UieM  pdatiDgi,  on  puwcl,  it  bow  in  'Qw  poiW'i 
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Foa  our  Foiath  Day's  Walk  we  have  reserved  tbe 
four  remaining  Collegia  of  Peubkoke,  Mertov, 
Corpus  CHaisTi,  and  Christ  Church. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
th^  southward  of  Carfax,  a  short  and  very  retired 
(Street,  diverging  westward  from  St.  Aldale's,  or, 
iu  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  St.  Old's,  leads  to 

PEMBKOKE  COLLEGE. 

which  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  the  short 
street  in  question,  nearly  opposite  to  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Aldate. 

The  exterior  of  this  College,  although  quite 
plain,  has  a  peauliarly  neat  and  clean  appearance. 
A<]joining  to  it  on  the  northward  is  a  handsome 
modern  dwelling  of  stone,  built  in  1695  as  a  lodge 
for  the  Master ;  and  which,  althoi^h  it  has  not  a 
single  archttecturnl  feature  in  common  with  the 
structure  to  which  it  is  an  appendage,  forms  a 
pleasing  (erminatjon  to  the  street  by  wliich  we  ap- 
proach the  College  from  the  east. 

A  plain  gateway,  opening  beneath  a  low  tower, 
leads  into  the  quadrangle,  which  is  of  very  limited 
extent,  but  is  surrounded  by  good  and  uniform 
buildings.  At  the  north-western  corner  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Hall,  a  handsome  and  sufficiently 
spacious  room*,  wliich,  in  consequence  of  an  ad- 
dition made  to  it  by  Dr.  Clayton,  the  first  Master, 

*  Thia  room  mi  the  rtfeclorf  of  BraftdgBlo  Mall,  a  rerf  ta- 
cieiit  Kmiiurr,  chiefly  fteqaeptcd  by  ttndenU  of  Uie  dni  uid 
canon  Uv. 
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Msame*  the  r»th«-  singular  fonn  of  a  Roman  T. 

'    Within  the  room  are  some  fine  portraits,  and  an 

'    excellent  bust,  by  Bacon,  of  Dr.  Johnson;' the 

V  latter  presented  by  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  father 

of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  of  political  notoriety. 

Tb«  portraits  represent  Thomas  Teadale,  Esq.  and 

the  Rev.   Richard  Wightwick,  Founders  of  the 

-College ;  King  Charles  I.  Bishop  Morley,  I^rd 

Ossnlston,  Bishop  Hall,  &c. 

TlionMis  Tesdale,  Esq.  was  horn  in  1547,  at 
Standford  Diogley,  iii  Berkshire.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Abingdon*  a 
seminary  at  which  many  eminent  characters  have 
imbibed  the  rudiments  of  learning.  He  afterwards 
followed  the  business  of  a  malster,  and,  becoming 
opulent,  filled  in  successicm  the  chief  offices  in  the 
magistracy  of  his  native  borough,  of  which  he  was 
fihosen  Mayor  in  the  year  1581.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  removed  to  Glympion,  near  Woodstock* 
in  tills  county,  where,  in  1610,  he  died;  having 
through  life  worthily  maintained, the  character  of 
an  honest,  beoevolent,  and  pious  man.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Glympton 
church,  beneath  a  costly  monument,  which,  in  the 
year  1704,  was  repaired  at  the  expence  of  this 
College. 

Mr.  Tesdale  bequeathed  50002.  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  estates,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be 
applied  in  maintaining,  at  some  College  ia  Oxford, 
certain  Fellows  and  Scholars  from  the  free-school 
of  Abingdon.  Balliol  College  was  first  selected 
for  this  additional  foundation,  and  a  sum  of 
mcmey,  with  which  the  lodgings  called  Cnsar*! 
were  built,  had  actually  been  advdnced  to  that 
Society ;  when  a  new  benefactor  coming  forward  ia 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wightwick,  D.  D»  • 
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■the  Corporation  of  Abinedon  were  indoced  t« 
d«part  from  their  original  intention,  and  found 
a  new  Colle^.  This  gentleman  who  had  beea 
of  Balliol,  and  woa  Mterwarda  Rector  of  East 
Ilsley  in  Barkslure,  engaged  to  convey  ceKain 
eatates  In  aid  of  the  endowm«it;  upon  whicti, 
th«  before-mentioned  Corporation,  having  fixed 
upon  Broa^atfs  Hall  as  the  site  of  their  pro- 
jected eBtabUsliment,  petitioned  King  James  I. 
to  &und  irithin  the  aoid  Hall  a  College  for  the 
vs\aA  studies^  and  which  should  poasets  the  UBoal 
powers  of  receivins  and  boldbg  estates  for  the 
maiDtcnance  of  rae  Society.  In  compliance 
wilh  this  petition,  bis  Majesty,  on  the  99d  of 
3909,  1624,  issued  his  letters  patent,  eonrtitating 
wUhia  the  Hatl^  formeriy  termed  Broadgates 
Hallr  a  perpetual  College  of  divinity,  law,  me- 
dioine,  &c.  DO'  consist  of  c'MaeWr  or  Cwventor^ 
ten  Feliowc,  and  ten  Scfaokrs,  more  or  les^  a^ 
the  statutes  might  nftErwacds  etirecl,  and  to  be 
styled,  Tht  Mailer,  Feliouig,  and  Schohrs  of  the 
dUegt  of  Pembroke,  in  the  UmoersUy  of  Oa^fiyrdi 
i^  t^  foimdativM  of  King  James,  lUthe  cost  and 
"  diargt*  <if  Thamas  Ttsdoie  and  TKctord  Wighi-i 
wick*.  Than^me  of  PenibFoke  poems  to  have  beert 
bestowed  in  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
who  wai  at  that  time  ChaiKeltor  of  the  University, 
and  is  said  to  liave  intcreeted  himsdf  warmly  in 

b  B7  th«  lUtalea,  trmt  of  Tcsdale'i  aetcn  FcUowi  were  to  be  of 
Dm  ki*drc4,  M  mn  alfo  two  ni  bu  ni  Stbotkra.  Ol  Wigktwick^» 
tbnt  Fellowt  und  four  Schalivs,  two  oi  ucli  Here  to  be  of  lut 
luDdred.  TbeK  restrictions,  vhich  sppcu-  to  be  iibsolute,  an 
MDob  to  be  ra^retteJ.  TTiey  greatly  Unit  the  u»rfntnes»  of  tbe 
inttlbitiDn.  Ob  oar  own  li^t  to  the  C(ille|e,  in  tbc  monUi  of 
March,  latS,  we  were  informed,  tbat,  for  wuit  of  dtumuiti  on 
the  aearc  of  kiodrei],  MTeial  of  the  Fcllowibi[u  and  Scholartbipt 
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&vour  oftbe  newCoU«ge.  In  theiieedliarphraK- 
ology  of  the  day,  while  tbe  King  wm  deooioi- 
Bate<J  Fmmder,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  staled 
Gotya&ter,  and  Tesdale  and  Wi|>htwi(Jc  FoOer- 
fathern  of  the  GoUqge  S 

.  The  bust  of  JtAoaoa  it  cooflidwcd  to  present «: 
good  likemse  t>i  tW  w^f^  It  will  <be  coBtei»> 
plated  with . emotion  by  w\  .who  ure.dbpoaed  to 
rcner^nce  superior  tale&ts  and  tuperlM  virtues. 
Samuel  Jo]iiison  ww.esteted  »  Connoner  of 
PeiobrdcG^  October  3L,  l!S8|  being  then  nineteen 
vears  of  age.  He  bad  bten  ,at  the  l^ivenitf 
little  more  than  three  y»ats,  when  the  otter  ruin 
of  hiq  father's  affairs  cauaingithe  scanty  mnit-i 
tances  on  which  be  Iwd  {irevigusly  contrlredto 
subsist,  and  prosecute  his  studieS)  to  be  wholly 
wididrawn,  he  was  under  .  the  painful  necessity  of 
quitting  College  .without  taking  a  d^ee.  At  a 
niture  period,  .hpwever,  that  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  on  biut,,io  a  way  eiJuaJIy  gratifying 
to  hie  feelings,  and  hauoarable  -to  the  University. 
His  apartment  while  tit  this  CoUeige  was  on  ths 
second  floor  over  the  gateway ;  a  mom  which:  Will 
be  contemplated  with,  ent^siasm  by  eVery.lov^ 
of  sound  learning,  every  admir«r  of  ak^nt  lite- 
rature, and  every  weH-informed  nembec  of  Uis 
nat!c|nal  church. 

The  LiBBAaY,  now  over  the  Jjall,  irtis  forjnerly 
kept  in  aroom,  (Micicntlya'Civil  Jaw  school,)  over 
the  south  aisle  of  SL  Aloote's  church ;  whence,  in 
1709,  00  the  occasion  of  I>r.  Hall'a  liberal  be- 
quest, of  his  own  private  colleciion,  the  books 
were  removed  to  their  present  situation. 
The  only  building  which  the  second  ot  gardea 

<  ChthMn'i  HM«i7  of  Oxford,  p,  Ml, 
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court  of  Fetebroke  College  oSers  to  our  [Hto 
ticular  notice  is  the  Chapel,  a  small  and  uno»>' 
te&tatious,  but  yet  elegant  modero  edifice.  Foui* 
well-pToportioaed  windowif  with  semicircular 
lieadi,  rauge  along  tbe  Dortheru  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, in  vhicb  is  also  a  handsome  doorway.  Be- 
tween each  of  the  former  is  an  Ionic  pilaster,  sup- 
porting an  entabJature,  and  a  low  blank  atUCj 
which  nearly  conceals  the  finely-arched  roof.  la 
the  interior,  we  find  the  usual  division  into  chapel 
and  ante-chapel,  and  are  surprised  by  a  richness 
of  decoration,  which  the  simplicity  of  the  exterior 
would  scarcely  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  A  paint- 
ing over  the  altar  has  considerable  meril.  It  is  a 
copy  (by  Cranke,  of  Antwerp)  of  a  picture  of 
our  Saviour  after  his  Resurrection  ^.  The  excels 
lence  of  the  drawing,  and  the  conforniily  of  the 
colouring  to  nature,  reAder  this,  although  but  a 
copy,  a  very  estimable  picture.  Previously  to  the 
biulding  of  their  Chapel,  which  was  consecrated 
in  17JS,  the  Society  of  this  College  met  for  divine 
worship  in  the  south  wsle  of  St.  Aldate'e  church. 

In  addition  to  those  already  noticed^  the  Col- 
We  buildings  embrace  two  detached  edifices,  west 
ef  the  Master's  r^dence.  I^rt  of  one  of  these, 
which  is  on  our  right  band  as  we  go  into  the  Pel- 
lows'  garden,  was  formerly  caUed  Durham  Hall, 
east  of  which  was  Mignott  or  Mine  Hall,  now,  as 
well  as  the  former,  occupied  as  chambers. 

Ketuminff  into  St.  Aldate's,  our  wny  next  lies 
along  Bear-ToDe,  into  St.  Mary's  Hall  lane,  and 
r<Mind  the  south-westerR  corner  of  Oriel  Collef^e 
into  King  Street,  about  half  way  along  which, 
and  on  the  southern  side,  stands 
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MERTON  COLLEGE, 

the  line  of  front  belonging  to  which  is  eHBobled 
by  the  •outhem  face  of  the  Chapel,  one  t^  the 
moflt  august  edifices  within  the  limits  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Only  the  more  westerly  portion,  however, 
of  this  line  of  front  can  in  strictnew  be  coui- 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  College ;  and  that  por- 
tion is  a  very  irregular  pile.  With  the  exteption 
of  the  gateway  tower,  which  has  braved  the  storms 
of  four  centuries,  this  portion  of  the  front,  aa  wM 
as  nearly  the  whole  quadrangle  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  was  built  in  1589,  by  the  celebrated  ma* 
tliematician  Bisbcq>  Thomas  Rodbume*.  The 
Bcnlptures  with  which  the  tower  was  or^inally 
adorned  received  great  damage  during  the  Usurp' 
ation.  They  consist  of  a  representation  of  the 
chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  statues  of  King  Henry  III.  and  ^Valter 
de  Merton,  the  Founder ;  the  historical  sculpture 
being  on  a  tablet,  and  esc^  of  the  statues  under  a 
highly  enriched  canopy.  In  1682,  these  interest- 
ing embellishments  were,  according  to  Wood, 
('  repaired  and  newly  mled  over  in  white  colours." 
Advancing  through  the  gateway  into  the  first 
court,  the  vidtor,  who  may  nave  previously  heard 
Merton  College  described  as  a  very  extensive  and 
opulent  foundation,  would  fbel  something  like  dis- 
appointment, aa  surveying  the  limited  extent  c^ 

*  "  Of  thi  WardeD'*  lddgli]g>i  hownar,  loine  portioD  is  thought 
"  to  b«  cocral  with  tha  foundation  of  tbe  College.  A  bnilifing 
'*  witb  Gothic  wiiidowi  orer  the  kitchen,  and  the  gallery  over  tha 
*'  Wardea'i  ipartmenti,  are  alio  CTideatly  of  equal  actiqoitj 
"  with  the  foundation :  but  it  i>  not  lo  clear  to  what  pQipotei 
"  they  were  applied.  The  foimer  wu  moit  probably  tbe  Fobn- 
"  der*!  private  chapel,  ai  it  (till  letaiiu  the  chapel  piopoitioiu." 
'■'    ■  I.  10. 
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the  court,  its  want  of  unifbnnity,  and  the  general 
homeliness  of  its  buildings,  did  not  the  eastern 
,  window  of  the  Chapel,  presenting  itself  immedi- 
attily  on  his  entrance,  arrest  and  engross  his  st^ 
tention.  A  more  exquisite  specimen  of  6ne  taste  ^ 
in  design,  and  of  skill  in  execution,  is  not  exhi> 
bited  b^  any  of  the  numerousomamental  windows^ 
with  which  the  more  ancient  ecclcaiasticsl  etruc- 
tures  of  Oxford  are  furnished.  Were  not  it» 
height  rather  below  the  proportion  demanded  by 
its  breadth,  it  would  scarcely,  we  conceiTe,  be  ex- 
celled in  beauty  by  any  window  in  the  kingdom. 
MunnicHis  divHie  it  into  seven  li^ts,  each  light 
terminating  ih  an  enriched  cinque-foil,  surmounted^ 
by  a  crocketted  pyramidical  canopy.  The  tracery 
in  the  head  of  the  window  is  extremely  elaborate, 
and  includes,  in  its  centre,  a  delicately  wrought 
wheel  of  St  Catherine.  On  eadi  side  of  the 
window,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  Ae  western  extremity  ofthe  Chapel,  are  deeply<- 
projecting  buttresses  of  three  grsdations,  support- 
ing the  angles  of  the  edifice,  end  having  their 
upper  divisions  enriched  with  pyramidal  headed 
double  niches,  beneath  a  trefoil.  Over  the  point 
of  the  window  arch  is  also  an  enriched  trefoil) 
sculptured  within  a  triangular  compartment.  The 
pointed  windows,  ornamraited  with  munnians  and 
tracery,  are  exhibited  by  a  low  building  adjoining 
to  the  Chapel  on  the  south,  and  give  Hght  to  tb« 
old  vestry,  in  which  are  still  to  be  seen  many 
fr^^ents  of  painted  glass,  destroyed  in  times  of 
public  turbulence,  or  by  the  ignorance  of  repairers 
«nd  the  inattention  of  their  employers. 

Id  the  ianer  or  garden  court^  (which  is  altered 

*  Boilt,  or  ruber  cinplctcd,  in  I6l<k 
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dirongh  alarge  and  finely-groined  f^atctvay,)  a  verjr 
spacious,  handsome,  and  uniform  quadrangle  pre- 
■^seatu  itself;  the  buildings  of  which,  three  stories 
in  height,  and  embattled,  are  c<Mistructed  in  the 
style  common  to  most  of  the  older  quadrBDji;IeB; 
-the  windows  being  composed  alternately  of  double 
and  triple  lights.  The  ornamented  centre  of  the 
aouthern  side  of  this  quadrangle  has  considerable 
richness  of  effect;  but  offends  against  the  princi- 

files  of  correct  taste,  by  a  union  of  classic  embel- 
ishments  with  those  peculiar  U>  the  style  in  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  quadraogle  are  ei^ecvited. 
.  Coiinthian,  Done,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan  columns 
.successively  present  themselves  as  the  eye  ia  di- 
rected from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  eleva- 
tion, through  the  lower  part  of  which  a  gateway 
opens  into  the  garden.  The  latter  is  well  laid  out, 
and  is  partly  bounded  by  the  city  wall,  on  which 
is  formed  a  terrace,  that  affords  a  very  charming 
view  of  rich  meadow  scenery,  and  of  the  gently 
derated  tract  of  land  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 

In  the  third  or  small  court  we  fiod  the  Li- 
ffSLABYi  a  structure  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over 
.by  the  venerator  of  antiquity.  It  is  suDposcd  to 
be  the  oldest  Library  in  the  kiBgdom,  liaving  been 
founded  in  IH'IG,  by  William  Rede,  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  It  occupies  nearly  the  ivhole  of  the 
southern  and  western  sides  of  the  court,  which  is 
thought  to  be  coeval  with  it.  The  architecture  of 
this  Library  ia  strikingly  indicative  of  its  venera- 
ble antiquity.  Li^t  is  admitted  into  the  building 
by  two  ranges  of  windows ;  t!ie  upper  ones  triple 
and  projecting  ;  the  lower  single,  extremely  nar- 
row, and  sharply  pointed.  Both  contain  tlw  arms 
of  benetactors]  etc.  in  painted  glass.  The  nwf  is 
of  timber^  wrought  in  angular  compartments.     A^ 
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one  end  of  the  room,  the  waiiucottin^  ii  cnrioasTy 
carved  in  small  architectural  figures.  AUboagIt 
Bishop  Rede  is  stated  to  have  been  the  £rst  con- 
tributor of  books  to  this  Librnry,  yet,  according 
to  a  MS.  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  preservGd  in  the 
Bodleian,  the  following  were  in  the  jioasession  of 
Merton  College  before  the  year  1300.  A  Scbt^ 
iasHc  History,  valued  at  20s.  A  Concordance,  lOs. 
Tha^T- greater  Prophets,  withghsses,  5».  Uber 
jimelmi,  cum  guestiotdbus  TJiomte  de  Maio,  12*. 
QuodlibetcE  H.  GandavensJs,  el  S.  Thomce  j4qumatitt 
109.  A  Psalter,  with  glosses,  10s,  S<ant  y^tstin  o» 
Genesis,  lOs.  Many  valuable  MSS.  of  which,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Library  was  plun- 
dered, have  been  irrecoverably  lost ;  others,  vrbich 
had  &llen  into  private  hands,  have  been  presented 
to  the  Bodleian;  yet  still,  through  the  liberal  donft- 
tions  of  a  succession  of  grateful  members  of  the 
Society,  the  collection  of  volumes  has  beengradually 
au^ented  into  considerable  magnitude  and  raise. 
The  Hall,  to  which  we  ascend  by  a  Sight  of 
steps,  is  entered  by  an  ancient  and  very  curious 
door,  over  almost  every  part  of  which  extend  the 
faociful  ramifications  of  its  hinges,  a  mode  of  de- 
coration much  in  vogue  before  pannelling  became 
common.  This  Hall  has  not  unfreqoently  been 
lionoured  by  the  presence  of  royalty*.  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 

°  On  the  occMion  ot  royil  niiU,  it  iru  atatl  far  the  King  to 
naide  at  Cbnit  Chnreh,  md  tbc  Queen  at  Hcrton.  When,  in 
1HI4,  the  EmptTOT  of  Biuala,  mth  the  EJng  uid  Priucei  tt 
Pniuia,  &e.  paid  a  \mt  to  tlie  laud  wbich,  u  the  former,  on  tba 
ttoment  of  tui  fint  tonehing  bet  (oil,  emfba:tiailj  observed,  had 
■*  ukred  them  lU,"  thej  mie  indaeed  to  vidt  abo  the  UniTenitf 
•r  Oifind,  On  thi>  oecuion,  the  Raiiiui  Emperor  had  apart- 
■cBla  at  Merton  College,  tht  Kins  of  Prouia  at  Carpal  ChAiti 
CoUic«)  and  our  awn  Piiius  Bqjcnt  at  Chiiit  Chonk. 
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IiDth  entertiuned  at  dinner  io  it;  the  former  in 
1518,  the  latter  m  1593.  Its  chief  ornament 
is  a  large  hiatorico-allegorlcal  painting,  at  the 
lower  en3  of  the  room.  The  principal  figure  in 
this  piece  is  the  Founder ;  who  is  represented  in 
full  episcopal  costume,  seated,  and  pointing  to  a 
view  ofhis  College.  Otiier  figures  are  introduced  to 
complete  an  allegorical  delineation  of  the  triumph 
of  souDd  learning  over  superstition  aD<I  bigotry. 
This  finely-imagined  picture  was  executed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  the  late  eminent  phyu- 
cian,  Dr.  Wall,  of  Worcester.  Besides  this  point- 
ing, and  the  armorial  bearings  in  the  windows,  the 
Hall  is  ornamented  with  portraits  of  the  Founds, 
of  Dr.  Barrington,  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Rooke,  The  first  of 
tiiese;  Walter  de  Merton,  to  whose  enlightened 
beneficence  this  distinguished  foundation  (now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  College, 
properly  so  called,  of  which  either  University 
could  boast)  originated,  was  a  celebrated  prelate 
and  statesman  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Merton,  Archdeacon  of 
Berks,  by  Christina,  daughter  of  Walter  Fitz- 
Ollver  of  Basingt«tx)ke ;  and  was  bom  at  Merton 
in  Surry ;  but  in  what  year  does  not  seem  to  be 
exactly  known.  In  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
this  place,  De  Merton  was  educated.  He  is  also 
traditionally  reported  to  have  studied  some  time 
either  at  Oseney,  among  the  canons  regular,  or 
at  Manger  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Ox- 
ford. Having  passed  through  several  intermediate 
preferments,  he  rose,  in  1S58,  to  the  Chancellor: 
ship  of  the  kingdom;  which  dignified  office  be 
also  held  in  1361,  and  again  in  1271;  enjoying 
i)t  die  same  time  the  confidence,  and  taking  a 
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leading  part  in  the  coanMls,  of  his  sovereign.  In 
127^  ^«  waa  consecrated  Bistiop  of  Rocaester; 
hat  only  survived  his  advancement  to  the  prelacy 
three  yeow.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1277,  as  he 
was  fording  a  river  in  his  dioceee,  he  unfortunately 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  received  so  much  injury 
as  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  death. 

Having  early  acquired  from  his  mother  the 
manor  of  St.  John,  Walter  de  Mertoo  founded,  in 
1961,  the  hospital  of  St.  John^  forpoOTand  infirni 
clerf^men ;  an  aaylom  to  which,  after  the  founding 
of  Merton  College,  the  hopelessly  diseased  mem- 
bers of  that  Society  were,  by  the  statutes,  directed 
to  be  sent,  and  the  Masterenip  of  which  was  very 
early  conjoined  with  the  WardensbEp  of  Merton. 

Actuated  by  a  very  natural  attachment  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  scene  of  his  early  studies, 
Walter  de  Merton,  it  seems,  at  first  thought  of  en- 
dowing the  convent  of  Merton  with  considerable 
revenues,  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  sch»< 
lastic  divines.  But  on  more  mature  reBectioD 
he  altered  his  design;  and,  in  1@64,  tbunded,  on 
the  neighbouring  manor  of  Maldon,  a  separate 
College,  intended  as  a  seminary  for  his  more  ex- 
tended institution  at  Oxford ;  the  buildings  of 
which,  having  previously  completed  the  neceesaiy 
purchases  of  a  site.  Sic  he  had  by  this  time  begun 
to  erect. 

By  a  charter,  dated  Januaiy  7,  1264,  the  Col- 
lege at  Oxford  was  named  i>omti«  Scholarimn  de 
Merton,  In  197^)  the  whole  establishment  at 
Maldon  was  removed  to  Oxford;  the  institution 
at  which  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  a  se- 
cond charter^,  confirming  the  provisions  in  the 

<i  In  tliia  dnrter,  irbieb,  with  thoM  of  IH4  mi  1S70,  k  itiH 
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Ant,  making  g^-eiit  additions  td  ibe  endowment,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  'Scholars.  By  a  third 
charter,  granted  in  IS?"*,  in  confirniation  and 
completion  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  the  sta- 
tutory allowance  to  Scholars  was  fixed  at  fifty 
shillings  per  annum  for  {lU  necessaries !  Even  in 
the  year  1595,  the  small  sum  of  4l.  6s.  8d.  con- 
stitutad  the  average  allowance ! 

Before  we  accompany  the  tourist  to  the  Chi^l^ 
it  wi}l  be  necessary  to  mention  nnolher  benefactor, 
through  whose  bounty  a  second  foundation  has 
been  grafted  on  the  original  one.  In  the  year 
1380,  John  Willyott,  Chancellor  of  Exeter,  gara 
certain  lands  and  tenements  for  Uie  support  of  a 
number  of  Exhibitioners,  afterwards  called  Por- 
HomsteB,  or  Postmasters.  These,  on  the  building 
of  the  Chapel,  officiated  as  choristers,  receiTing 
for  the  service  6^.  4d.  each  per  annum.  Their 
residence  was  at  first  in  a  Hall*  opposite  to  the 
College,  and  belonging  to  it ;  but  about  the  year 
1600  thCT  were  received  into  College.  Succeed-  . 
ing  benmctors  have  added  both  to  their  numbers, 
and  to  their  allowance. 

{HVMTTed  unaiis  the  crcliive*  of  tbe  College,  tbt  term  fyatnt  mi 
■pplied  Id  tbe  member*  of  tbe  inatitutioii. 

When  Hugh  de  Bslsbuu,  Biabop  of  Ely,  wu  contemplating  tfac 
ntiblitbmcDt  of  St.  Peter'*  Collide,  the  fint  in  the  Miter  Unirer- 
(itf,  the  King  recommeluled  tbe  Cdutitution  of  Mcrton  Colleg«, 
the  fonndUion  of  which  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  u 
a  mode]  for  De  Balabam'a  imltstian.  Merton  Colle^  has  been 
•aid  to  bare  afford^  ■  precedent  for  *Imoit  efeif  calkgiMe  ap- 
pepdafe,  m  xelt  at  *  model  for  the  ooBstitntion  of  Coltegea  them- 
lelvei.  Not  onlj  was  the  fint  Libiary  e«t»bLuhed  here,  bat  beie 
wai  alu)  the  fint  Common-room  fitted  up.  Corn 
-M  tb*  Cantabr^aos  tttio  them,  RoaiiinafisH-rDi 
known  in  either  Uniieriitj  tiQ  the  year  IT'" 


DtiMn  of  Ut  M^eitf'i  Ptivj  Cenndl  rciidcd  in  IS49. 
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Return  we  now  Into  King  Street,  for  tlie  par- 
pose  of  obtaining  an  exterior  view  of  the  Chapei, 
which  is  also  the  parochial  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  The  best  station  for  viewing  it  is  ^ 
the  foot  of  Magpie  Lane,  when  we  have  imme- 
diately in  front  the  northern  end  of  tlie  transept, 
enriched  with  pinnacles,  niches,  Sac.  and  display- 
ing a  window  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude 
and  beauty.  Built  about  the  year  1400,  when 
the  English  style  of  architecture  had  been  ma- 
tured, this  fine  ecclesiastical  structure  displays  ia 
its  several  parts  most  of  the  ornaments  characteris- 
tic of  that  styled  That  it  was  originally  intended 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  cross  might  be  inferred 
irom  its  present  appearance,  even  were  we  not  so 
in&rmed  by  Wood ;  who  asserts  that  the  nave 
was  intended  to  reach  as  far  as  Corpus  Chriati 

Suadraogle.  The  same  writer  also  remarks,  thirt 
le  ante-chapel  was  "  originally  much  larger,  as 
"  appears  by  examining  the  outside  of  the  church 
"  towards  the  west,  and  the  arches  filled  up,  which 
'(^once  stood  within,  and  made  part  of,  the  Dave." 
In  its  present  state  the  edifice  consists  of  a  choir^ 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  tower.  The 
latter,  risinu  from  the  intersection  of  the  transepts 
with  the  cnoir,  is  a  truly  noble  appendage  to  the 
fabric,  and  contributes  a  principal  feature  to  the 
superb  appearance  which  Oxford  makes  from  a 
distance.  Its  proportiens  are  in  complete  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  church  itself,  as  originally 
planned;  and  its  ornamental  details  are  equally 
appropriate  to  the  embellishments  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  other  par,ts  of  the  structure. 
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The  upper  part,  in  particular,  bai  all  the  ligfatnesi 
and  elegance  of  effect,  resulting  from  a  combina- 
tion of  large  windows  enriched  with  tracery,  bat- 
tlements delicately  pierced  with  open  work,  and 
lofW  pinnacles  studded  with  crockets. 

The  choir  is  lighted  by  fifteen  windows,  seven 
on  each  side,  and  one  towards  the  east.  Much 
of  the  beauty  of  those  which  range  along  the 
northern  front  of  the  choir  is  concealed  by  shrubs 
that  vegetate  most  luxuriantly  in  a  narrow  strip 
of  ground  interposed  between  this  part  of  the 
church  and  the  street  Between  the  windows  are 
deep  graduated  buttresses,  from  the  upper  part  of 
which  project  fantastically  sculptured  figures. 

The  transepts  are  lighted  by  numerous  windows, 
several  of  which,  particularly  the  great  nortliern 
one  already  mentioned,  and  that  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  southern  transept,  are  of  superior  ele- 
gance, as  well  as  of  more  than  common  magni- 
tude. Of  these  transepts,  the  northern  is  set  apart 
as  a  burial  place  for  the  parishioners,  the  southern 
for  members  of  the  Society ;  both  together  are 
uaualiy  denominated  the  ante-chi4>el,  which,  like 
most  of  those  attached  to  Colleges  of  early  foun- 
dation, is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  sepul- 
chral memorials.  Kntering  it  by  a  door  beneath 
the  great  northern  window,  and  passing  through 
the  archway  of  the  screen,  the  whole  interior  of 
the  choir  op^is  upon  us  with  a  splendour  so  cap- 
tivating, as  to  leave  us  but  little  inclined  to  re- 
mark with  severity  on  the  incongruity  of  style  ob- 
servable in  the  modern  screen,  wainscotting,  and 
seats.  The  lengthened  perspective,  the  chequered 
pavement,  the  long  line  of  lateral  windows  glow- 
mg  in  warm  and  varied  tints^  and  the  great  eastern 
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window,  preemineDtly  rich  iu  ir^teetural  and  pic- 
torial beauty,  by  turns  attract  the  delighted  gtuw. 
Portraits  of  saints,  martyrs,  &c.  briiliantly  co- 
Iwred,  fill  the  windows  on  etch  side ;  that  on  the 
,  east  is  furnished  with  paititiogs  of  a  yet  superior 
order,  coasiaLing  of  a  series  of  scriptural  deling 
atioDS,  executed  in  1700,  by  Price.  The  expense 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present  wainp- 
■cotting,  pavement,  and  seats,  was  defrayed  by 
Alexander  Fisher,  aonie  time  Fdk>w  of  the  Cot- 
ie^.  On  the  badis  of  the  aBcient  stalls  were 
paintings  of  the  age  of  Htnry  VII.  representing 
prophets,  apostles  uiuts,  &c.  .The  ahar  was 
originally  ornamented  with  rich  hangings,  but 
l^eae  were  aacriiegiously  taken  down  l»y  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  visitors,  and  applied  to  the  d^ 
coration  of  die  fanaticid  plunderer's  own  bed- 
chamber, Tba  altar  piece,  which  represents  tiie 
CrueifixioUf  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  original,  by 
Tintoretto,  was  presenDe^  a  few  years  ago  by  John 
Skip,  £$G|.  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Merton. 

Beneath  the  northern  wall  of  the  choir,  new 
ihe'alCar,  rest  the  honoured  remains  of  Sir  Ttx^ 
mas  Bodley ;  which  were  here  deposited,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  on  the  S7tb  of  March  1€13. 
Among  other  tnonuments  in  the  Chapel,  are  those 
of  Sir  Henry  Saviie,  and  Henry  Bnggs,  the  latter 
of  great  mathematical  celebrity,  aud  fust  SaviUaa 
pnuesBor  here.  In  the  ante-chapd  is  a  monu- 
mental cross,  esteemed  hy  the  late  editor  of  Cam- 
den one  of  the  very  finest  in  England.  ".The 
"  flowered  shafl  rests  on  a  tabernacle  inclosing 
"  the  Holy  Lamb;  and  under  the  two  steps  is  a 
**  scroll  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  two  per- 
**  flotns  whom  it  commemorates,  Joiumna  Bhx- 
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"ham  and  Jofeanne*  Whyttomt."  Of  only  dne 
other  monument  can  we  stop  to  make  psrticular 
mention ;  but  that  ti  one  whicli,  although  of  verV 
unobtrusive  exterior,  will  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  any  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  hifr* 
torr  and  antiquities  of  this  Athens  of  the  West. 
It  indicates  the  place  where  repose  the  ashes  of 
Anthony  a  Wood,  to  whose  memory  it  bears  this 
simple  inacription,  AnioRitu  a  Wood,  ^nfiqtiarttu, 
ob.  Nov.  99,  1695.  litis  singularly  diligent  anti- 
qoaiy  and  biographer  was  bom  December  6, 16S3, 
in  a  small  bouse  oppot\tie  to  the  front  gateway  of 
MertoH  College.  His  &tiier,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Lancashire  family  of  Woods,  was  T. 
Wood,  LL,  B.  of  Pembroke  College.  The  son 
FeGd,Ted  his  early  education  at  the  grammar' school 
ctf  Thwne,  but  was  afterwards  placed  at  that  of 
!New  Coll^^.  In  the  year  1647  he  was  admitted 
Postmaster  of  Merton  Collie.  His  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  developed  itself  very  early,  and  the 
records  of  the  University  and  City  were  laid  open- 
for  his  inspection.  The  fmiti  of  his  induatri^us 
researches,  were  those  invaluable  works  the  jIthauB, 
and  Hietoria  et  Jntiquitates  UhtversitatU  Oaxm.  ; 
together  with  a  large  collection  of  MS8.  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum ''. 

Of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued  his 
&voarite  studies,  the  following  passage,  eiLtracted 
from  his  life,  written  by  himself,  affords  a  striking 
illustration.     "  This  summer  came  to  Oxford  the 


li  Among  these  wu  a  MS.  Hiatary  of  tbe  City  of  Oxford,  (iuee 
pnbliibed,  bnt,  u  it  is  nii,  dcfectlvilf,  and  etta  iDcomctly,  \tj 
Sir  JokB  FcduU. 
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**  ^ntiquitie$  qf  ffanmeksfdre,  &c.  written  by  Will. 
"Dugasile,  and  adorned  with  many  cuts.  *rhis 
*'  being  accounted  the  best  book  of  the  kind,  my 
*'  pen  cannot  enough  describe  how  A.  Wood's 
"  tender  affections  and  insatiable  desire  of  know- 
*'  ledge  were  ravished,  and  melted  down,  by  the 
"  reading  of  that  book.  What  by  music,  and  tara 
"  books  that  he  found  in  the  public  library,  hit 
"life  at  this  time  and  after  was  a  perfect  elyainm." 
That  Wood  occasionally  suffered  his  own  political 
and  religious  sentiAents,  nay,  sometimes  even  mere 
personal  pique,  to  infiuence  his  report  of  both 
>  persons  and  events,  has  not  unfrequently  been  al- 
leged; but" let  UB  rather  hope,  that  the  character 
given  of  him  hy  Sir  John  Peshall,.  is,  on  the  whol^ 
as  just,  as  it  is  ^vourable  and  humane.  *'  He  had 
*'  a  neural  propensity  to  discover,  and  an  an- 
'*  daunted  mind  to  speak,  the  truth.  He  had  a 
•'  sincere  abhorren«e  of  every  thing  mean  and  ser- 
"  vile ;  and  if  he  is  at  any  time  guilty  of  misre- 
*'  presenting  the  characters  of  others,  it  is  owing 
*' to  hisijeing  first  deceived  himself." 

Westof  the  College  is  Merton  Grove,  whence 
only  can  a  good  view  be  obtained  of  the  western 
and  southern  side  of  the  Chapel,  which,  with  part 
of  the  buildings  of  the  small  quadrangle,  bounds 
the  Grove  on  the  east,  as  Corpus  Christi  College 
does  on  the  west.  A  foot  path,  leading  from  King 
Street  to  Christ  Church  meadow,  runs  through 
this  Grove,  which,  although  a  mere  strip  of  ground, 
yet,  being  in  grass,  and  pretty  thickly  planted 
with  elms,  breaUies  a  most  agreeable  air  of  retire- 
ment. Oft  baa  the  writer  of  these  pages  seated 
himself  on  the  low  wall  l^eneath  the  Library  win- 
dows of  Merton  College,  and  after  admiring,  in 
turn,  the  solemn  grandeur  which  marks  the  whole 
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axUrior  of  tte  adjoining,  dmnch,  tbe  plaaaio^t 
varied  ramificatiom  of  the  eastern  window.of  Cotw 
puB  Christi  College  Chapel,  the  half-seen  Chapel 
oPOHeli  Entf  the  Ifeatfiery  spire  of  Sl  BTary'i, 
paitia%  <iUs4o3ad  at  Uie  h^  of  a  lane  oathe 
tanh,  gradually^  Ms^ned  hiniMlf  to  all  thelinstn7 
of  tlrat  Ibcal'cinotion,  rektive  to  which  Dr.  John-^ 
Soii„in  oftQ  of  tlie.iDi^9t  cslebiated  pa«ug^s>oE  In'iA 
mntiib^s,  thus^elbqiicntly  expreseeshimself:  ' 

••  To  abstract  tiie  mind  from  nil  Ibcnl  emotion 
''wouUI  b«  impossible,  ifj^  were  ende^vouretl^ 
*'  and  would  be  foolish,  .if  it '  were  posiiblsv 
"  WllatevCT'  withdraws  us.  from  the  power  of  onr 
^  saiscsr  whatever  makes  the  past,' tlie  distant*  oc 
"  the:  fubwe^  pre^HMRftte  over  the  pnesanl,  «d- 
"■TjmcCS  us  m  the  dignity-  of  thinking  beings.. 
"  far.  £iwB.  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such  &i^d 
"  pbiisEophgii  as  would  conduct  U!s  indiflenent  xndi 
"nrimovedj  over  any  gronnd  which  has  beeri  dlg- 
"  nified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man 
"is  little  to  be  envied^  whose  pa1»-iotism.  would  ao^ 
'^'gainfcrce  upon  theplainof  Marathon,  or  whose' 
"piety  would  not  grow  warnier  among  the  ruins 
"  e&  hmui"  And.  who>  but.  must  leel  emotiea  06 
such  a-  nature— 'who  but  must  be  sensible  of  a 
generous  elevation  of  soul — when,  as  he  contem- 
plates at  leiwire  the  magnificence  whioh:hetie  but-' 
rounds  him,  he  reflects  that  he  is  pressing  the 
^amesoil,.  breathing  the  same  air,  and  admiring, 
tlu.  SBiue  objects,  which  the.  Hookers^  the  tihi^r 
lingworths,  the  Lowihs,  and  a  host  of  other 
learned  and  pious  men,  have  trodden,  breathed,, 
aod  admired  before  1  From  the  soil  whidi  has 
already  proved  so  l^41e,  may  chsmpioiis  in  the 
cause  of  divine  truth  and  order,  and  sueccssful' 
iBbousei^  i»  tbe  fidda  of  UtenUune  and  the  sen.' 
it  . 
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ences,  continue  to  spring  tip  in  plenteom  mc- 
oewioD '. 

1  Wood  meBtiou  > 

g  foimerlj  obtained 

Pnriaiulf  hi  tHe  Refoniutlon,  to  wbich  tbe  m^or  pert  ot  Hm 
Societ]'  (ren  •□  adraise  h  molutel]'  to  deny  Uie  fint  Pr^traMit 
WudcQ  admittaiiFe  into  tbe  Gallegc.tbe  Fellowa  were  in  Um  habit, 
of  uaemblia^  round  (he  ball  fire,  for  tbe  parpoie  of  iia^ng  hjiDDt 
on  halydBT  eTCDin^  and  their  rigUa,  frotn  tbe  rigil  of  All  Saint* 
to  the  CTcniiig  of  the  Puri&ation.  At  tbe  Stfentatioa  tbi*  «■»•' 
toni  «a*  abolithed  m  •DpentitioDi !  Alu  '.  alaa !  vfaat  pllf  wai  it, 
that,  in  tbe  fever  of  reforming  tbe  nprrrtitiimt,  our  fUbEn,  in 
too  Diaa;  iuitaneei,   ihook  off  aba  tbe  pie^  of  Hoioh)  CaUio- 

Anotber  cariout  cmloni  which  prcTiiled  beie  wa*  tbo  electioB 
of  a  King  of  C/triilnua,  or  Mimle.  The  last  of  theie  menrj 
monarcba  wbo  held  sway  orer  Mertoo  fiovritktdia  Queen  Mary'a 
time.  Hi>  oS«  wu  to  take  cogviiBiiEe  of  all  niladeiaeaaan  cont-' 
mitted  during  tbe  Cbrlitmai  holydafi,  and  the  pQaiihioeiiti  wbich 
he  inflicted  vete  sometimes  tulGcieDtl;  ludicrous. 

At  St.  John's  College,  tbe  Cbriitmat  Ralerwatityled  only  Lord; 
but  at  Trinity  be  bon  tbe  dignified  title  of  EnpeniT.  Of  one  Of 
the  Ibrmer  tbe  titles  have  been  preieived,  and  are  as  follow*  :  Tht 
nuHl  nagnifictni  and  renowned  Thrmuu,  by  the  favour  of  fitttunt. 
Prince  of  jllba  Forhmala,  Lard  of  St.  John't,  High  Regent  if 
Oe  Hail,  nmke  ef  St.  Bilet,  Marfiteit  ^  Magdaient,  tmndgrtat 
ef  the  Grove,  Count  Palatine  qf  the  Ctaitteri,  Chief  BagSivt  <f 
Beaumont,  High  Puler  of  Home,  (a  piece  of  ground  so  called  near 
the  end  of  the  walk  called  Non  Ultra,  on  tbe  cnrtbera  side  of 
Oaon.)  Matter  ^  the  Uaiurr  cf  fFaltim,  Oevtmor  of  GtttueaUf 
Orwii,  Mfe  Camummder  t^f  all  lilli,  toumamenit,  and  Iriiailfit, 
Superiniendaal  in  all  solemniliet  u)hal4orver, 

A  flrird  rurions  obKryance  was  that  of  Merlon  Black  Ifigkt,  aa 
it  wu  cidled  ;  a  ipeciei  of  dtetriian  obMrved  when  the  Dam  kept 
tbe  Bachelor*  at  disputatioai  till  tweire  at  night.  It  o(>n*isted  in 
breaking  open  tbe  buttery  and  kitchen  doors,  rifling  them  of  their 
store*,  and  making  merry  with  tbe  ipdil.  The  origin  of  tbi*  prac- 
tice is  aaid  to  have  been  an  -Oiducky  aniwar  made  by  Jakimtea 
Dunt  Scotiu,  father  of  the  sect  of  tbe  htaiiiti,  and  at  tbe  tiaW 
"Oeaxi  of  the  College,  to  GidiilBtiu  Occhaa,  father  of  tbe  iVenti- 
hb/m(j,  and  then  a  Bachelor  Fellow  of  tbe  game  Society.  Ocehmn, 
aft«  a  hot  diapnte  with  tbe  Dean,  in  which  the  latter  ia  laid  to  have 
beeu  wsrated,  being  an  inferiov,  at  farting  tubmitted  bimaeff,  witfa 
the  rest  of  the  Bachelors,  to  the  Dean,  in  this  form,  Jlamine  piiJ 
Jiciemiu  f  as  it  were  b^^ng  pnnisbment  for  their  boldnesa  and 
•rgl^g.    To  wboia  Seotni  unluckily  rapIyinf^'/M^et/acaft  faAf 
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Immedifttely  adjoining  on  die  west  to  Merton 
Grove  standB 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE, 

liie  front  of  which,  viewed  in  penpective  from  the 
south-western  comer  of  Magpie  lone,  certainly 
poacesteB  considerable  beauty,  although  its  unt/brm- 
tty  is,  in  some  degree,  injured,  by  a  large  pointed 
window  belonging  to  the  Hal).  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  CoD^e  presents,  towards  King  Street, 
a  regular  embatded  elevation*  of  three  stories,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  finished  with  an  enriched 
cornice.  Over  the  gateway,  which  divides  the 
front  into  equal  portions,  rises  a  square  embattled 
tower,  m-namented  with  a  handsome  oriel  window, 
and  with  three  very  richly  canopied  niches,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  oriel,  the  third  above.  The  qua- 
drangle is  spacious,  uniform,  and  handsome,  pos- 
sessing also  a  peculiarly  light  and  cheerful  appear- 
ance. On  its  soutliern  side  appear,  beneath  a 
pediment,  an  ornamental  tiiche,  and  a  statue  of 
the  Founder  habited  as  a  prelate. 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  column  which 
supports  a  curious  cylindrical  dial,  and  exhibits, 
on  its  upper  part,  a  perpetual  calendar ;  the  whole 
being  surmounted  by  a  pelican,  the  chosen  symbol 
of  the  pious  Founder.  The  dial  was  constructed 
in  1605,  by  one  of  the  Fellows,  named  Charles 
TurnbuU.  A  manuscript  description  of  it  is  ia 
the  College  Library. 

Hiitu,  tkcM  obitniwrciii  lotii  of  mode  mod  Bgore  U«  nndaitiMd 
to  hmrt  utablitbed  •  preccdeot  for  tlie  ipalistioDt  eonunitted  in  the 
pantiy  an  Urrtvt  Bladt  Sight.    Oxdhuna. 

*  Thii,  iriUi  tbe  frcalcrii  lide  of  the  court,  wa*  icbailt  in  1787. 
n*  whole  %iuidnuiglc  hu  bceo  v-aet  raud  witt  itoix. 
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'  In  addition  to  thoM  of  :tlt«  qti&dAui^,  the 
College  buildingB  comprehend  a  hMutBOBie  in»- 
dern  pile,  looking  towards  Christ  Church  meadovr, 
and  a  suite  of  rooms  on  4lie  eas^  aborning  to 
Merton  College  Grove.  The  fornier,  which  ex- 
hibits CO  other  orDamant  titaH  febr  lenK  ptiasterti 
wipportkig  a  pediment  in  the  oentreiOif  >tfie  eiesa- 
tk>a,  was  built  in  the  year  1 7'Ofi) .%  Z)r.  Turaer'^j 
then  PTesidentj  at  wbofie'  exfrantje  rtoo  the  ad- 
joimog  cloister,  now  used  as  a  buriaJ  place,  waa 
coMtraided.  The  rpoma  s^jeioi^  to  MerKOt 
CSrow  weve  huilt  in  (be  v^ar  173.7)  ior  the  ae~. 
coBi'inodation  of  the  six  .GfiiiBltiaHHi  Commonert 
adoiisslble  by  th^  statutes.- 

On  the  «aslern  aide  -of  1^  i^adran^  is  :t^ 
Hali.,  a  room  of  £Hc«Uefrt  proportions,  and 
which,  although  it  has  experieBced  etasiid&rable 
akerations,  ^11,  it  is  tbought,  retamt  uaaltared. 
its  original  roc£  In  1700  it  wa3  waiDsoottedaoetr 
with  oak,  at  whkh  time  di^  ,»mn>rial  beaninc^ 
were  reKHtved  frofii  the  niadows.  The  w^s^ 
however,  eKhjbit  various  coats <d' arms;  aod  thesej- 
with  the  roof,  and  the  «Iegant  BoftAern  window, 
are  the  priiicifial  objects  of  ioteiw«t  wfaioh  tibe 
Hall  afibu-ds. 

The  Library,  on  the  soHlhem  sde  of  the  couTt, 
ii  awre  distinguished  for  ibs  literary  storos,  than, 
for  eleganoe  of  interior  disposition,  or  splendour, 
of  decoration.   The  ro<^  is  wrought  ioto  compftrt- 


l>  with  the  mere  mentioa  of  Dr.  Tumer'i  name  it  it  impostibia 
to  Tut  wtUficd,  He  iBOka  unoug  the  mint  libenl  of  beoefkctoa. 
Olitin  CiAega  ha  ag^eniM,  dHLog  hi*  lifeltecnrgr  Iwga  lout 
mU,  at  bk  iettb,  btqiMaUMd  to  M  WMM  bc«da  ■  artlaatiaD  of 
booki.  Out  (iF  the  reriAufrf  kli  UBple  Jlnt^,  ttaa  Daator  Uf- 
piypriMU  hy  ibU  «>  the  chwitj  for  the  nSaf  of  tha  ntd«>H»-aod 
children  of  poar  diagfmiM,  mttitj  tiyMOt. 
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ments  in  a  mtDher  BimilRr  to  that  of  tbe  Chapel, 
of  which  it  wcms  to  be  a  coDtinuation.  A  screen 
over  the  door  exhibits  the  arms  of  the  Founder, 
Hichard  Fox ;  of  whom  two  ancient  portraits  are 
^so  preserved  in  the  room''.  In  the  Magna  Bri- 
tannia, this  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
the  town  of  Grantham  in  L.tncolnshirt:,  an  error* 
which  probably  originated  in  his  havinj;;. founded 
8  grammar  scuool  .there.  The  Teat  place  of  his ; 
birth  was  Rbpcsley,  a  village  four  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Qrantliam,  where,  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  our  Founder  was  born,  in 
a  house  which,  as  Wood  says,  went  by  the  name' 
of  Pullock's  mfinor.  Whetlier  he  .wr*  initiated: 
in  learhed  studies  aC  Boston,  or  at  Winchester, 
appears  uncertain;.. although  opinions  seem  to  in- 
cline in  favour  of  thfe  (brmer;  wh«)ce,  or  from 
Winloii,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  His 
stay  at  Uiis  University  was  but  short ;  the  plague 
breaking  out,  obliged  him  to  leave  Oxford,  and 
repair  to  Canibridge,  where,  in  Pembroke  Hall, 
((d*  which  he  afterwards  became  President,)  he  for 
some  time  continued  his  studies.  From  Cam- 
bridge he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  the 
canon  law,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  form'  an 
acquaintance,  which  paved  tbe  way  to  all  his 
future  greatness.  This  was  with  Bishop  Morton, 
tben  an  exile  by  order  of  Richard  III.  Morton's 
penetration  quickly  discovered  in  Fox  talents  that 
might  render  him  useful  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
wbo  was  then  in  Paris,  making. preparation  for  his 

c  Adotbef  pMtnot  at  the  FoBntu-,  painted  b;  Corm*,  t,  Fle- 
Mltb  utiit,  portruta  of  tlic  mtco  Biibopa  eommitUd.  to  tbr  Tower 
it;  JujMi  II.  >nd  biadi  of  five  of  the  Apoitlai,  (the  lettet  bj  Cu- 
telfnutco,)  sn  Id  a  gal'^T  of  lecent  conatraction,  leadiug  from  tht 
£Mai**)t!|>Melae*.te  tbe  Chapel. 
S3 
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deBcenC  upon  En^and.  He  dierefare  introduced  Ftn  - 

to  the  Earl;  who,  opon  the  Bishop'»reeammeada'- 
tioa,  Btrengthened  hy  his  own  perception  of  tbe 
abilitieE  &nd  prudence  of  the  party  rcoo  mm  ended, 
entrusted  to  [he  tatter  the  imporUint  task  of  nei^ 
dating  with  the  French  court  for  tb^se  3appli«s» 
which  Richmond  himself  ccxdd  not  B^iL  The; 
ILarl's  confidence  was  well  placed.  Fox  wk  comr 
pletfly  successful ;  and,  wtitn.  the  overthrow  and: 
death  of  Richatd  311.  had  elevated  Richmond  to 
the  throne,  wai  honoured  witli  a  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council.  To  this  wai  added  the  more  substantial 
recompence  of  two  prebendal  stalls  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Salisbury.  The  year  .1487  witnessed  our- 
Founder's  elevation  to  tit«  prelacy  as  Bishop'  of 
Exeter;  to  which  pre&rm^t  wss  joined  tbe  cu»- 
todyof  the  PrivySeal,  iVith  &  pension  of  &08.  r 
day,  and  the  MaHtership  of  the  Hospital  of  St 
Cross,  near  Winchester. 

About  the  same  time,  Fox  was  made  Chief  Se^ 
cretary  of  State,  and  shared  with  his  fdend  'Mof« 
ton,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Sovereign.  He  was  sent  on  !»■ 
ventl  embassies,  in  all  of  which  he  acquitted  hiii>- 
self  to  Henry's  entire  satrifacdon.  Honours  and 
wealth  now  flowed  rapidly  in  iipon  him.  Ha  be- 
came in  succession  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of 
Darham,  and  of  Winchester :  to  the  last  of  theu 
tees  he  was  promoted  in  the  year  1500,  in  which 
year  hie  wa^  aiso  elected' Chancellur  of  Cam* 
fartdge  Uf^versity,  In  14^1  he  Mias  ^odfathn 
to  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VIII. :  and 
4h)s- circumstance  is  said'  to  bav«  preserved  his 
College,  when  Wolsey  wished  to  extend  Christ 
Church  over  the  site  of  its  neighbour;  Heniy 
VIII.  refusing  to  disturb  the  fm^Amioa  oi  fas 
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eodiatlier. .  In  1494- he  was  sent  into  Scotland  j  tw 
toe  Court  df  Jamei  IV.  and  entrusted  ivith  his 
proposals  of  m&rriage  with  Margaret,  Kitl^ 
Henry's  daughter.  Biihop  Fox.  wnrmly  recoia* 
mended  this  marria^,  and  thas  was  instrumental 
m  preparing  the  way  for  the  snion  of  the  twb 
Crd^viifi.  After  -the  death  <  of  Henry  YII.  M 
accompanied  that  monarcb't  caprictom  sncccsstir 
on  his  fiuhed  Gallic  expedition;  and,  in  IfilSj 
Itbb  one  of  the  CommisBioners  fbr  the  trea^^  of 
marriage  between  Lewis  XII.  of  France  and  (he 
Princ«ss  Mary.  But  his  labours  as  a  Btateslnail 
were  now  drawing  towards  their  termination.  The 
young  King  had  found  more  youthful,  anil  mor4 
accommodating  counsellor!.  The  ttor  bf  Wolsc;^ 
whom  Fax  himaelf  introduced  to  Hedry,  wag  bm* 
oomiig  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  and  our  prelai^j 
afte*  enduring  much  unmerited  iie^^lect,  and  maAy 
mortifications,  seceded  from  public  life,  and,  re^ 
tiring  to  Winchester,  employed  the  few  remaiBJiig 
years  of  hia  existence  in  acu  of  piety  atvd  bene^ 
cence.     ■ 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  »at 
deprived  of  sight;  yet  continued  to  nerforrai  the 
duties  of  his  eacred  office,  even  that  of  preaching, 
almost  to  the  very  last.  Hh  residence  within  his 
dioce^  was,  in  many  respects,  a  public  faenefir. 
-His  charities  were  tilinoBt  unlimited ;  besides 
;wloch,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  tradesmen  in  the 
-neighbouring  city  of  Winchester,  the  most  en>: 
^arged  ho^italily  prevailed  at  his  oastle  of  Wolvo- 
-sey,  where  the  number  of  hit  servants'  alone  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred.  At  length, 
oft  the  IJlh  of  September,  [598,  the  Bisliop, 
whose  last  days  had  been  passed  in  the  almoist  u^- 
interruptctt  firtorttaai€^(miM^  (fevedoii)  sunk 
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tranqnilly  into  fhc  arms  of  death. '  He  inis  in- 
terred nithin  his  own  cathedral,  in  a  fine  cbantry, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  comtrncted  daring  his 
lifetime,  for  the  reception  of  his.reniains'. 

Of  this  Bishop's  numerous  works  of  charity, 
tliat  which  it  is  our  peculiar  province  to  record 
here,  was  the  most  difftinguished.  His  Angina) 
intention,  witb  respect  to  Oxford,  appears  to  have 
Iteen  limited  to  the  founding  of  a  College,  for  » 
'Warden,  with  a  certain  number  of  Monks  and 
secular  Scholars,  who  were  to  form  a  nursery  for 
St.  Swithin's  priory  at  Winchester ;  as  the  exist> 
ing  Colleges  of  Canterbury  and  Durham  did  for 
the  priories  of  those  two  cities.  On  this  desisn 
(he  Founder  was  proceeding,  and  had  actoally 
commenced  building  when  he  was  fot'tunately  in- 
duced to  deviate  from  his  original  plan.  tJu^h 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  strong  presentiment  of  the  approaching 
<]own&ll  of  monastic  institutions,  is  said  to  have 
brought  about  this  change,  by  thus  addressing  oar 
Founder.  "  What,  my  Lord,  shall  we  .  bnild 
*<  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  ibr  a  company  of 
*'  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  we  may  ourselves  live 
'<  to  see  ?  No,  no ;  it  is  more  meet  a  great  deal 
"  that  we  should  have  care  to  provide  for  the  in- 
."  crease  of  learning,  and  for  such  as  by  their 
"  learning  shall  do  frood  to  the  church  and  oom- 
"  monwealth."  The  Founder,  liateniug  to  this 
judicious  counsel,  enlarged  his  views;  and,  hav^ 
ing  obtained  the  royal  licence,  dated  Nov.  96, 
I516,-to  found  on  the  present  site*  a  College  for 
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dHtiiittT:,  pbjtosdfiby^^atid  tirM,  ^e  membens  to 

omktaf-a  ^nideftt  .and  tfaTny  Scbok'n,  mora 
«r  imoy  -pr^ceedstl  ttkh:M^  foundkUdn:  By  the 
charter,  dated  Cal.  Mar.  1516,  the  Bishop  foutuk 
his  College  t«  iks  pr^ifie  md  honoar  «f  <Eod  Al- 
mighty, 'Ote  most  holy  body  of  CbriM,  antl  of  tkt 
blessed  Virfnn  Mary,  also  of  the  Apmldes  Pete^,- 
Faulf  ood  Andrew,  sad  of  Saints  QitMitrt,  fywi- 
thia,  and  Birin  ;  and  ap{KiiRts  th«  said  Cotiege  to- 
be  ailways  called  Carput  Otmtt  0>liege.  By  die- 
Aatutes,  :tlie  number  of  ibs  "Society  was  liKed  at 
forty-seven  ;  namely,  a  President^  tw«rtty  Fellowi^ 
taranty  Sohotub,  two  Cba^ilaitis,  two  Clerks,  and 
tnroCheriBtera'. 

The  Library  oontains  a  vt^ii^le  ralieetlon  of 
tbw^Dgicel  ebd  otHtiflal  books,  of  omrtr«>ver»al 
and  fidtitibal  pmnpbktts  of  the  sixta^Hh  ttnd-«b* 
VaAkMii  cemurkB,  and  of  MSS.  Amongst  tfae 
MSS.  arc  the  Ct^iectanea  in  several  volumes  of- 
the12l:£fotid-«»tmiuari8t,  Twyne  and  Fulntan.  But 
ita  bfait^*,  treasure  consisu  in  an  extensive  aetiM 
of  daisiM  printed  in  the  fitteenth  «ent\iry,  (many 
of  which; ave  Ptwdpes  -Edkiones,]  snd  particularly 
is  the  most.  T^uable  'of  the  w(n-ks  wliicb  isouea 
ftom  1^  Aldine  press.  A  fine  vritum  oopyof  Ari«< 
totle  and  l^beopbrastus  is  amongst  tbem. 

Most  of  thiese  specimens  ttf  early  typography 
w»re  left  to  tbe  CoUej^e  1^-  the  Founder.  Many 
of  ijtem  Were  brought  from  Italy  by  Biehop  Sher- 
wood, the   Founder's  predecessor  iti  the  see  of 

Beke'i  InB,  ftod  Atbao  Hull,  with  landrr  Miacbed  gardfnt,  and 
the  guden  belonging  to  the  BKhclor  Feilowi  of  Meitou,  fonuerlj 
ocenpied  ttiit  litc. 

'  Tb*  Fonadar  *«j>  jodkiDailj  kfp&aAed  tiro  l«iMan»,  re*)^A-, 
iMly,  i*r  <3ntk  aod  jMia,  Um  latter  of  iriiieh  «u  opM  to  tvfy 
Oxford  Stndwt ;  and  tbe  Lectunr  «M  pMtimltrtf  <il^jiMd  <0  ««- 
pel  tnibarum  Iran' ttaanmr  GoAfS*. 
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Durham :  and  probably  Sherwood  may  claim  the 
praise  of  having  been  the  first  person  who  fOTined 
a  valuable  Library  of  printed  classical  authors  in 
England. 

The  History  of  the  Bible  in  French,  the  dona- 
tion of  General  Oglethorpe  to  the  Libran',  is  en- 
titled to  particular  notice,  as  affording  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  illuminations  early  in  the  sixteenth 
CKOtury.  The  bequest  of  Lord  Golerane,  1 755, 
comprising  a  large  collection  of  Italian  books,  and 
of  drawings  and  prints,  formed  in  Italy,  is  also  of 
considerable  value. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  library,  which 
looks  down  on  tiie  Chapel,  pew  furniture  is  placed. 
for  the  use  of  the  President's!  family. 

To  the  Chapel  we  now  hasten.  It  is  of  a  sood 
size,  appropriately  furnished,  and  tastemlly, 
though  not  splendidly,  decorated.  The  roof  is  <^ 
wainscot,  wrought  in  compartments,  ornamented 
with  coats  of  arms,  and  the  more  prominent  parts 
set  off  by  gilding.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
black  and  white  marble ;  the  screen  of  cedar. 
The  altar-piece  is  an  exceedingly  fine  painting, 
by  Rubens,  of  the  jidoration.  Five  figures,  the 
size  of  lif^  are  introduced,  besides  the  infant  Sa- 
viour. This  valuable  effort  of  the  pencil  supplies 
the  place  of  a  copy,  by  Pompcio  Battoni,  of 
Guide's  Annunciation'',  a  picture  in  the  Chapel  uf 
the  Monte  Cavallo  palace  at  Rome.  The  painting 
which  here  supplies  the  place  of  Battoni's  piece 
formed  part  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  collection  at 
Chantilly,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  his  Royal  High- 

(  In  ths  PraideBt'i  lodgiogi  it  praMrtcd  tke  Fonnder'i  cmjer, 
k  TcUa  nf  macb  curioiity,  but  of  uiferior  woikmuisliip  to  thkt  M. 
VjkekKm,  kept  >t  New  Collage 

»  Battooi')  picture  is  dow  in  BildcD  eburch.  Quo. 
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nets  3000  louis  d'ora.  Sir  Richard  Wortley  pre^ 
■ented  it  to  the  College  in  the  year  TS04. 

Turning  towards  the  west  on  leaving  Corpus 
Chriiiti  Cullege,  we  find  ourKlves  t^posite  to  the 
majestic  wstem  portal,  now  alGO  the  tnort  fire- 
quentod  eatnincc  tothe  College  of 

CHRIST  CHURCH, 

one  of  tiie  meet  extensive  and  most  splendid 
foundations  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  The  portal 
before  us,  which  is  composed  of  a  Doric  archway 
of  very  noble  proportions,  graced  on  each  side  b^ 
two  fluted  columns,  leads  into  a  small  quadrangle  of 
modern  architecture,  called  Canterbury-,  the  pre> 
sent  buildings  of  which  were  erected  between  the 
vears  1773  and  17B3,  after  a  plan  furnished  hjr 
Mr.  Wyntt ;  of  whose  classical  taste  the  portal  just 
described,  uniting  in  an  eminent  degree  simplicity 
with  grandeur  of  efiect,  affords  a  brilliant  illuGtra'- 
tion. 

No  part  of  the  buildings  of  this  court,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Library  excepted,  can  be  con- 
sidered ornamental ;  but  when,  having  passed  th6 
XJbrAry  corner,  the  stranger  enters  Peckwater 
Quadrangle,  he  is  surprised  with  an  extended  dis- 
play of  Grecian  architecture  in  its  most  fascinating 
aspects.  Three  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  namely, 
the  eastern,  northern,  and  westero>  exhibit  the 
graceful  elegance  of  the  Ionic  order;  while  the 
southern  division  ailbrds  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
more  rich  Corinthian.  Each  of  the  former  pre- 
sents uniform  ranges  of  apartments,  comprised  in 
an  elevetton  of  three  stories.  Of  these,  the  second 
and  third  are  comprehended  in  the  Ionic  order, 
which  rest  upon  a  rustic  inferior  story.     Of  the 
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central  fire  are  rwunaeoiQ  ted  trf  a  sUghlJy  pTfl5H(i» 
isg  pediment^  supportxd  hy  siis  itvec-qnactar  £o- 
liunae,_whic)%,withi  the  pilasterBLtbat  eepArate.UU 
Ifttcrsi  diviMons  o£  wiadow^  Guppoit  an  entaUsr 
ture,  on  which  nests  a  hoDdeatM  bBlintinde.  Bb* 
neath  the  cornice,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
square,  appears  this  inscriptioD.  ^hH  Peckwa^ 
teriensis  (jtutd  spectas  Z^atus  exMiadt  Antonius  Rad- 
di^e^  S.  T.P.  li»^fi9w\M^  pimo.  -diionrtWida* 
iiuh  Ganonicus* 

The  whol«  fiouthem  aide  of  tbb  QoadEaaf^Ia  iii 
Uikea  up  1^  the  JLiBEAKY^  a  delaohed  edifice  of  a 
noble andimpouog appearance;  one  hundred  and 
£fty  feeA  in  exterior  lengldi,  b^fortv  fitet.in  breadths 
'The  front  presents  an  eWvatiOB-of  two  stories,  or- 
iwiOeiAed  1^  a  aeries  of  njsssiTe.coluninB'  of  the 
CoriDtbian  order,  supportiog  an.  entablature  And 
bajustrade*^.  Tht)  door-way,  and  the  lower  tier  of 
tntndoWB,  are  arched.  On  entering  this:  superb 
structure,  numerous  pieces  of  sculpture  present 
themselves  in  connection  wUh  the  entrance-poasage 
aoid  staii^case.  Among  tbein  »ve  busts  of  Geotwe 
I.  and  II.  finely  executed  t^  Eysbraoh ;  of.  Arch- 
bishops Boulter  aod  R<^inson;  and  of  Docturl 

i>  He  m*  tbe  fint  ud.  <Akf  oiiaiibiitar :    bia  donitian.  ite 
aOMI.     Dr.  AJddch  g»B  the  iaign  far  the  uiletn,   DwUMni, 
ind  weitem  tidd  ;  Dr.   Clarke  that  for  tbe  Libru7,     Tlie  farmer 
were  cotmncnced  ■jsnnwy  9fl,  1705  ;'  the  latter  »»r  not  begun  tiH  » 
UiejeBT  1716,  uidoot  completed  till  1701. 

.  '  lu  coiuequence  of  m  dcMrturc  fram.  tba  diigink^  pjao,  which 
wai  to  h»rc  tbe  front  of  the  Library  6Kct*d  on  ar  open  piazza  of 
KTCD  archa,  theie  eolnmnt  appear  to  the  beholder  only  lemi-eo- 
lamiM.  The  qiace  origiiully  cUMted  to  tho  piuza,.bM  ban  fanaod 
iDto  ■  KIMS  of  i^artnait*  for  tha  renptioa  of  booktadd  painting), 
llw  IJbrU7  DOW  standi  on^a  kind  of  ahelving  terrace ;  Imt,  in  the 
original  deti^,  ut  ucent  of  Oim  step  na  aloog  tht  entire  front 
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Frewen  and  Friend  ;  the  imaged  countenance  of 
Dr.  Frewen,  by  Roabitliac,  which  Is  one  of  the 
finest  productions  oF  his  chisel,  is  happily  expres- 
sive of  advanced  age. 

A  statue,  by  Roubilliac  also,  of  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Locke,  who  was  once  &  student  on  this 
foundation, but  was  expelled  by  otder  of  Charles  II. 
on  account  of  his  political  principles,  occupies  a 
niche  on  the  staircase.  The  Interior  of  the  Li- 
brary presents  a  grand  and  striking  coup  d'oeil. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  gallery,  and  surrounded  with 
bookcases,  containing  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
books,  manuscripts,  prints,  original  drawings,  antt 
coins,  that  we  can  boast  of,  although  certainly  not 
equal  in  either  extent  or  curiosity  to  what  it  would 
hare  beeii,  h»d  the  magniBcetit  purpose  of  Wol- 
sey  relative  to  its  formation  been  fulfilled.  He, 
it*  seems,  intended  that  the  Library  should  com- 
prise a  specimen  of  even/  printed  work,  and  co- 
pies of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  in  the  Vatican. 
To  the  present  collection  the  first  dislinguished 
contributor  was  Otho  Nicholson,  an  Examiner  in 
Chancery,  who  gave  BOOl. :  but  the  two  most  dii- 
tinguished  benefactions  were  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  aUd  of  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  the  fofmer  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
volumes,  and  the  latter  of  a  library,  a  collection 
of  coins  and  medals,  and  a  sum  of  money'.     The 

■I  'Fheic,  hdA  nameroiii  minor  benebctioDi)  nndercd  k  Dew 
buldiDg  iiidispciMabljr  ntctisiir]'.  From  tbii  DCcetiitir  srow  tb« 
■filcndid  mDdera  library  ia  Pecktitter,  irbich  oceufiie)  pKrt  of  the 
■itc  of  ^eckwktcr.  Vine,  Bird,  uid  iStidta  HoIIb.  Tbe'Srit  of 
thete,  which,  conjoined  with  the  Mcond,  vu  ifUrwardi  ulied  io- 
dlfferenUy  Peckirster'i  Idd  uid  ViueHBlJ,  deriyediunuuefrom  one 
Rilpb  FeckwkUr,  by  wbom,  in  1946,  it  wu  given  to  Fridciwidt's 
Pnory.  In  I&47,  Heair  Vllt.  coniejred  to  Chriat  Cbnrch  tfa*t«- 
MncQt  dUed  Viot  H*l!,  iiiat  PednnUr'i  Inn.    On  put  of  tb«  ' 
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total  estimated  value  of  the  Archbishop's  bebe^ 
faction  was  10,0001.  Id  17G5,  the  numiHaiatic^ 
department  of  the  Library  received  a  very  valu- 
able addition,  in  the  collection  of  coins,  British  and 
foreign,  of  I>r.  Philip  Barton,  Canon ;  and  again 
inl78(J,  in  the  oriental  coins  of  Dr.  Riciiard Brown, 
Canon  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Great 
elegance  of  workmanship  is  displajred  in  the 
TTBinscotling,  the  book-presses,  and  the  orna- 
mental stuc;coing  of  this  Library  i  ^he  stuccoing  in 
particular  is  not  confined  to  the  ceiling,  but  is 
very  tastefully  employed  over  the  several  classes 
of  books,  in  well-conceived  and  delicately  exe- 
cuted symbolical  allusions  to  the  department  of 
literature  bcneatli.  In  one  of  the  recesses,  is  a 
bronze  bust  of  Marcus  Modius,  very  fine,  given 
by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell :  the  other  recess 
contains  a  specimen  of  Grecian  sculpture'  of  con- 
siderable merit,  upon  the  subject  of  which,  a  fe- 
male figure  attended  by  a  boy,  the  connoisseurs 
cannot  yet  agree.  The  lower  rooms  are  principally 
occupied  by  a  numerous  Mid  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  consisting  of  some  originals,  and  many 
copies  of  the  ancient  masters,  from  which  a  tole- 
rable notion  of  their  difierent  styles  may  be  ac- 
quired. These  were  collected,  at  a  vast  expence, 
by  the  late  General  Guise,  and  by  him,  in  J  765, 
bequeathed  to  Christ  Church.  Of  these,  our 
Umits  will  only  permit  us  [and  we  regret  the  cir- 

*it«  of  Peckmtei  quadnngle  BlaD  once  abiiHl  ■  noted  framntRr- 
tciiool,  of  wUch  John  Lelaud,  aenior,  meutioBed  Id  Che  Comntent, 
Ji  Script.  Brit,  of  bit  greit  namesnke  the  uitiqiury,  ditd  muter, 

''  It  adds  mach  to  the  inteint  acited  b^  thli  gcnaine  pit«  of 
(cuhitnre,  th«  it  wu  prncared  by  Mr.  Msckenzie,  a,  late  Student 
ot  thii  CoUe^,  on  bit  tnnli,  and  brgngbt  froiq  ■  firm  od  which 
itVH  £icorered  near  Pella,  in  Macedoiiia,  iu  1S13. 
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bninstaiice)  to  notice  a  small  number.  In  the 
room  on  the  right  hand,  amOng  many  others,  are 
the  following :  Nymphs  and  Ericthonius,  by  Sat- 
vatdr  Rosa ;  some  fragments  of  original  Cartoon^ 
Raphael;  Rebecca  at  the  Welt,  receiving  the  brace- 
lets presented  by  Abraham's  servant,  Guido;  a 
dying  Magdalene  supported  by  Cherubs,  Domenv- 
chmo;  the  Continence  of  Scipio,  by  Vandyke; 
with  copies  of  some  of  the  most  noted  pictures  in 
the  world';  such  as  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  D.  de  Fi^erra^  the  TransBguration,  Raphael; 
Ihe  Ndttft,  and  Cupid  of  Correggio.  Over  the  door 
of  this  apartment  is  a  bust  of  General  Guise,  and, 
over  the  entrance  to  the  opposite  room,  one  of  Dr. 
Richard  Trevor,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Among  the 
pictures  in  the  latter  are  the  Caracci  family,  re- 
tottsented  as  Butcher^,  in  order  to  vex  his  brother 
JLudOVico,  by  Atmibal  Caracci;  an  original  sketch 
of  the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Jerome  receiving 
the  Sbcrament ;  a  curious  half-finished  cabinet 
picture,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  a  portrait  of 
■General  Guise,  half  length,  Reynolds, 

Quitting  the  Library,  we  now  proceed  from 
the  south-western  angle  of  Peckwater,  through  art 
archway,  into  the  Great  Quadrangle,  (as  it  ib 
distinctively  and  very  justly  termed,)  previously  to 
a  particular  examination  oi  which,  we  must  request 
the  stranger  to  accompany  us  through  the  great 
gateway,  and  across  St.  Aldate's  Street,  the  western 
side  of  which  afibrds  a  good  view  of  the  principal 
front  of  the  College.  This,  which,  for  extent 
and  grandeur,  is  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other 

'  It  it  veil  knowTij  thit  tfaa  litrned  printer,  N.  Ponssia,  lud, 
<brt  Uie  Tnnrii;iiniUon,  ItapAael,  D«c*Dt  from  the  Croii,  Fat- 
/«rrc,  and  ilt.  Jerome,  IMkeiiicMBo,  Wen  the  tbreC  finest  picture! 
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CpUeee  in  Oxford,  stretches  to  the  length  of  SStf 
feet  aloDff  the  eastern  side  of  the  before-mentioned 
■treet.  Equidistant  from  thp  extremitiea  of  the 
line  of  front,  ia  a  noble  and  highly  enriched  gate- 
way ;  above  which  rises  a  lofty  tower «,  of  rather 
peculiar  architectural  features,  but  of  a  stately 
and  commanding  character,  forming  one  of  th« 
most  striking  objects  in  the  varied  group  of  spires, 
domes,  and  turrets",  which  from  afar  proclaim  to 
the  traveller  the  situation  and  the  magnificence  of 
Oxford,  The  upper  part  of  this  tower  is  octa<- 
gonal,  and  exhibits  on  every  face  an  elegant 
pointed  window.  Over  these  windows  are  crock* 
etted  ogee  canopies,  and  between  them  square 
projecting  pilasters.  The  latter  are  terminated 
Df  knotted  piniTacleG,  from  within  which,  as  b 
crown  to  the  fabric,  springs  a  leaded  cupola  of  the 
ogee  form,  the  wavy  lines  of  which  draw  grace- 
fully to  an  apex  beneath  an  elegant  vane.  Cu- 
polas of  similar  form  crown  the  gorgeous  turrets 
which  project  rrflm  the  line  of  front,  on  each  side 
of  the  gateway.  A  couple  of  scmUhexagonal  pro- 
jecting turrets,  with  s  large  and  elevated  bay  win- 
dow inserted  between  them,  form  the  terminations 
of  the  entire  facade.  To  the  latter,  which  is  but 
two  stories  in  height,  greater  dignity  of  elevation 
is  given  by  a  neat  balustrade'. 

t  It  wu  begun  bj  Cudinal  Wohcj,  bol  otilf  conphM  n 
1SS1,  by  Sir  Cbri*topb*f  Wren,  who,  id  LenI  Orfaid'i  opinian, 
hu  "  caught  the  gnca  of  the  true  Gothic  tute." 

)>  It  nmy  be  renmrked  tbiit,  independently  of  exceedingly  fine 
(pecimeni  oF  tovers,  tpini,  and  domi,  Oxford  mky  alto  bout 
tmong  ber  tteeplei,  lome  tbit  ire  unique  in  form. 

'  "  A  late  Oxford  nntiquaty  (sty*  Mr.  CtuUmen,)  legteti  that 
**  tbii  front,  perbapi  the  nobleit  ia  tbe  kiugdom  of  the  Gotfaie 
"  ityle,  loifi  roach  of  it*  efFtct,  on  acconnt  of  the  decliTity  of  tb* 
"  groand  OB  which  it  ttandt,  ud  the  rMrrawBei*  of  Uu  ■] 
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Tlie  vaulting  of  the  gateway  is  higlily.  decora- 
tive. Among  its  ornaments,  are  the  arms  of  va- 
rious contributors  to  the  espence  of  buiUling  the 
tower.  Within  the  latter  hangs  the  celebrated 
great  bell  of  Oxford,  called,  as  very  large  belle 
usually  are,  GrentTom.  This  is  by  hir  the  largest 
bell  in  England,  weighing  iy,moU)S.  It  for- 
merly hung  in  the  great  tower  of  Oseney  Abbey., 
but  has  since  been  recast ;  on  which  occasion  the 
present  inscription,  Magnus  Thomas  clusius  Oxo- 
nieasis,  was  substituted  for  that  of  In  Tkomte  laude 
rfisoHO  Bim  Bom  sinefrcatde,  which  it  formerly  bore. 
SouB  after  nine  o'clock  on  every  evening  during 
term,  its  deep  Rote  is  heard  summoning  the  students 
to  their  respective  Colleges.  Over  the  gateway,  to- 
wards the  quadrangle,  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne; 
and,  among  its  other  ornaments,  the  arms  of 
Henry  VI 11.  Charles  II.  Cardinal  Wol>ey,  and 
the  see  of  Oxford. 

Returning  into  the  great  quadrangle,  we  per- 
ceive its  confessedly  grand  effect  to  t>e  the  result 
rather  of  its  extent,  and  the  apparent  solidity  of 
the  buildings  which  surround  it,  titan  of  any  su- 
perior elegance  in  the  architecture.  The  gate- 
way steeple,  and  the  northern  front  of  the  Hall, 
form,  indeed,  the  only  exceptions  to  the  generally 
plain  charaeter  of  the  surrounding  etlifict's  The 
eastern   and  northern   sides   of  the   quadrangle, 

"  He  think)  ]t,  bocrenr,  probable,  that  ■  terrace  tcnlk  -nta  io- 
"  tended,  by  way  of  railing  the  jcrouod  to  a  level,  the  whole 
"  len^h  of  the  College;  for  the  iV3U);h  foandatiOD  itones  of  tlie 
"  hoipital  on  the  opposite  »id«,  lift  uiifiaithcd  byWoliey,  stili 
"  remain  hnre,  and  the  smooth  stones  are  terminated  by  ahoriion- 
"  tal  right  line,  to  which  liei);ht  th<>  ^oand  would  hare  been  ele- 
"  rated,"  Hi*  conjectare  is  right ;  but  those  rough  stones  appe.ir 
only  in  eoaseqiiuncE  of  the  south  Rate  of  the  city  hating  beeri 
tabeadoirn,  and  the  bill  lowered  ;  the  gate  stood  between  Brewer's 
lUH  aitd  Cbriit  Cluirch: 
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together  with  a  part  of  the  southern  tide,  are  in- 
hiibited  by  the  Dean  and  Canons ;  the  western, 
by  Students^.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
•oiithern  side  is  occupied  by  the  Hall>  sonth  of 
which  is  the  veiy  ample  Kitchen'. 

On  the  walls  of  the  quadranele  may  stil)  be 
seen  lines,  indicative  of  an  intention  to  surround 
the  whole  with  a  cloister,  an  intention  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  lo  say,  was  never  put  in  eKecution, 
From  a  small  view,  by  Neale,  an  open  battlement, 
with  pinnacles  at  intervals,  appears  to  have  sur- 
rounded the  buildings.  Tu  this  succeeded  the 
present  balustrade,  on  whicli,  at  regular  distances, 
globes  of  stone  were  once  placed.  The  broad 
terrace  in  front  of  the  buildings,  while  it  forms  an 
agreeable  promenade,  is  also  pleasing  to  the  eye :  the 
latter  species  of  praise  cannot  however  be  bestowed 
on  a  circular  basin  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
area,  or  on  the  dingy  statue  of  Mercury"',  which, 
certainly  little  worthy  of  its  present  situation,  rises 
from  the  middle  of  the  basin.  To  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  southern  divisions  of  the  terrace, 
broad  flights  of  steps  all'ord  an  easy  access  from 
the  lower  or  excavated  part  of  the  quadrangle. 
Overthc  north-eastern  archwayis  a  statue  of  Bishop 
Fell ;  to  whose  exertions,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
the  completion  of  the  building  of  this  quadrangle 

'  k  On  tbe  lOiith-weBttni  comer  of  tb^  qnadraogle  stood  tbe 
pariah  cbarch  of  St.  Michael :  the  pu-iab  ittelf  vta  uiiited  to  that 
ol  St.  Aldate. 

1  Tbia  port  of  tbe  intended  edlBces  was  Erst  completed;  a  cii^ 
tnmilBDCc  which  gave  rise  to  nirioiis  sarcssms,  and  among  the- 
reat to  the  following:  Egregium  opuil  Cardinalii  iste  iiuliluil 
CoUtgium,  tl  absolitit  popinata. 

"  The  statue  of  Alercury  waa  given  by  Dr.  Jobo  Badcliffe.  A 
crosi  dedicated  lo  St.  Fridesividc,  aod  a  pulpit,  whence  the  reformer 
WiciibSe  £rtt  promulgsUd  bis  anti-cothoUcdiKtriiiel,  formeilf  o«- 
cupicd  the  spot,  wbert  this  statue  is  placed. 
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WM  principally  owing,  and,  over  that.on  thefonth- 
eastern  corner,  a  statue  of  Cardinol  Wolaey,  to 
whom  must  be  conceded  the  honour  of  having  ori- 
einallj  designed  this  splendid  estabtishment.  The 
latter  statue  was  the  work  of  Francis  Bird,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  possess  considerable  merit 

.  as  a  piece  of  sculpture,  although,  in  the  opinion 
of  an  intelligent  describer  of  this  College,  "  the 
*'  expression  of  attitude  imparted  to  the  figure  n 
"  unhappily  Imagined;  evincing  passionate  pride* 
*•  rather  than  the  composed  austerity  which  is  tbe^ 
"  last  result  of  haughtiness  "." 

Passing  beneath  the  arch  over  which  Wolsey'* 
statue  Ib  placed,  we  find  ourselves  within  a  porch, 
or  vestibule,  from  whence  (lights  of  steps  lead  in 
difierent  directions  to  the  Cloisters,  the  court  of 
the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Hall.  This  porch 
forms  a  worthy  approach  to  what  is  usually,  and* 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  justly,  considered  the 
most  munificent  refectory  in  the  kingdom.  The 
porch  was  originally  constructed  about  the  year 
IGSO;  and,  as  it  appeArs,  by  an  unknown  archi- 
tect.    Kecently,  however,  iVIr.  Wyatt's  taste  has 

■  been  called  into  exercise  in  altering  it.  The  roof, 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  exquisite 
tracery,  arranged  in  circles  and  of  fan-work,  is. 
sustained  by  a  single  clustered  column,  of  the 
most  delicate  proportions.  The  porch  is  lighted 
by  windows  of  that  obtusely  pointed  description 
which  are  generally  found  in  buildings  of  the' 
Tudor,  or  latest.  English  style. 

An  ample  staircase  forms  the  ascent  to  the 
Hall,  which  was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey;  of 

°  We  apprebetid  tbe  Cardmal  n«Tfr  permitted  himself  to  be  pre* 
lenled  with  a  fice  to  the  front,  in  order  to  hide  the  Iom  of  his  eje  j 
and  the  •cnlptor  msj  bM«  followed  tbc  extunple  of  tbe  coDt^miia- 
ncjrpainton. 
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whom,  nnd  of  the  steps  by  which  tli«  found- 
ation of  Christ  Church  College  was  gradually  com- 
pleted, an  account  may  here  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  lofty-spirited  ecclesiostic,  in  whose  cnpacious 
mind  ori^inat^d  the  design  of  a  College,  meant 
lo  be  extensive  beyond  all  precedent,  was  bom  at 
Ipswich  in  Sufiblk,  in  tlie  year  l*?!.  The  voico 
of  common  fume,  echoing  th»t  of  his  enemies,  has 
made  Wolsey  the  son  of  a  butcher,-  but  this,  al- 
though, were  the  circumstance  really  so,  it  could 
reflect  no  discredit  on  him,  has  never  been  proved, 
and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  true.  That  he 
was  respectably  aUied,  appears  from  the  fact,  that, 
about  the  year  ISH,  Edward  Daundy,  Esq.  one 
of  the  most  rcspecliible  inhabitants  of  Ipswich, 
and  representative  of  the  borough  in  parliament, 
founded  in  the  church  cf  St.  Laurence  there  a 
chantry,  in  which  a  seculur  priest  was  to  officiate 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  relatives;  among  whom 
were  enumerated,  Thomas  Wolsey,  then  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  and  his  late  parents  Robert  and  Jane 
Wolsey.  Having  been  previously  instructed  in 
grammar  at  the  school  of  his  native  town,  Wolsey 
was  sent,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  'Mag<laien  Col- 
lege; where  that  eager  desire  of  distinction,  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  tin  ambition  ion  lofty  nnd 
insatiate  to  pass  without  censure,  but  which,  in 
(his  instance  at  least,  was  virlnous  and  tauibible, 
stimulated  him  to  exertions  that  were  rewarded  by 
a  degree  of  arts,  conferred  on  him  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen.  A  circumstance  so  unusual  procured 
for  him  the  appcUntion  cf  the  Buy  Bachelor, 
Shortly  afier  this  event,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
his  College;  and  having  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
ceeded to  a  Mastership  in  Arts,  he  was  subse- 
ijuently  appointed  teaclier  of  Magdalen,  grammar 


•chooL  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  vu  pre- 
■ented  to  tbe  Rectory  of  Lymington  in  Doraet- 
shire,  by  tlie  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  whose  three 
sosa  he  had  been  tutor.  Not  long  after  this,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  introduction 
to  King  Henry  VII.  by  whom  he  was  placed  on 
th&  list  of  royal  chaplains,  and  afterwards,  in  150B, 
mode  Dean  of  Lincoln ;  two  prebendal  stalls  in 
that  cathedral  being  added  to  the  last  named  piece 
of  preferment.  The  death  of  Henry,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  proved  no  inauspicious  event  to 
AVolsey.  Introduced  from  motives  of  policy  ta 
Henry's  successor,  he  quickly  ingraliaied  himself 
with  tbe  youthful  monarch,  and  that  so  com^ 
pletely,  that  his  introducer,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Win-. 
Chester,  had  the  mortification  to  behoul  his  own 
influence  in  the  royal  councils  wither  beneath 
that  of  the  very  man  whom  he  bad  brought  in  ta 
support  it. 

But,  even  to  enqiaej:^  disllncllj  itz  ^VCr» 
sleps  by  which  Wolsey  rapidly  ascended  to  such 
a  height  of  dignity,  opulence,  and  power,  as  no 
!&iglish  subject  had  ever  before  reached,  would 
considerably  ejiceed  our  limits;  suffice  it  therefore 
to  say,  that  besides  receiving  many  inferior  ap- 
pointments, civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  he  be- 
came successively  Almoner  and  Privy  Counselloc 
to  the  King,  CaJlon  of  Windsor,  Dean  of  York, 
Dean  of  Hereford,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Bishop  of  Toumay, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia.  The 
last  two  dignities  were  conferred  on  him  in  the 
year  iS14°.     In  IS16  hia  Holiness  the  Popeap- 

"  In  tbii  jtar  he  eammeaced  tlM  bnildinf;  of  Hunpton  Coort 
^riKc,  wtucb,  when  fiouhrd,  he  pretentcd  to  the  King,  wbot  i» 
ntan,  gin  the  Qvdinel  for  ■  raudenee  the  palace  of  SichwcoX 
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pointed  bim  his  Legate^  with  po^er,  in  En^ttat^ 
equal  to  that  of  the  papacy  itself,  llbe  lung  m 
Spain  and  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  respectiTely 
granted  him  a  pension;  and,  at  length,  on  th6 
resignation  of  Archbishop  Warham,  ne  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Woisey,  whose  revenues  are  supposed  hy  this 
lime  to  have  e«[ualled  thobe  of  the  Sovereign  him- 
self, now  assumed  «n  almost  regal  state.  His  kt~ 
vanta,  in  daily  attendance,  were  four  hundred  in 
Dumber.  His  6wn  personal  attendants  were  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  nine 
or  ten  of  whom  were  of  the  order  of  nobili^. 
In  his  chapel  were  a  dean,  a  subdean,  a  repeated 
ot  the  choir,  two  readers,  ten  singing  prieats* 
twdre  singing  men,  ten  tinging  children,  &c. 
The  furniture  of  his  chapel  was  also  iAconceivahly 
superb ;  and  no  fewer  than  forty-four  rich  copes, 
all  of  one  suit,  are  said  to  have  been  seen  worn 

i"  prcct';lon  st  tb?  tt'^^  time,    in  the  tnidsti 

however,  of  this  ostentatious  display  of  personal 

Eomp  and  splendour,  Wolsey,  who  appears  to 
ave  had  ever  at  heart  the  difTusion  of  learning, 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  good  of  the 
church,  while  he  provided,  within  his  own  man- 
sion, for  the  sons  of  his  numerous  attendants,  that 
education  which  would  be  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  public  life,  was  also  engaged  in  planning 
those  institutions,  which,  although  it  was  not  per- 
mitted him  to  execute  his  designs  in  the  way  and 
to  the  extent  that  he  had  proposed,  have  caused 
his  name  to  be  enrolled  among  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal benefactors  to  their  country. 

In  bis  judicial  capacity,  the  conduct  of  Wolsey 
is  aclcnowledged  to  have  been  unexceptionable. 
He  evinced  an  enlarged  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  jurispnidencs,  as  wdL  as  a 
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ready  and  penetrative  jaclgmeDt;  afid  he  iBaia- 
tained,  io  all  his  decisions)  a  rigorous  impartiality. 
In  1518,  the  University  of  Oxford  invested  him 
with  the  power  of  revising  and  correcting  the 
University  statutes,  a  singtUar,  but,  aa  it  provedj, 
not  ill  placed  mark  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

In  the  year  1591,  Wolsey,  whose  ambition  ap- 
pears to  have  always  pointed  thither,  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Papal  chair.  In  this  object  he 
did  not  succeed ;  but  he  received  from  the  Em- 
peror a  grant  of  an  annual  pension  of  nine  thou- 
sand crowns  of  ^old.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Durham;  about  which 
time  another  vacancy  having  occurred  in  ihe  Holy 
Sce^  he  renewed  his  attempt  to  be  elected  Pope, 
He  was  again  unsuccessful ;  but  he  received  from 
liis  more  Tortunate  competitor,  a  confirmation  of 
the  entire  papal  authority  in  England.  In  1528, 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Fox,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Wincbester,  and  resigned  the  see  of  Durham; 
as  he  had  done  that  of  Bath  and  WeTls,  on  beine 
ap]}ointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Durham.  Ana 
here  the  list  of  his  preferments  ends.  The  sudden 
and  total  reverse  of  fortune,  which  has  placed 
Wolsey'a  name  among  those 

"  which  pomt  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tide," 

was  now  at  hand.  His  apparent  reluctance  to  ik- 
cilitate  the  union  of  bis  capricious  master  with., 
Anne  Boleyn,  drew  upon  him  the  heavy  displeasure 
of  the  former;  and  so  active  was  the  resentment  of 
Henry,  that  the  end  of  the  year  1529  saw  Wol- 
sey stripped  of  all  his  property,  and  even  deprived 
of  the  income  accruing  from  his  preferments.  To 
detail  with  minuteness  the  whole  circumstances 
of-  his  downfall,  our  limits  forbid ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
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that  tlie  ^in  was  thua  total.  Earljr  in  l&5d, 
Kowever,  the  King  appeared  to  relent,  restored  to 
him  nearly  entire  his  archiepiscopal  revenues,  ap- 
pointed him  to  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  a 
thousand  marks  from  those  of  Winchester,  and 
tent  him  a  very  handsome  present  of  money  and 
Talusblea.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Cardinal  re- 
ceived an  order  to  repair  to  his  diocese  of  York. 
He  obeyed,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle 
of  Cawood;  where  he  employed  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality,  and  in  performing  deeds  of 
charity  and  beneficence.  He  was  now  beginning 
to  taste  a  tranquillity,  to  which,  amid  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  that  surrounded  him  in  the  days 
of  his  more  splendid  fortunes,  his  breast  must 
generally  have  been  a  stranger,  when  another 
mandate  from  the  stem  Henry,  required  his  im- 
mediate presence  in  the  capital,  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  set  out,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  achieve  the  journey.  On  the  Sfith 
of  November,  IfiSO,  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
Leicester  abbey ;  and,  telling  the  monks  that  he 
was  come  to  lay  his  bones  among  them,  was  a»- 
aisted  into  the  monastery;  where,  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  he  expired,  having  just  before  hi* 
death  uttered  the  memorable  and  often  quoted  ex- 
clamation, "  Had  I  served  my  God  as  faithfully 
"  as  I  have  served  my  King,  he  would  not  have 
*'  so  forsaken  me  in  my  old  age  "  I "  Thus  was  ter- 
minated the  career  of  him,  before  whom,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity,  the  proudest  nobles  had 
bent  the  knee  of  service,  Whose  friendship  the 

■  That  grot  Britith  nuitcr  ef  the  pictoriil  art,  Sir  jMhna 
RrfiioUi,  telected  tbii  Impresrive  occamnee  u  tb«  tnlifect  »f  a 
psinbDg,  vbich  bM  bMR  ■tjlcd  "  gmd,  finr,  ud  kigUj  admick- 
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most  powerful  Bovercigns  had  courte<],  and  witb 
whom  the  uipreme  pontiiF  himself  had  be«n  con- 
tent, to  share  his  authority. 

Although  the  time  and  place  of  the  CardinBl's 
departure  are  recorded,  not  a  stone  exists  to  mark 
the  place  where  his  ashes  repose".  His  character 
has  been  so  admirably  drawn  by  our  immortal 
dramatist,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
it  as  an  appropriate  conclu«on  to  this  bnef  m^ 
moir: 


-  From  Wh  cradle 


He  was  a  Bcholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ;  . 

Esceediag  wise,  fair  spoltea,  and  persuading : 
Z^ifty  and  sour  to  them  who  lov'd  him  not; 
But,  to  those  men  who  sought  him,  sweet  as  summef. 
And  though  be  was  uoaatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  Madsm, 
He  was  most  princely.     Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  which  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  !  one  of  which  fell  with" him,   , 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unflnisb'd,  yet  so  fiimoi^ 

"  Tbi*  isBVer;  (ingalsr  bet.  About  the  Jtu  ITie.Tarioo* 
mcmben  of  the  Society,  and  puticnlBrlj  Browne  Willii,  tooh 
great  and  landnble  piini  in  eDdearotiriDg  to  ascertein  the  exact 
place  of  Wotiey'i  Kpaltare;  but  their  endeavours  were  fruitiest. 
He  ii,  bowever,  known  to  hate  been  interred  within  the  precincts 
of  the  abbey  at  Lacetter.  We  qaote  tbe  following  frum  a  recent 
pablicaCloD.  "  One  John  Hssloe  tella  me,  tbat  his  giundfather, 
"  who  was  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Deronshire,  uid  lived  at 
"  the  ^bey  before  the  civil  wars,  digging  along  with  several 
"  olhers  in  that  part  of  the  garden  where  tbe  east  end  of  the 
"  abbey  church  was  known  to  have  stood,  found  several  stone 
"  coffins,  tbe  cavities  of  which  did  not  lie  uppermost,  ItHt  were  ' 
"  inverted  over  tbe  bodies.  That  among  these  he  discovered  Car- 
"  dinal  Wotsey's,  (Mr.Hasloefbrgets  by  what  means  he  knew  It,)  , 
"  which  the  Countess  would  not  iraffer  to  be  stirred,  bat  ordered 
"  tt  to  be  eOTcred  again ;  and  hia  graadbther  laid  a  great  he^p  of 
"  gravel  over  it,  that  he  might  know  tbe  plaee;  which  still  remains 
*•  tken."    tiUiTifiom  tht  &>JItiati. 
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So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  bo  rising. 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

In  the  year  1519,  tke  Cardinal  founded  at 
Oxford  lectures  for  Gteek,  Latin,  and'  Rhetoric 
These,  to  which  it  was  his  intention  to  add  se* 
veral  others,  were  read  in  the  Hall  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College.  Five  jears  afterwards,  he  an* 
nounced  to  the  University  his  intention  c^  found" 
ing  a  College*,  which  he  soon  comitienced  on  the 
present  site;  having  previously  obtained  from 
Pope  Clement  VII.  bulls  for  the  suppression  (^ 
twenty-two  priories  and  nunneries,  the  estimated 
revenues  of  which  were  n^rly  2000^  This  sum 
he  was  empowereil  to  settle  upon  his  Colleget 
which,  by  the  royal  letters  patent,  he  had  permis* 
uon  to  erect,  chiefly  on  the  site  of  the  suppressed 
priory  of  St.  FrideBWide*".  By  the  same  instru- 
ment, the  name  of  Girditial  Coliege  was  substi* 
tuted  for  that  which  had  been  prevtou'sjy  fixed 
upon,  nameiy,  "  TTie  College  of  Secttlar  Priests,'* 
It  was  yt  be  dedicated  to  the  prarse,  glory,  and 

*  In  15S7  Wolsej  foofiJrJ  hii  College  »l  Ipswich,  'and  de^ 
cUcd  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgia.  It  coiuUled  of  i 
Dein,  twelTB  Mculajr  Cuioni,  eight  Clerks,  lurd  eight  Chamtcn} 
t<^her  with  b  grunmsr  school.  The  site  of  this  ^onndation, 
which  wu  inlcndeil  u  a  auxtery  for  the  Cardinal's  College  at  0>- 
ferd,  was  that  of  the  priorr  of  St.  Peler  and  St.  Paol;  a  ball  for 
t&e  (apprei^Dn  of  which,  Wolsry  had  procured  from  the  Pope,  ti 
well  u  letters  pateat  far  the  site  and  esUte  from  the  King.  For 
tlt^  farther  eodowmeDt  of  the  Ipwich  Callefe,  the  Cardinal  pro- 
cured part  of  the  jioisrssioas  of  several  other  sappreited  monastic 
Mt^lishments  la  SoSbDi.  Scarcely,  howerer,  faad  the  fonndatioB 
been  completed,  whea  tVolaey'a  diignce  inwKed  it  ipto  Dtttf 
ruio.    Mo  part  of  the  huildings  u  now  TemtuDiog,  ncept  the  gat«> 

t  For  an  account  of  this  priory,  which  WM  ddC  of  the  twenty* 
two  nientioaed  above,  uid  also  of  Oaeoty  Abbey,  mentioned  a  little 
farther  OB,  we  must  niec  the  reader  ba  that  part,»f  «ur  *oluat 
^Kbicli  trtUt  of  the  Citj. 
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boDOur,  of  t))e  Holy  Trinityt  the  VtfRUi  Mary, 
St.  Frideswide,  and  All  Saints.  The  secular  clergy 
within  it  were  to  be  styled  the  Dean  aod  Canons 
secular  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.  Of  these  Canons 
the  number  was  to  be  sii^ty,  and  that  of  the  whole 
Society  one  hundred  and  bixty.  The  College  wai 
to  be  for  ail  the  usual  studies. 

In  the  year  1529-30,  on  the  ruin  of  Wolaey's 
fortunes,  this  noble  institution  sustained  a  shock 
almost  equal  to  dissolution ;  but,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1532,  King  Henry  VIII.  to  whose  fostering  care 
the  almost  heart-broken  Wolsey  had  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  earnestly  and  natheticaHy  r&. 
commended  the  College,  refounued  it,  (by  the 
name  of  Kme  Henry  the  VllltWt  College  in  Ox- 
ford,) for  a  Dean  and  twelve  Canon?,  who  were 
(o  form  s  Chapter,  or  body  corporate.  In  this 
stale  the  foundation  continued  till  May  SO,  1545^ 
when  the  Dean  and  Canons,,  one  pf  whom  was  tht 
celebrated  antiquary  Leland,  resigned  their  charter 
into  the  handa  of  the  King ;  by  whom  a  yearly 
pension  was  assigned  to  each. 

In  the  y,ear  in  which  the  King  refounded  the- 
Collcge,  the  oiagniiicent  Abbey  ot  Osency,  in  the- 
vcBtoro  suburbs  of  Oxford,  had  been  elevated 
uito  an  Kptscopal  See,  whieh,  on  this  (fissolutioiL 
ol  the  Society  of  King  Henry  the  Vlltth's-  Col- 
lege, was  translated  from  Oseney  to  the  vacant 
College.  The  latter  now  assumed  its  present; 
name  of  "  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  in  Or— 
'•ford  of  King  Henry  the  Vllllh's  fomdation,''- 
and  was  declared  to  consist  of  a  Bishop,  with  his- 
Archdcacon,  removed  from  the  church  of  Lincoln,, 
a  Dean,  and  eight  Canons.  On  the  Dean  and: 
Canons  all  the  estates  were  bestowed,  upon  con- 
4itjioa^ of ' their  maintaining  public  Professors  oC" 
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Divini^,  Hebrew,  and  Greek ;  one  hundred  Stu- 
dents in  theblogy,  arts,  or  philosophy;  eight 
Chaplains;  and  a  sufficient  choiri.  As  thus  esta- 
blished, the  Society  has  ever  since  continued ;  ex- 
cept indeed  that  an  additional  Studentship  waa 
founded  in  16C3,  by  William  Thurston,  E^. 
Various  sums  have  also  been  bequeathed  as  Ex- 
hibitions'. 

Ai  few  circumstmces  connected  with  so  impor- 
tant a  foundation  can  be  deemed  uninterestiiu^ 
ve  may  hope  to  be  excused  for  detaining  the 
stranger  yet  a  little  longer  from  fais  examinatioD 
of  the  Hall,  while  we  sketdi  the  progress  of  the 
buildings  in  the  great  quadrangle.  The  ceremony 
of  layinjf  the  foundation  stone',  (which  was  done 
by  the  Cardinal  himself  on  the  SOth  of  March, 
1525,)  was  conducted  with  unusual  pomp  and 
splendour.  When  it  was  over,  the  University,  &c. 
attended  divin#  service  in  the  church  of  St. 
Frideswide,  where  a  Latin  discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Bishop  i^  Lincoln  from  this  text,  Sam- 
etitia  adifkadt  tibi  domum.  Prov.  ix.  1.  To 
the  church  service  succeeded  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment. For  some  time  the  buildings  went  ra- 
pidly on',  but,  at  the  period  of  the  Carainal's  fell, 


'  ExhibitioDi  ■»  cert^n  uincal  rtjpeadf  .btqutathiid  to  uiiil 
'  Ue  poonr  cluia  of  Stodenti  in  itlnjuif  thii  ciiicnae*  of  bd  >cii- 
dcBik*!  ediuatioa,  aod  held  onlr  dniing  »  liaUcd  ttdw. 

■  Of  tbe  cartli  thrawD  np  in  cuknliag  Uw  fouBdatioiu,  nets 
fonned  the  cksnoing  mlhi  roond  Chritt  Church  meadow. 

■  Nicfaolu  TofitiiKj  WD  muter  of  the  worki,  and  Dmj  Griflth 
oranetr.  Tbe  itorw  m*  brought  frou  qnarrk*  in  ths  udgh- 
bouhood.     The  nuwt  tkilful  utiiti  in  piinl.iog  uid  gUu-iUiiuBK 

'  vcre  engojied,  &nd  iu,  tbe  difleient  oferatire  deputanenu  seieral 
hundred!  of  mirluocn  were  emplojed.    According  to  ■  MS,  in  the 
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a  total  Buapenuon  of  operatEons  took  place.  The- 
estates  set  apart  by  the  Cardinal  for  the  endow- 
ment, not  having  been  legally  made  over  to  the 
College,  became  the  property  of  the  King ;  and 
although,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  latter  was 
prevailed  on  to  refound  the  Society,  no  farther 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  building, 
till  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  When  the 
sospension  took  place,  the  Kitchen  and  Hall  were 
built,  and  the  eastern,  southern,  and  part  of  the 
western  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were  also  nearljr 
conntpl^edt 

A  chapel  too,  the  venerable  chnrch  of  St. 
Frkleswide,  being,  it  should  seem,  either  not  sufii- 
ciently  smcious,  or  not  suffiei^itiy  splendid,  to 
accord  with  the  Founder's  views,  had  beeii  begun 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  quadrangle".  But  it 
was  not  till  1666,  that,  undw  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
John  Fell,  the  quadrangle  was  coinpleted.  The 
ground  in  the  cmtre  was  then  "ileepened  in  a 
sqaare  form,  the  walks  wore  laid  out,  and  the 
basin  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  area. 

Let  us  now  take  a  surV^  of  the  Hall,  which, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  was  beilt  by  Wolsey, 
and  evidently  bears  the  stamp  of  his  capacious 
mind,  and  magnificent  spirit.  Since  his  time, 
however,  it  has  undergone  some  alterations',  and 
-received  several  partial  repairs.  The  flooring,  in 
particular,  which  is  now  composed  of  stone,  was 
originally  formed  of  green  and  yellow  tiles,  the 

B^idldtin  Librlu;,  the  bailding  expencet  for  u  single  f  ur  tmoiiatcd 
to  7i'36l.  1:  erf. 

>■  Put  of  its  foatidationa  msf  yet  be  smii  in  one  of  the  ganleoi 
north  of  (he  qBHAmigle. 

■  One  of  the«c  WM  id  conaeqoeiHW  ef  ■  Are,  vbirA  broke  out' on 
Candlemu  etc,  1719^0,  toA  gnMy  dam*^  tbc  root 
S3 
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Qoat'of  wliich  Was  455/.  Viewing  tbe  Hall  in  k» 
present  stute,  the  ample  and  elegant  pointed  win-. 
dowR,  especially  an  extremely  iine  one  in  a  recess 
near  the  somh-western  corner  of  the  room,  the 
wain&cottiii^  covered  with  the  breathing  re«ein> 
blance*  of>  iUustrioua  dead,  and  the  lofty  oaken 
^oof,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  carvings,  per- 
forations, and  peadants,  intersperwxl  with  giidjng^ 
must  impress  ev«ry  behoider.  with  wlmiralion  and 
delight.  At  the  npper  end  of  the  rooBi  is  an  ele. 
vatcd  portion,  of  flooring  ascended  by  three  steps. 
Conts  armorial  fidly  emblazoned  are  ranged  in 
profusion  around  the  cornice.  Qf  the  portraits,  n 
complete  list  of  which  wfll  be  found  in  th?  af>^ 
pendix,  the  foUowiog  haw  been  particularized  a& 
(unong  the  oiore  strlliing.  Cardinai  Wolsey,  an 
original  half-lengthi  in  one  comec  of  the  picture 
a  window^  thrK)ugb  which  appears  a  perspective 
view  of  tbe  Hall;  King  Henty  VIIL  whole 
length;  Dr.  Nichols  and  Archbishop  Bobkisonj 
bntii  by  Reynohls;  Lord  Mans&eld;  the  Duke 
of  Portland ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  an  antique 
dress,  wearing  a  hoop,  and  holdipt;  in  her  hand 
p|te  of  those  curiously  constructed  and  delicately 
beautiful  fans  of  feathers,  which,  in  hqr  rei^, 
were  fabricated  at  yery  great-expence  us  an  article 
nf  finery;  Bishop  Compton,  by  Leiy;  Dr. Busby^ 
a  very  fine  portrait^ at  hi$  side  an  attendant  pupil'; 
Bishops  Sanderson  and  Smallwell;  Archbishop 
Agar,  by  Roniney;  and  Sir  Jobn  Skynner,  by 
Gainsborough. 
In  consequence  of  Christ  Churcb  having  bcen^ 

T  A  (ood  bust,  b;  R;ibnuA,  of  l.bii  Tcrj  cclcbnted  pniwptor, 
.  conatituto  DIM  of  the  ornammti  of  (he  Cammao-raom,  ia  which 
WB  alw  Bwnr  «ituB*iU«  poitnuM-    TU>  iood  u  utoMed  nadn 
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■iAice  iU/fuuRdatbntbe  lesMcDce  of  oar  KingK 

oil  their. viaitv  to  tke  University,  this  Hall  hw 
fr«quefitly  been  the  acme  of  that  spleudid  fn^ 
tivity,  vith  vhich,  in  ibrmer  days,  it  wrs  the  cus- 
tom to  entertaia  royalty.  King  Henry  YIIL 
paid,  in  1533»  the  first  royal  visit  alter  the  death 
of  WolsGv;  and  hiis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Jlcgenf,  iQ  ISH)  th«  W.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
-Jamps  I.*  and  Charles  I.  weve  etilerlaiiied  here 
.with  dramatic  repretentfttioos,  a  very  amuRljig  ao> 
count  of  which  is  given-  by  Wood,  in  bU  Annals, 
who  attributes,  ana  it  seems  justly,  the  invention 
of  moveable  scenea  to  the  Scbolara  of  Chtiat 
Chur«h. 

Attached  to  this  College  is  the  Cathedral  of 
the  diocese,  once  the  church  belonging  to  the 
-prioxyof  St.  Fndesvide;  which,  although  it  never 
equalled  in  magnitude  the  rest  of  our  dioeesan 
^hurohes,  and  ia  greatly  curtailed  of  its  original 
proportions',  yet  considering  the  whole  together^ 
we  confidently  pronounce  to  be'  a  building,  from 
the  examination  of  which  the  anticjuary  and  pious 
admirer  of  church  architecture  wilt  receive  delight 
.as  well  as  infornrntioji.     We  have  the  names  of 

"  In.  1 6S 1  Jusf  (  I.  «u  prMcnl  at  tbe  perfsntiAiKc  of  Barton, 
Holyday'i  Ccapedy  of  Itxayiftii',  or  theMarriiig*  of  tho  Artij 
whkb,  however,  proved  lO  fittk  to  hi>  M^eaty'i  ittU,  that  he 
me  lercnl  tkne)  lo  ge,  bat  vu  pceieirted  by  tbe  enWeUiet  at 
hu  courtieri,  wbo  rqinaented  tn  bim  Ike  mortifisatian  tbat  biii 
retiring  would  eaiue.  The  erideoC  impatience  however  of  tb» 
,  fOJ*l  auditor  pnuhieed  tbe  following  tpigniBi : 

■■  At  Ctiriit  Church  Marriage  done  befora  the  King, 
''  Lest  tbat  those  siatei  aboold  want  ta  offering, 
"  The  King  himaelf  did  olFer.-wbst,  I  praj  ?  0 
"  He  oSend  twice  or  thrice  to  go  awaj."        ^ 
■  Tillj  feet  of  the  nave,  and  tb*  whote  wectem  lide  of  tbe  ad- 
.Jtuoing  cloiiter,  were  palled  down  bf  itskwr'*  directtsn,  wlnik 
pnyv>tion  mi  nulung  Sot  Ujing  the  fbuodktioD  of  his  Collegt. 
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learned  men  in  coOfimatUiti  ittf  «iiF  t^inioQ,  that 

it  is  truly  a  venerabU  and  interetthlg  s{>Mimbn'of 

-oar  national  architecture,  Dotwithstanding  the  tin- 
inviting  af^earance  of  ita  exterior.  The  chief 
entrance  isfrom  asmall  quadrangnlar  court,  into 
which  we  descend  by  a  lev  stqw,  leading  irom 
the  eastern  side  of  the  porch  drM^  described. 
Along  three  sides  of  this  court,  which  has  an  al- 
moat  gloomy  solemnity  of  aqiect,  a  cloister  ex- 
tends. It  is  a  circunwtimce  much  to  be  re^^tted, 
that,  owing  to  the  close 'adjacency  of  bnildtng,  &c. 
no  gixid  exterioTTiew  o»the  south  side  of  the  oourch 
can  be  obtained.  Unlike  thoae  of  the  cloisters  of 
New  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  the  windows,  or  ra- 
dier  arched  opebings  of  this  cloistsr,  are  wholly 
unfurnished  -with  munnions  or  tracery. 

Christ  Chubcu  CATiBEnitAi.  is  built  in  the 
unialfbrm  of  a  cross.  Its  dim^wons  are  aa  fol- 
lows; entire  length  from  east  to  west,  154  feet; 
length  of  the  transept,  102  feet;  breudth  of  the 
naTe  and  side  aisles,  54  feet ;  height  of  the  nave, 

-41^  teet;  of  the  choir  37i ;  of  the  steeple,  whidi 
rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  choir 
with  the  transepts,  144  feet.  The  whole  exterior 
of  the  structure  bespeaks  great  antiquity,  although 

'  the  dissimilarity  of  style  observable  in  various 
parts  of  the  edifice  proclaims  them  to  have  be^i 

.  constructed  at  diSer^it  times.  No  documents 
exist,  by  which  the  date  of  foundation  can  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained'*;  but,  as  a  late  eminent  antiquary 
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Two  celetmtcd  uitlqiiaria,  boirenr,  Dngdalc  uid  Browne 
'■•   *Mign  ita  fbnnd»tioD  to  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.  by  wfaoa 
HiioDi  of  the  priory  of  St.  Fiidawide  were  increited,  kod 
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(Mr.  King)  observes,  severflt  parts  of  the  edifice 
indicate  a  Saxon  origin.  The  small  towers,  &r 
instance,  at  the  end  of  the  northern  transejrt,  and 
those  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  building, 
display  small  ornamentBl  Saxon  arches,  turned 
upon  round  pilasters.  The  learned  antiquary 
might  have  explained  why  these  turrets  appear  so 
awkward  and  elevated  above  the  general  parapet 
of  the  structure ;  it  is  owing  to  the  ridged  roof  of 
diingles  whlc^  ^ood  between  them  having>'been 
taken  away,  and  a  flat  leaden  roof  siibaMtuted^ 
which  leaves  them  in  that  unmeaning  and  an- 
anpported  situation.  The  southern  transept  alsot 
exntbits  small  circular  headed  windows  of  the 
Saxon  kind;  besides  which,  the  pillars  of  the 
nave,  the  ffreat  entrance  doorway,  and  the  en-<- 
trance  to  the  Chapter^Hause,  are  in  the  nme 
style.  In  other  parte  of  the  exterior,  the  -early 
pointed  style  is  chiefly  prevalent,  although  a  few 
windows  of  larger  size,  and  more  ornamental  ch^ 
racter,  proclaim  themselves  of  later  date.  That 
»t  the  end  of  the  northern  transept,  for  instancy 
was  inserted  between  the  towers  before  mentioned) 
about  the  time  of  King  Henry  VI. 

The  whole  «tterior  of  the  fabric,  and  the  north- 
ern  eide  of  the  nave,  the  central  tower  excepted, 
is  embattled.  This  tower,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the  place  of  a  former  and 
much  more  loRy  one,  is  very  massive,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  low  octi^nal  spire,  the  lower  part  of 
whicU  presents,  towards  the  four  cardinal  points, 
a  handsome  pointed  window,  projecting  perpen* 
dicuiarly  from  the  plane  of  the  spire.  '1  he  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  elegantly  ornamented  with  a 
continued  series  of  tall,  narrowly-pointed  arches  j 
the  two  central  <me»  of  which,  on  each  side,  ar« 
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larger  Umn  tlio  rest,  and  have  their  upper  sectibnr 
picreed  into  windows.  The  angles  of  the  totr^ 
swell  into  a  kind  of  rounded  diminishing  buttresfiet^ 
which  support  four  slender  turrets,  ornaoicDted 
with  columnar  pilasters,  and  termtflating  in  erock- 
etted  pyramids.  In  this  steeple  are  ten  rinely  toned 
bella,  which  once  belonged  to  Oaener  Ahbey,  and 
are  ^med  as  the  "  Merry  Christ  Church  BelW 
of  Dr.  Aldrich's  inspiriting  glee.  Well  did  theii 
silver-sounding  mdody  deserve  to  bs  so  cele- 
brated t 

The  interior  of  the  nave  is  in  the  Saxon  style 
of  arcliitectare.  Massive  columns,  the  capiuds 
of  which  are  very  elegant,  and  exhibit  that  variety 
of  embellishment  for  which  Saxon  architects  so  ge- 
nerally  laboured,  support  large  semicircular  arches, 
by  which  the  separation  is  formed  between  the  nave 
and  its  aisles.  On  the  southern  side  of  ihe  for- 
mer, near  the  entrance  into  the  southern  transept^ 
is  an  antique  ofifeen  pulpit,  curiously  embeHished 
with  carving,  from  which  the  University  sermons 
are  occasionally  preached.  In  the  northern  transept, 
we  still  6nd  the  Saxon  style  prevalent,  mixed, 
however,  with  various  Norman  alterations  and 
additions.  Tfte  cAoir^is  paved  wilh.black  and  white 
marble'',  and  is  canopied  by  a  gceatly-  admired 
leo^  put  up>  as  ts  generally  received,  by  "Wolseyi 

a  Thii  WW  li3d  down  io  KaO^  it  viitb  tiim  tbe  lUltt  wet* 
MMwcd,  Mid  mint  of  the  old  windom,  ia  which  Xie  hiitorj  <i£ 
St.  PriduKide,  &c.  wu  rcprexoted,  were  remored.  Thne  wen 
replued  b;  new  onet,  the  work  of  AbrBham  Via  Linge.  The 
htter  wtte  i][  marked  ont  for  dettruction,  and  lomt  utnall^  de- 
■trOTcd,  by  one  of  the  bnaticil  lealoti  of.  Uia  Utarpatioo,  luuiied 
Henry  Witkinsan,  wbom  tbe  Parluunent  had  ^ipointcd  Tisitor. 
Fortunal*!)!,  however,  iDine  of  them  were  preierred  from  destruc- 
tion, by  beio^  take^  down  Udcottoetled  prvriMuljtt 
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))ut,  McordiiJf;  to  sdtne',  by  Bishop  Kin^,  the  flrit 
prdate  who  wore  the  Oxonian  mitr^  ant!  the  ]aA 
Abbot,  as  well  as  only  Bishop)  of  Oseney.  Ovef 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  a  fine  or^an,  on 
which  the  services  of  the  chnrcfa  iire  accompanied 
twice  every  day,  namely,  at  %ai  and  half-past 
three,  Sundays  and  bolydays  excq)tcd,  whea 
morning  service  b^ins  at  eight. 

The  great  eastern  window  contains  a  fine  paint- 
ing, by  William  Price,  after  a  design  by  Sit 
Jalnes  Thomhill.  The  eu^ject  is  the  Nativiiyi 
besides  which,  the  window  exhibits  portraits  ot 
Henry  VIII.  an^d  'Cardinal  Wolsey*.  AmoD?  the 
other  windows  may  be  particularized  the  follow 
ing:  one  in  the  north  aisle,  painted  by  Isaac 
Oliver,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  and  presented 
by  Moi  to  the  College.  It  represents  the  Ddi^ 
ceraiice  (ffSt.  Peter  frtfm  prison,  by  the  Angel,  and 
bears  the  date  170O:  three  by  Abraham  Van 
LHngej  namely,  one  in  the  tiorth  aisle,  containing 
{tie  Hntory  f^  Jonah;  another  representing  th« 
DestrwAkn  <y  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  and  a  thirds 
the  subject  of  which  is  Clirist  dispatb^  with  the 
Doctors.  The  last  named  window  is  in  the  Divi^' 
nlw  Chapel. 

In  the  first  window  of  the  southern  aisle  of  thd 
choir  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Bishop  King,  remarka- 
ble for  excellence  of  execution  and  vividness  of 
colouring.  Coats  of  arms,  inscriptions,  and  vo^ 
rious  recovered  remnants  dF  the  old  painted  glas^ 
are  tastefully  distributed  afnong  the  other  windows 
of  "die  Cathedral ;  but  they  wiliscarcely  attract  the 
aittentioH  of  him  who  shall  have  been  engaged  iil 

*  Ttrit  window  ii  lud  to  b»t  eoit  Dr.  Binh,  by  Jihiam  it  wh 
pieuaMl  M  tke  CoUcgv,  tfa(  lom  of  tool. 
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etHitetnplatiiig  the  worki  of  Van  Lit^e,  Price,  tu. 
Viewing  these  works,  our  emotions  are  in  perfect 
iisiion  with  ihoaeof  the  poet;  and  we  too  could 
«xclaim, 

Wi&  «>g1e  eye  tranapoited  genius  views 
Yon  beaven-tav^ht  artists  blend  their  hallowed  hues: 
Hues,  that  the  vulgar  race  of  tints  surpass. 
And  breathe  for  ever  on  recording  glass. 
Age  will  but  mellow  the  celestial  stains. 
While  sun-beams  struggle  through  the  storied  panes. 
The  monutnents  in  tliia  venerable  fabric  are 
numerous,   and    many  of    them   inscribed   with 
names  which  have  been   left  with  distinguished 
bonour  in  life's  book.     Most  eminent  members 
of  the  Society,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  have 
here  a  memorial.    Only  a  few  ancient  monuments, 
however,  will  our  limits  permit  us  to  notice  parti- 
cularly.    In  the  Dormitory,  an  aisle  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Frides- 
wide,  who  died  October  IH,  740.     This  tomb  is 
of  the  altar  kind,  and  supports  a.  lofty  shrine,  su- 
perbly adorned  with  pinnacles  and  tracery.     Be- 
hind the  shrine  was  constructed  a  small  oratory> 
to  which,  as  the  much  worn  steps  leading  to  it 
plainly  evince,   devotees    resorted    in    consider- 
able numbers.     A  monument  near  the  shcine  of 
St.  Frideswid^   commemorates   Lady   Elizabeth 
MoDtaeute,  Whose  effigy,  at  full  length,  splendidly 
apparelled  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  is  recum- 
bent on  the. tomb.     Among  other  benefactionSf 
.4his  lady,  who  died  in  1353,  conveyed   to  the 
priory  the  piece  of  ground  called  Christ  Church 
meadow.     The  figure  on  a  neighbouring  tomb* 
of  a  man  in  armour,  is  generally  suppose  to  re- 
present Sir  Henry  Bathe,  Justiciary  of  England 
in  1S53.     A  fourth  monument,  which  bears  an 
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^&gf  »fth  the  feet  resting  on  a  lion,  is  thought 
to  be  that  of  Guimond  tlie  first  prior,  who  tfied 
in  1149.  Another,  bearing  on  iti  sides  and  front 
the  device  of  an  inkhorn  and  penoase,  is  comme- 
morative  of  n  benefactor  to  the  convent,  named 
James  Zonch,  who  died  in  1 503.  But  on  none 
<tf  these  five  monuments  can  any  inscription  now 
be  traced. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and 

Sening  into  the  eastern  cloister,  is  the  Chapteb- 
OUSE,  an  exceedingly  fine  room,  which,  in  the 
gfoin-work  of  its  elegant  roof,  displays  much  of 
the  characteristic  lightness  of  the  English  style, 
and  offers  besides,  in  a  valuable  assemblage  of  an- 
cient and  modem  portraits,  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  the  curious  tourist.  The  con- 
Dtruction  of  this  beautiful  appendage  to  the  Cathe- 
dral is,  by  Browne  Willis,  referred  to  the  age  of 
Henry  HI,  at  which  time,  according  to  his  opi- 
iiion,  the  Chap6l  in  which  Latin  prayers  are  read 
was  also  bnllt.  The  entrance  to  the  Chapter- 
Honse^  as  was  intimated  before,  is  completely  in 
the  Saxcm  stylet 

Quitting  the  venerable  structure  of  which  we 
have  thus  ra^dly  sketcheil  the  principal  featuress, 


^  The  two  CbKpels  in  which  the  Deana  uid  CkDoni  arc  intemd 
draerrc  ^lo  to  be  impected. 

t  The  present  BUhop  of  Oxford  ii  the  Hon.  Dr.  Edirard  Le^^, 
who  ■ucceeded  tbe  Ute  PrelMe,  Dr.  V.  Jxison,  in  the  jm 
ISI<!.  Tbg  epiuopal  reiidcnce  i>  it  Cnddetden,  ■  Tillage  abont 
KTcn  milei  fitiin  Oxford,  in  a  lonlta -easterly  direction.  Tb«  6nt 
patace  at  thii  Tillage  wa>  built  by  Dr.  Bsncroft,  and  Gnisherl  m 
IflSS.  Dnring  the  ciril  wmr  the  palace,  ao  recnrtly  conitracted, 
ii^  destroyed,  lot  the  ParUamentaiiant  should  convert  it  into  a 
gattiioii.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Fell  obont  the  year  IA7II, 
Like  the  former  one,  the  present  palace  cootnna  a  chapel. 
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and  returning  ioto  the  Hall-porcfa,  we  find  a  thiitl 
flight  of  steps  leading  into  what  is  termed  the 
0}urt  of  tlie  Grammar  School;  in  the  smitherB 
side  of  which,  its  front  partially  obscured  by 
shrubbery,  and  wearing  very  much  the  appear- 
Auce-of  a  handsome  modern  dwelling  house,  stands 
the  New  Anatomical  Theatre.  It  was  begun 
to  be  built  about  the  year  1 776-  Great  part  of  the 
expence  of  building  it  was  defrnyedf  and  a  very  iibe^ 
rat  stipend  for  the  Lecturer  provided,  by  a  legacy 
of  20,000i.  bequeathed,  for  these  and  other  bene^ 
volent  and  Judicious  purposes,  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Lee,  physician  to  George  ll.  The  northern  side 
of  this  court  is  formed  by  the  Hall,  which,  viewed 
even  in  this  direction,  has  an  appearance  scarcely 
less  august  than  when  seen  trom  the  grand  qua- 
drangle. 

The  only  portions  of  the  Cr^lege  edifices  yet 
remaining  to  be  noticed  are,  the  Chaplains^ 
Court,  a  small  quHdraiigle "  south-east  of  the 
great  one,  and  some  buildings  which  adjoin  to 
the  Chaplains'  court  on  the  east.  The  first  of 
tliese,  beneath  which  is  carried  a  passage  leading 
from  the  cloister  to  the  meadows,  was  completed 
in  1072.  The  latter  were  erected  six  years  after- 
wards, on  the  site  of  some  houses  built  by  Philip 

l<  This  qnadr*i>g1e,  and  the  *djaiDing  bnildings  on  the  eut,  iin 
built  on  the  site  of  k  put  of  the  priorj  of  St.  FrideEwide,  the 

Vtili  of  the  lefMtofj  of  which  tona,  it  is  laid,  p«rt  of  the  nartb- 
em  range  of  buildlaga.  On  part  of  the  toutbera  tide  ttooil  an 
Ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Lucia,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
IBCOnd  fauodatiaa  of  the  College,  was  the  place  in  which  the  hooki 
helongipg  to  the  Socielj  were  reposited.  When  the  pre«nt  mag- 
liificcut  Librai;  wai  built,  this  ch^el  wai  convertal  into  chsm- 
bsfs,  with  two  lecture  rooma  on  the  ground  floor.     Chalmen, 
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King,  Auditor  of  the  College,  in  the  year  ISSS^ 
and  which,  in  1669,  had  been  destroyed  by  an  ac- 
ddental  fire '. 

Within  the  extreme  limits  of  the  establishment, 
are  comprehended  excellent  gardens,  belonging  to 
the  Dean  and  Canons.  The  wide  gravel  walk,  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Chrint  CltuTch  Walk,  is 
also^  with  the  adjoining  meadow,  a  part  of  the 
College  property.  The  former  is  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  in  bordered  by 
rows  of  shady  elms,  and  affords  enchanting  views 
of  the  village  of  Iffley^  and  the  richly  cultured 
banks  of  the  winding  Isis. 

Our  tour  of  the  Colleges  is  now  completed; 
but  there  yet  remain  to  be  visited  five  unincorpo- 
rated academical  establishments,  named  Hailsj 
to  each  of  which,  after  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, we  must  next  pay  a  short  visit.  Previously 
to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Colleges,  alL 
the  students  who  visited  Oxford  were  lodged  in 
4iouses  that  belonging  to  the  citizens,  and  were 
denominated  sometimes  Inns,  sometimes  Hostels, 
or  Halls.  These  Houses  or  Halls,  each  of  which 
was  under  the  government  of  its  own  Principal^ 
were  never,  after  being  once  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  Students,  permitted  to  receive  any 
Other  destination,  unless  by  exprcKS  permission  of 
the  University,  Neither  conid  a  pioprietor  advance 
his  rent,  without  permission  (riven  so  to  do,  after 
a  taxation,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  house,  by  two 

'  Beiidet  the  fire  rec«rdeil  in  tbc  text,  we  hsTF  to  notice  oh, 
vbich  broke  out  in  1S09,  in  tbe  lODtbera  dlviaion  of  Ibe  graX. 
qnwlruigle,  knd  for  some  time  woie  a  very  tbreatening  npprKnince, 
tut  wu  at  length  foTtanatel;  extiuguiihed,  without  lActii^  lh» 
eMcnoi  of  the  boililiBS. 
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maaten  on  the  one  bide,  and  two  citizens  on  tlw 
other,  all  of  whom  were  sworn  to  arbitrate  justly. 
No  fewer  than  three  hundred  of  these  Halls  are 
said  to  have  been  in  academical  occupation  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Of  about  two  hundred  (M 
them,  the  names  and  situations  of  most  of  whi<^, 
with  various  particulars  respecting  them,  were  ra- 
covered  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Wood, 
an  account  is  ffiven  in  Sir  John  Peshall's  edition 
of  Wood's  Oxford.  As  Colleges  were  established, 
the  number  of  Halls  decreased.  At  the  present 
day>  only  five  remain,  and  one  even  of  these  ha* 
been  long  deserted  as  a  place  of  study.  The  re- 
maining four  are,  however,  still  well  attended, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  enriched  by  the 
founding  of  Exhibitions.  Each  of  these  Halls  is 
governed  by  a  Principal,  whose  income  arises 
Ttoia  the  rent  paid  by  the  Students  for  their 
chambers.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  U 
Visitor  of  the  Halls,  and,  with  one  exception,  no- 
minates to  the  Headships  of  the  whole.  With 
respect  to  academical  prlvil^es,  the  Students  of 
these  Halls  are  on  precisely  the  same  footing  m 
those  of  Colleges. 

As  public  structures,  the  Halls  possess  little 
claim  to  particular  notice.  The  buildings  which 
compose  them'  are,  however,  arranged  in  a  qua- 
drangular form,  and,  besides  being  suflBcientiy 
commodious,  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  in  a 
style  which  al  once  proclaim  theii  affinity  to  the 
Colleges. 

Adjoining  on  the  east  to  Merton  College  is 

ST.  ALBAN  HALL, 

the  exterior  and  interior  appearance  of  the  qua- 
drangle of  which,  though  plfuo^  is  very  res[>«cti- 
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able.  So  Wdjr,  indeed,  as  the  year  1 788,  the 
Boatbern  side  waa  rebuilt  by.  Dr.  Handolph,  then 
Principal.  The  name  of  the  Hall  was  derived 
from  Robert  de  Sancto  Albano,  a  citizen  of  Ox- 
ford in  the  time  of.  King  John.  Contiguous  to  it 
OD  the  wect-was  Nuns'' or  Nunne  Hall,  so  called 
from  its  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  Littlemore,  near 
Oxford;  and  which,  being  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  annexed  to  Alban  Hall,  was,  together  with 
the  latter,  placed  under  the  government  of  one 
Principal,  appointed  by  Merton  College.  In  the 
aucceedinfz  reign,  the  two  Halls  were  formed  into 
one  building,  which,  in  the  reign  of  the  eighth 
Henry,  was  granted,  by  the  name  of  Alban  Halt, 
to  Geoi^  Owen,  that  monarch's  &vourite  physi- 
cian. From  Dr.  George  Owen,  it  came  by  two 
or  three  intermediate  proprifltcws  to  the  Society  of 
Merton  College,  to  whom  the  premises  still  be- 
long. 

On  the  western  sido  of  Magdalen  Coll^  is 

ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN  HALL, 

the  neat  buildings  of  which  are  almost  hidden 
from  view  by  a  row  of  majestic  elms,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Bridge  Street.  This  Hall  is,  by 
some,  said  to  have  bei^n  built  about  the  year  1353  ; 
but  others  ascribe  its  erection  to  William  of 
Waynfl^te,  who.  in  Ht<0,  established  it  as  a  grant- 
mar  school,  whence  it  was  called  Grammar  Hall, 
and  suhsequently,  the  premises  having  been  en- 
larged, and  students  admitted  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  other  Hulls,  Mairdalen  Hall.  Students  have 
ever  since  resorted  to  it  in.  considerable  numhers. 
*  The  benefactions  to  it  also  have  heen  neither  few, 
uor  inconsiderable.  A  grammar  school,  for  th«. 
t3 
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education  of  sixteen  ChoristerB  of  Magdalen  Co^ 
loge,  seems  to  form  part  of  the  buildings  of  the' 
Hall;  but  the  whole  of  this  house  of  learning 
stands  on  ground  which  originally  formed  part  or 
the  sile  of  the  College,  and  it  is  still  the  freehold 
of  that  Society.  There  is  now  a  neat  Chapel 
and  a  Library,  the  latter  of  which  was  built,  by 
Principal  Henry  Wilkinson,  about  the  year  1656. 
This  Principal's  father  also  held  the  Heailsliip, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  the  buildings.  In  the 
Iteft'Clory  is  a  portroit  of  Tyndal,  tlie  celebrated 
translator  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  first  British 
martyrs. 

On  account  of  this  Hall's  standing  in  the  way 
of  those  improvements  which  have  been  so  long 

firojected  at  the  College  adjoining,  an  Act  of  Par- 
iament  has  lately  passed,  enabling  the  President 
and  Fellows  to  tal<e  down  the  whole  of  this  Hall; 
and  when  the  dissolved  College  of  Hertford  shall 
have  been  put  into  a  state  of  complete  rep.iir,  the 
Principal  and  other  members  of  the  Hall  will  re- 
move to  and  become  established  at  the  site  of 
Hertford,  which  will  hereafter  be  called  Magdalen 
Hull. 

Opposite  to  the  eastern  side  of  Queen's  College, 
we  iind 

ST.  EDMUND  HAI^L, 

the  street-front  of  which,  although  wholly  devoid 
of  ornament,  contributes,  with  its  arched  gateway 
and  its  .windows  of  ancient  form,  an  interesting 
feature  to  the  fine  architectural  group,  produced 
by  the  Hall  itself.  Queen's  College  and  Chapel, 
and  the  ancient  church  of  St,  Peter  in  the  East. 
The  hoary  tower  and  mouldering  walls  of  the 
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latter^  partially  concealed  by  the  dark  foliage  of  a 
spreading  yew  tree,  rise  in  venerable  dignity,  and 
bound  the  prospect  in  front. 

The  western  and  northern  Bides  of  the  quadran- 
;le  of  Edmund  Halt  are  neat  and  compact,  but 
southern  side  has  an  unfinished  air.  On  the 
east,  is  a  building  constructed  of  stone,  orna- 
mented in  front  with  three  quarter  columns, 
which  contains  the  Chapel  and  the  Libraby. 
The  latter  building  only,  with  the  ante-chapelj 
ctrikfs  the  view,  the  Chape)  itself  extending  be- 
hind New  College  garden.  The  establishment 
of  this  Hall,  as  a  place  of  study,  took  place  before 
the  yenr  1317.  It  was  efficled,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  University,  by  the  Canons  of  Oseney, 
into  whose  hands  the  premises  had  come  by  pur- 
chase in  the  year  1269.  Ihe  name  of  the  Hall 
is  derived  from  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  (he  reign  of  Henry  III.  After  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  Henry  VIII,  granted 
it  to  two  Oxford  citizens,  from  whom,  through  the 
hands  of  two  intermediate  proprietors,  respec- 
tively, named  "William  Burnell,  Gent,  and  Wil- 
liam Devenysh  or  DennysoOj  Clerk,  (the  latter 
was  Provost  of  Queen's,)  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Queen's  College;  the  Society  of 
which,  previously  stipulating  with  the  Chancellor, 
that  the  right  of  nominating  a  Principal  to  the 
Hall  should  be  Eolely  and  for  ever  vested  in  the 
College,  re-established  it,  in  1550,  as  a  place  of 
Htudy.  The  western  side  of  the  court  was  built 
by  Principal  Airay,  in  1635;  the  Refectory  and  the 
rooms  over  it,  in  If.'SD.  The  Chapel,  wtiich  is  a 
very  neat  building,  waiuscoited  uiili  cedar,^  and 
adorned  with  an  aitar-piece  representing  our  Sa- 
viour bearing  the  cross;  and  the  Library,  which 
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has  been  inereued  l^  variotu  bequcE^;  wwe  built 
in  1680,  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Pentoo, 
B.  D.  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  then 
Principal  of  the  HbII.  The  northern  side  of  the 
quadrangle  was  repaired  early  in  the  last  century. 
To  this  Hall  belonged  Peter  Gierke  or  I'ayne,  a 
Tehement  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  WicktiSe, 
both  in  Oxford  and  in  the  Council  of  Basil,  1435: 
Dr.  Aglionby,  who  bad  a  coosiderable  hand  in 
the  auUiorizcd  translatiofi  of  the  New  Testament: 
Dr.  Mill,  whose  inestimable  edition  of  the  Cfred^ 
Testament,  with  various  Eeadings,  was  published 
about  a  fortnigjit  before  his  death  ;  Dr.  Shnw,  the 
well  known  traveller :  and  many  otberg,  who  have 
benefited  the  world  Uy  their  learning  and  publi~ 
cations,  lo  this  Society  also  belonged  the  late 
learned  and  zealoui  antiquary  Thomas  Hearnea 
who  was  born  at  Littleford  Green,  in  Berkshire, 
and,  through  the  liberality  of  Francis  Cherry,  Esq^ 
entered  of  this  Hall,  ot  which  he  continued  an 
inmate  till  his  death  in  17S5;  having,  iu  the 
mean  time,  declined  some  tolerable  offers  of  [Hr&- 
ferment". 

North  of  Oriel  College,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
lane  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Hall,  stuida 
an  ancient  academical  cstahlishntent,  named 


^  Of  Hearur't  cxtofine  daTotcdnni  to  the  stud;  af  totiqnttHa,, 
U«  MkiwiDg  prkyer,  fonnd  uaoog  hU  MS.  p>pen  now  in  tiw  Bod- 
ItWD,  tMordi  ftUl  proof:  "  O  moit  gmaaos  and  merdfnl  Lord  God^ 
"  wonderfiil  in  thy  Proiidetice,  1  relnra  rII  poisible  thuiki  to  Ihcc 
"  for  tliB  can;  thoa  but  always  taken  of  nw.  I  coiitJaiuUy  meat 
*'  with  moat  sif^nal  inatanoei  of  thii  thy  Providence,  and  oiu  act 
"  joterday,  nhtn  I  taiespectedly  bkI  tnilh  tArte  Bid  StSS.  foe 
"  which,  ID  a  particular  maooer,  I  return  mj  tbankt,  beaeecbiof 
'■  then  to  coutinne  the  mme  protection  to  me,  a  poor  helplesa 
**  Monet,  and  ttaat  i<u.  Jenu  Chitit  bia  aaht." 
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ST.  MARY'S  HALL. 


The  buildii^  of  tliis  Hall,  altbough  disposed 
in  the  usunl  qiiadrBnguIsf  form,  possess  in  a  less 
<legree  than  any  of  the  three  previously  described 
that  peculiarity-  of  aspect  which  bespeaks  their 
academical  destination. 

In  the  soiith>«astem  corner,  however,  the  hawk's 
eye  of  an  antiquary  will  readily  detect  the  Chafbl, 
by  the  form  ofita  windows.  In  this  Chapel,  which 
was  built  in  }640,  is  contained  (inclosed  in  a  silver 
case)  the  heart  of  Dr.  Wtliiani  King,  Principal  of 
the  Hall  during  forty-four  years.  The  epitaph 
was  written  by  the  Doctor  himself,  who,  besldei 
b^Dg  confessedly  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  day,  also  greaily  distinguished  himself  as  a 
satirist,  aad  political  writer.  Aided  bv  the  con- 
tributions of  many  noblemen  and  geotLeoien  who 
bad  received  thetr  education  under  his  superin- 
tendence, the  Doctor  rebuilt  the  eastern  divi;iion 
ctfthe  court.  The  northern  side,  which  is  bolted 
as  the  Principal's  residence,  was  built  in  1 719  by 
Principal  Hudson,  oii  the  site  of  the  old  Refectory. 
The  southern  side  has  been  more  recently  Im- 
{ivoved  by  Principal  Nowell,  who  wa.1  assisted  in 
the  work  by  the  contributions  of  various  other 
members  of  the  Society, 

This  Hall  was  anciently  termed  the  Hall  of  St, 
Mary  the  Virgin  inSchydiard  Street,  by  which  name 
it'wos  given  to  the  Hectors  (^  St.  Mary's  parish^ 
to  be  occupied  by  them  as  a  paisonsge  house. 
And  thus  it  continued  to  be  occupied  till  the  year 
1325,  at  which  time  it  was  converted  into  an  aca- 
demical Hall. 
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NEW  INN  HALL 


stood  (for  we  cannot  with  propriety  use  the  pre- 
sent tense)  in  a  lane  that-  derived  its  mtme  from 
the  establishment*.  Thii  HaM  lias  been,  for  se- 
veral years  past,  deserted  aa  a  place  of  study;  and 
now»  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  buildings 
is  a  house  for  the  Principal.  Its  name  originated 
in  an  appropriation  of  the  premises,  which  appear 
10  have  consisted  of  several  tenements,  by  William 
of  Wykeham,  in  1391,  to  New  College.  Pre- 
viously to  this  appropriation  they  were  called 
Trilleck.'B  Inns,  from  a  Bishop  of  Hereford  of 
that  name.  From  this  Bishop  they  descended, 
by  sundry  intermediate  proprietors,  to  the  illtu- 
trious  founder  of  New  College. 

The  original  inhalutants  of  the  house  appear  to 
have  been  monks  of  St.  Bcrnaid,  who  resided  in 
it  previously  to  the  building  of  their  College,  now 
St.  John's.  It  afterwanls  became  a  law  seminary 
of  considerable  note.  During  the  grcRter  pari  of 
the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  in  a  languishing  state;  but,  . 
in  the  year  1626,  Christopher  Rogers  became 
Principal,  under  whose  auspices  the  character  of 
the  house  rapidly  revived,  so  that  it  became  '*  not 
'<  unusual  to  admit  forty  students  in  a  year." 

Between  the  years  1612  and  1646,  a  mint  was 
established  witJiin  this  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
coining  the  plate  contributed  by  ColWes  and 
Halls  towards  supplying  the  necessities  ofthe  un- 


■  FoiuktIt,  bowEVcr,  tfaii  Une  wu  called  thr  Snieo  Deadlf  Si 
bat  whence  it  derived  ao  liDgulBr  aa  appelUtion-,  dots  not  seen 
be  knovn. 
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fortunate  Charles  the  First:  **  a  laudable  and 
"  very  seasonable  proof  of  loyalty,"  says  Mr.  War- 
ton,  "  but  much  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  ancient 
"  art,  as  it  destroyed  many  valuable  epecimeni 
"of  curious  workmanship,  not  elsewhere  preserved* 
"  in  an  article  which  our  magnificent  ancestors 
"  carried  to  a  most  Btiperb  and  sumptuous  ex- 
•*  cessV 

'  Although,  after  the  Restoration,  New  Inn  Hall 
again  became  a  place  of  study,  yet  it  gradually 
declined ;  and  at  length,  an  we  have  seen,  becam« 
completely  disused'. 
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Sm  9a;'«  mttOi, 

Hativg,  on  our  four  preceding  Walks,  visited 
the  Colleges  and  Halls,  this  of  the  pyih  Day 
will  embrace  tlie  more  important  Public  Build- 
mas  attached  to  the  Untvt^rsity.  Most  of  theiie 
are  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  forming, 
under  the  distinctive  local  .appellation  of  The 
Buildings,  a  matchless  group  of  large  and  splendid 
edifices,  devoted  to  purposes  connected  with  edu- 
cation, 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

within  the  limits  of  which  is  comprehended  a  part 
of  the 

BODLEIAN  OH  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY, 

claim  to  be  first  visited,  lliey  form  a  quadrangle 
uf  moderate  size,  the  principal  entrance  into  which 
is  by  an  arched  gateway  In  the  centre  6f  the  east 
front.  This  front  stretches  alon^  the  western  side 
of  Cat- Street,  opposite  to  Hertford  CoU^e.  Over 
the  gateway  rises  a  superb  tower,  rich,  even  to 
redundancy,  in  ornament,  and  lofty  enough  to 
join  its  claims  to  the  admiration  of  the  approach- 
ing traveller,  to  tliose  put  forth  by  the  o&  cele- 
brated group  of  Oxford  steeples. 

Magnificent  as  is  this  tower,  it  nevertheless  af- 
fords a  conspicuous  example  of  architectural  in- 
congruity. Although  the  quadrangle,  and  even 
the  tower  itself,  are  in  the  style  erroneously  deno- 
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minftted  Gothic,  yet  on  the  latter,  tbe  five  classic 
orders  are  introduced,  In  couplets  of  columns 
which  ritie  sticcessively  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit Between  the  couplets  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Composite  columns,  large  squttre  windows  are  in- 
troduced, elegantly  divided  b^  munnlons  and  tran- 
BOme  into  a  number  of  trefoil  headed  lirrhts.  The 
other  windows  of  the  quadrangle  nre  of  a  similar 
idnd,  but  without  tmnsoms.  In  the  Corlntiiiah 
compartment  is  n, piece  of  sculpture  representing 
-James  I,  regally  habited,  enthroned  beneath  a 
canopy,  (ind  presertting  his  works  to  Fame,  who, 
in  the  actofsounding'her  trumpet,  appears  at  the 
r^ht  Ijanrt  of  his  Mnjesiy.  Figures  emblematic 
of  Justice,  Peace,  and  Plenty,  are  placed  over  the 
beatl  of  the  King.  From  the  angles  of  the  tower 
ascend  crockett^  pinnacles,  a  species  of  decora- 
tion which  is  also  continued  round  the  quadrangle. 
It  ii  scarcely  possible  to  view  this  very  elegant 
appendage  to  the  Schools,  without'  regretting, 
that,  as  is  top  frequently  -observable  in  similar - 
structures,  the  uniformity,  and  consequently  tHe 
beauty,  of  the  tower,  ate  considerably  injured  by 
an  octagonal  staircase-turret  attached  to  the  north-  * 
western  ceirner. 

The  western  ade  of  the  quadrangle,  consisting 
'  of  the  Bodleian  LibrAry,  is  wrought  all  o^er  with  ' 
tracery,  forming  successive  tiers  of  shallow  niches. 
An  embrasured'  parapet  runs  around  the  whole 
interior  and  exterior  summit  of  the  btiildings.  In 
the  two  lower  stories  are  the  several  Schools.  On  ' 
the  doors  opening  into  these  is  inscribed  tbe  name, 
in  Latin,  of  the  peculiar  department  of  education 
to  which  each  is  devoted. 

Previously  to  the  founding  of  Colleges,  schools  ' 
were  attadied  to  the  several  Halls,  sod  to  the  re- 
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^igious  houses.  lo  these^  elemeDtarjr  imtruetiDn 
was  dispensed.  No  fewer  than  twenty  of  theift 
-appear  to  have  been  congregated  together  on  tb« 
'Western  side  of  the  preaent  Radcli&  Square,  in 
what  was  from  them  termed  School  Street.  These 
■eren  existed  for  some  time  after  the  building  of 
the  Schoolif  or  New  Scheoit,  in  the  early  |>art  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  iThe  latter,  ten  in  numbeiv 
were  contained  in  a  building  of  two  stories,  erected 
by  ThomaB  de  Hokenorton,  Abboi  of  Oseneyt 
Tb^  continued  to  be  the  place  in  which  academical- 
extfrcises  were  performed,  till)  at  the  oommenoe^ 
ment  «f  the  serenteenth  centutr,  the  present 
Schools  were  founded.  By  the  UniTenitT  sta- 
tutes, the  'severM  exercises  imposed  on  Sclu^r* . 
about  to  graduate  must  be  performed  is  tbe 
Public  Schools. 

According  to  the  last  regulatioiu,  the  Univei^ 
-slty  Honours  are  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  which  we  extract  from  a  recent.  publicati<Hi} 
by  a  Member  of  the  University, 

"  When  the  student  U  about  two  yean  standing 
**  he  is  sutgect  to  a  public  eKamiuatioo,  which  ad- 
*'  nuts  him,  not  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
*<  but  bQ  that  intermediate  step,  which  still  retaina 
*<itsoldYit]eofiSaphu(a<?enera^.  The  old  exercise 
i**  was  a  logical  disputation  in  the  Public  Schools 
^  on  three  philosophical  questions,  which  had 
**  long  dwindled  into  an  insisnificant  form,  before 
**  the  present  exerdse  was  substituted  in  its  room. 
'**  At  this  previous- examination  he  is  expected  to 
"'  construe  accHrately  «osie  one  Greek  and  one 
*'  Latin  book  at  least :  the  most  difficult  worka 
<'  are  not  required  or  encouraged,  as  there  is  no 
**  corot^tidn  'between  the  candidates,  and  an  ec- 
**  curate  grammatical  acquaintance  wttli  tlie  struc* 
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^ture  of  the  two  languages  is  the  point  chiefly 
*'  enquired  into.  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus, 
*<  Sophocles,  Euripides,  snd  Demosthenes  among 
*'  the  Greeks,  and  Vireil,  Horace,  Sallust,  Livy, 
"  and  Cicero  BmoBg  ttie  Latins,  sre  the  most 
"  u^a]  books.  Besides  this,  he  is  examined  in 
**  some  coinp«idium  of  Lofi;ic,  (generally  Aldrich's,) 
■*'  and  in  Enclid's  Elemeats  of  Geometry.  It  i« 
'*  not  thou^t  reputable  for  a  candidate  to  have 
**  omitted  either  of  these  branches,  but  one  of 
'**  them  is  absolutely  required;  and  in  all  cases  he 
*'  is  made  to  translate  a  paasage  from  some  English 
*'  aulhor  into  Latin,  All  this  is  done  in  puolic. 
*'  Eif^ht  <Andidate8  may  be  exammed  in  one  day, 
"  who  are  all  present  during  the  whole  time;  and 
"  there  is  commonly  a  numerous  attendance  ot 
"junior  btud^its.  Indeed  there  must  of  neces- 
**  sity  be  an  audience,  because  every  candidate  is 
'*  bound  to  attend  one  examination  before  he  is 
•<  examined  himself.  The  number  however  far, 
•'  exceeds  ■what  the  Statute  requires,  and  ^e 
*'  School  is  often  quite  full.  The  Examiners  are 
"  three  in  number,  annually  appointed  by  the 
»*  University,  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  perform- 
"  ajice  of  their  duty. 

"  If  the  student  fails  on  this  occasion,  it  passes 
'*  mb  gUentio.  He  does  not  receive  his  certificate 
"  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  and  he  may  present 
*'  himself  again  the  next  term. 

"  After  having  passed  this  examination,  his 
**  studies  arc  directed  more  steadily  to  the  other, 
*'  where  the  honour  he  acquires  will  depend  en- 
"  tirely  on  his  own  exertions.  He  cannot  pre^ 
**  sent  himself  till  after  the  third  year  is  com- 
'*  pleted,  and  it  is  common  to  defer  It  till  the  end 
*'  of  the  fourth  year.  He  is  then  examined  first 
v2 
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"  in  the  rtidiments  of  Religion :  a  ptiBiage  in  the 
"  Greok  TcRtament  it  given  Mm  to  construe,  and 
"  he  is  tried,  by  questions  arising  out  of  it,  wh«- 
"  ther  be  hits  a  proper  view  of  the  CliriEtian 
'*  scheme,  and  of  the  outline  of  saer«d  history. 
"  He  is  expected  to  give  some  account  of  the  evi- 
"  dences  of  Christianity,  and  to  shew  by  hia  aii- 
"  swers  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  thirty-qine 
'I  Ai'ticlest  and  has  read  attentively  some  com- 
"  inentary  upon  them.  He  is  examined  again  ki 
*'  IiOgic,  the  object  being  chiefiy  to  see.  that  he 
*'  has  just  and  firm  conceptions  of  its  leading 
"principles;  and,  on  tliis  occasion,  selectiona 
"  from  the  Organon  are  often  introduced. 

"  The  Examination  then  proceeds  to  Rhetoric 
"  and  Ethics.  Upon  these  subjecu  tlie  celebrated 
*'  treatises  of  Aristotle  are  chiefly  used :  and  who* 
*'  ever  is  master  of  them  knows  -wltat  an  exercise 
"  ofthe  mind  ili  is  to  accjuirc  a  thorough  insight 
"  into  the  oigument,  and  wh^t  a  serious  discipline 
"  the  student  must  bave  undergone,  who  has  bo- 
"  complished  this  point  To  these  is  often  added) 
"  at  the  option  of  the  student,  the  treatise  on  Po* 
flitics,  which  is  in  fact  a  continuation  and  com- 
''  pletion  ofthe  Etiiical  System. 

**  Besides  these  treatises  of  Aristotle,  QuiiitiiJan 
"  OS  belonging  to  Rhetoric,  and  the  philosophical 
"  works  of  Cicero,  especially  that  De  Ofliciis,  ns 
*'  t>elonging  to  Ethics,  are  admitted,  Aqd  these 
**  last,  as  being  of  easier  attainment,  are  of  course 
"  the  choice  of  many  candidates.  But  neither. of 
"  them  are  strictly  indispensable. 

"  In  examining  vwa  voce  almost  two  hundred 
"  candidiites  every  yesr,  nearly  in  the  same  de- 
"  partments,  much  skill  and  care  is  requisite,  lest 
»'  u  certain  routine  of  questions  fcw  introUucedj 
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'which  a  student  may  learnt  and  give  to  them 
*some  plausible  answers,  without  having  drawn 
•his  knowledge  from  the  original  source.     No- 

*  thing  but  practice  and  constant  vigilance.  Joined^ 

*  to  a  fniniHar  acqiiaintancc  With  the  several  books. 
■'  can  effectually  guard  against  this  abuse.  And 
■'  hence  to  a  by-stander  the  Examination  may 
'often  seem  vague  and  desultory,  when  the  design 
"  only  is,  to  probe  the  candidate  here  and  there, 
'*'and  to  ascertain  that  his  reading  has  been  se-   , 

*  rious,  not  loose  or  superficial,  or,  as  might  some- 
''■fimes  hnpp'en,  none  kt  all.  ^ 

"At  this  Examination  the  student  presents 
"  what  number  of  Classical  Authbrs  he  pleases, 
'*"  provided  they  be  not  less  than  three,  and  those 
"  of  the'h'Igher  ortler,  including  both  languages! 
"  It  19  not  unusuat  for  those  who  aim  at,  the 
'-highest  honours  to  mention  Homer,  Pindarj 
"one,  two,  or  three  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  and 
"  Aristophanes.  Tl^ucydides  is  seldom  omitted. 
'*  The  other  historran?,  and'  the  orators,  are  also 
'*  indnded,  according  as  the  student's  line  of 
"reading  B^g  been.  Of  Latin  Authors,  besict^s 
•'  the  poets  of  the  Augustniiage,  Livy,  TacitusJ 
"Cicero,  JaveDat,~and  Lucretius,  are  the,  most 
"usual.  In.  the  hooks' that  he.  names,  Ke.  is  ex- 
"pected  lo  be  well  and  accurately  versed.  AfiA 
"  although  great  encouragement  is  given  to  an 
"enlarged  range,  yet  a  hasty  and'  unscholarlilfe 
"  manner  of  reading,  hd^^ever  extensive  it  "may  be, 
'*  will  not. oljtain  rewsrd,  and  is  iii  fkct  nJuch  dis- 
"  countehffncoiJ.  ■      ■  ■ 

"  Besides  the  questions  proposed  liuo  voce, 
*<  m.iny  otherri  m '  the  dtff^rent  branches  of  the 
**  Examinations  are  put^  and.  answered  on  paper, 
•*  while  other  things  are  going  on.     And  in  this 
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'*  manner  also  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  I.a- 
"  tinity  is  tried- 

**  llie  Mathematical  ExaminaUon  !s  quite  a 
"  distinct  businese.  It  is  conducted  indeed  at  the 
"  Mine  time,  but  is  clilefly  done  on  papery  if  the 
"  student  has  advanced  far  in  those  studies;  sl- 
"  though  for  every  candidate  who  presents  him- 
*'  self  in  Mathematics  there  is  an  oru  examination, 
**  in  which,  with  a  table  of  diagrams  before  hipo, 
"  he  is  called  upon,  not  to  give  full  and  long  de- 
**  monstrations,  but,  as  the  Examiner  turns  over 
'■'  a  corresponding  table,  to  answer  questions  re- 
"  loting  to  the  properties  of  figures,  and  the  mode 
"  of  proving  certain  tlieorems.  The  soundnesa 
"of  his  scientific  studies  is  thus  mode  known} 
*'  and  he  has  problems,  which  require  time  an4 
**  close  attention,  to  solve  at  his  leisure  on  p(^>er» 
"  while  the  examination  passes  on  to  others. 

**  Only  six  candidates  can  be  examined  in  009 
"  day:  and  every  candidate  must  produce  a  certi-* 
"  ficate  of  havinff  attended  two  wtire  days  of  tome 
*'  fonner  Examination  before  he  can  be  admitted. 

"  Of  those  w^o  are  thought  wprthy  of  Honours^ 
**  there  are  two  classes  in  the  ^anch  of  Litera* 
"  ture,  and  two  in  that  of  Mathematical  Sciences  I 
**  and  nothing  hinders  a  candidate  Irom  being 
**  diatii^uishea  in  each  branch :  indeed  this  dou" 
"  ble  Honour  b  very  frequent.  The  second  Class 
*'  of  each  department  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an 
"  upper  and  a  lower ;  so  that  in  fact  there  ar^ 
*'  three  classes  of  Honours  in  Literature,  and  three 
*'  in  Mathematics.  The  individuals  of  each  class 
"  are  arranged  among  themselves,  not  according 
"  to  merit,  but  in  alphabetical  order.  It  has 
**  usually  hiqf>pened,  that  above  oife  third  of  the 
*<  whole  number  of  candidates  have  been  placed 
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"  ID  the  list  of  honour:  but  of  these  \yy  far  the 
"greater  pari  are  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
"  second  clau.  -  Ail  these  name*  are  printed :  the 
**  iiamea  of  those  who  simply  pass,  and  obtain  qp 
"  honour,  are  not  prlntct^  If  anv  candidate  is 
**  rejected, '  It  pastei  sub  s^enlio.  His  certificate 
*•  is  not  delivered  to  him. 

*'  The  Examiners  are  sworn  officers,  ap^iuted 
"  for  two  years;  they  are  four  in  number,  and 
**  must  all  be  preseo^  unless  prevented  by  sick- 
<t  neia  ox  sojKi^  veir  urgent  cause.  The  School 
"  is  in  general  m^M  crowded  during  the  Exami-^ 
*'  nation- weeks,  especially  iritea  %,  candidate,  who 
**  enjoys  any  previous  I'eputation,  is  to  appear, 
*'  In  such  cases  a  strong  interest  is  excited  among 
y*  all  orders,  and  great  attention  is  paid." 

Xq  the  centre  of  the  western  side  of  the  court, 
within  a  cloistered  recess,  is  a  door  leading  into 
the  DiTiNiTT  ScHoot.,  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
sod  well  preserved  specimen  o^'  English  architect 
ture.  The  roof,  in  particular,  dUfilays  an  exnbe- 
rance  of  urnsmeatal  carving  elaborately  executed 
in  stone, 

^n  tlusKliocd  are  still  performed  the  ezercisefl 
for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  ^nd  Doctor  in  Divini^. 
Jt  is  divided  by  a  carved  filing  into  two  parts,  m 
the  upper  of  which  is  an  elevated  pulpit  for  the 
Professor,  desks  for  di^wtants,  &c>  whilst  the. 
lower  is  {^pointed  for  the  audience. 

The  ample  siae  of  the  windows  which  give  light 
to  this  noble  room,  thetr  slender  munnions,  and' 
the  graceful  ramifications  of  the  tracery  which  fills.- 
■heir  arched  headx,  will  not  puss  unnoticed  or  un-i 
^mired  by  the  man  of  taste. 

Thb  admirable  structure  was  completed  in  the 
year  1480,     Its  acknowledged  founder  was  Hunn. 
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phrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  generally  surnameJ: 
the  Good,  whose  liberal  benefactions,  aided  by 
t^ose  of  «ther  contributors,  enabled  the  University 
to  construct  the  edifice,  with  the  Library  over  it^ 
in  the  very  perfection  of  that  enriched  stylo  of 
uvhitecture' which  was  then  prevalent. 

In  the  year  1701,  Eerioaa  apprehensions  having 
been  for  some  time  entertained  for  the  stahility  of 
the  building,  Sir  Chrinopher  Wren  was  applied 
to,  and-  exerted  his  professional  skill-  with  happy 
effect,  in  rescuing  it  from  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion. Under  bis  direction,  the  roof  was  judi- 
ciously and  firmly  repaired.  Strength  was  also 
given  to  the  side  w^Hs,  by  the  addition  of 
those  ele^nt  buttresses  ornninented  with  tra- 
cery, which  impart  so  much  grace  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  building.  From  thb  upper  part  of 
^e  edifice,  and 'from  the  Library,  shoot  up  & 
number  of  tall  pinnacle,  crocketteS,  and-  termi- 
nating in  superb  coronal  finials.  These,  mingHng 
with  the  foliage  of  Exeter  College  ^rden,  have  a 
fine  efi^t,  eBpecially  when  viewed  from'  Rad(:lif& 
Sf^uare. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  Town  Hall  being  then 
rebuilding,  the  assizes  for  the  county-were  held 
in  the  Divinity  School,  and  were  rendered  me- 
morable  by  a  trial,  orTginating  in  one  of  those 
shocking  instances  of  filial  depravity,  with  which 
the  page  of  domestic  history  is,-«las !  occasionally 
darkened.  The  wretched  culprit  was  a  Miss 
Blandy,  daughter  of  the  Town  Glerk  of  Henley. 
Her  tather,  who  was  very  wealthy,  and  whose 
unly  daugliter  she  was,  would  often,  it  appears,  in. 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  declare  his  ability  and  pur- 
pose of  bequ^thing  to  Mary,,  this  beloved  cnild^' 
ijn  ample  fortune.     Lured   by  the  fame  of  her 
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prospective  wealth,  an  unprincipkd  TillaJD  nam«d 
Cranstoun,  theti  on  the  recruiting  service  at  Hen- 
ley, procured  on  intrixluctioa  to  Miss  Blandy, 
professed  himaelf  her  admirer,  and  too  fatally  8tic- 
ceeded  in  f^ainins  her  affectioDs.  'llie  wretch  hnd 
•  R  wife  ana  fannly  then  Jiving  in  Scotland;  and 
Mr.  Blandy  having  digcovered  this,  interdicted  his 
visits,  and  commanded  the  object  of  them  to  break 
oflF  all  intercpune  with  hes  profligate  admirer. 
But  vain  was  the  command.  The  unhnppy  girl, 
in&tuated  by  her  passion,  sttffertd  the  protesta- 
tions of  Cranstoun  to  outweigh  the  assertions  and 
the  prohibitions  of  Iter  father;  and,  at  length, 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  her  infamous  .se- 
ducer, to  whose  cupidity  and  last  tl)e  stimulus  of 
revenge  was  now  addcKl,  she  administered  to  her 
parent  a  slow  poison.  It  was  too  slow;  and,  to 
quicken  its  operation,  a  larger  dose  was  codnselled^ 
The  advice  was  followed,  aiid,.in  a  few  days,  th« 
victim  expired,  forgiving  and  praying  for  the 
wretched  parricide.  On  her  triid,  Miss  Biandy 
confessed  the  fact  of  administering  the  poison,  but 
declared,  and  at  her  execution  persisted  in  the 
declaration,  that  she  knew  qot  that  it  was  pojicm, 
but  believed  it  to  be  merely  a  potion^  tl>e  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  render  Mr.  Biandy's  sentiments 
propitious  to  hes  union  with  Cranstoun.  But  this 
is  a  plea,  which  few,  wha  consider  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  will  be  inclined  to  admit. 

Deep  was  the  impression  made  by  this  tragical 
event  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford- 
shire. That  impression  is  not  even  yet  worn  out. 
The  stranger  who  visits  the  Divinity  School  is 
still  frequently  told  by  the  person  who  shews  it, 
that  "  this  is  the  room  in  which  Misi,  Blandy 
*'  w(ts  tried." 
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The  Bi»>LEiAV  ot  Public  Libraht  h  cootaiDed 
in  three  exteasive  rooms,  united  together  is  the 
^ure  of  a  Roaian  H.  The  firat  vetdgea  perh^» 
of  a  public  Library  in  this  University  are  to  be 
traced  in  a  collection  of  books  hequeathed  by 
Richard  dc  Bury,  Bishc^  of  Darham,  to  a  cdlege ' 
erected  by  his  monks.  As  these,  however,  were 
appropriated  to  their  use  alone,  it  scarcely  merita 
the  app«^tation  of  a  public  rcfiository,  to  tne  erec- 
tion of  which,  however,  it  may,  at  a  future  period, 
have  given  ^e  first  impulse  and  idea.  At  the 
dissolution  of  this  Society  by  Henry  VIII.  the 
books  were  conveyed  partly  to  Dulce  Humphrey's 
Library,  and  partly  to  that  of  Ballit^  College. 

About  the  year  I3S0,  Thomas  Cobham,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  began  to  prepare  a  Library  over  the 
old  Congregstion-house,  in  the  north  churchyard 
of  St.  Mai-y  the  Virgin.  After  several  disputes 
between  the  Univra^ly  and  Oriel  College,  con- 
ttOiittg  the  Tight  to  the  bniJding,  the  books  left 
by  the  Kshop  were  deposited  Acre  for  the  u«e  of 
Che  Scholars  of  the  Univei-slty.  About  14S()  the 
books -were  transferred  to  the  Library  then  newly 
fonnrdf  by  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  above 
the  IHvinity  School,  and  which  he  had  himself 
enriched  with  several  don^ions  of  books,  which 
are  said  to  have  beeu  "  the  most  splendid  and 
*'  costly  copies  tliat  could  be  procured,  fiiM^y  writ- 
"  ten  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  embellished  with  mi- 
*'  niatares  and  illuminations*-"  These  sumptuous 
decorations,  however,  proved  in  the  end  their  de- 
traction; for  on  the  arrival  of  the  visitors  <^ 
King  Edward  VI.  in  the  University,  to  clear  away 
the  lurking  relics  of  Popi^  superstition,  whatever 

■  W«rtoo*i  Hilt,  of  Ed;).  Poet.  il.  43. 
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lore  tokens  of  rubric  or  illamination  was  consi- 
dered or  a  dangerous  and  deadly  nature,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  accordiDgly^  'llie  MSS.  of  Duke 
Hamphrey  in  conBequence  fell  early  victims ;  they 
were  carried  away,  aiid  dispersed  or  destroyed 
without  mercy>  Of  the  whole  number,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sm^  volume  mentioned  below, 
one  only  is  now  found  in  the  library,  namely, 
Valerius  Maximns,  a  folio,  containing  133  leaves 
in  doable  eolninns.  The  writing- is  of  a  cleamesg 
neariy  approaching  to  that  of  a  printed  volume. 
It  contains  only  tbe  second  part  of  the  author, 
beginning  with-  the  fourth  book.  The  first  page 
)»  surrounded  by  an  elegantly  illuminated  border, 
in  which  are  introduced  ttie  royal  arms  of  England. 
<^  the  opposite  fly  leaf  is  the  fbllowing  title,  and 
iteneath  it  the  verses  t 


Tnitnlnis  Oxonie  datur  in  munus  liber  iste. 

Juhaonem  Whetbamstede 
Per  patrem  pecoruta  prothomartiris  angligenarum'. 
Quem  si  quia  rapiat,  raptim  titulumve  retraclet 
Vel  Jude  laqueum,  vel  furcas  seaaiat    Amen. 

^  To  rcBect  on  the  lou  raatainad  bjr  litcretsre  at  the  Rrfonna- 
Mctt,  ii  little  !«■  th*n  agODy.  Althmgb  the  uteut  of  thit  lost 
ckn  nerci  Iw  ■iMEtuaed,  it  ii  kDOwn  lo  have  bets  IntmaBie, 
"  Whole  Ubrviu  were  iiMroyad,"  utd  the  notf  picciaut  mMni- 
idipta  "  weie  consumed  fgr  the  vileit  tuc*.'*  **  An  uitiquuf 
'■  wba  waa  tnveUiiif,  Mrenl  jati  after  the  Dfiaotulion,  through 
"  tka  tovD  ^-  MMim—baij,  (the  abbef  K  which  plaoe  ii  known 
"  to  taKTt  contained  loine  of  the  foot  HSS.  in  tbc  lungdom,3 
■<  ralatu,  that  be  aaw  broken  windovi  patched  Dp  with  TemasDU 
"  of  tbe  ODttfiliiable  MSS.  on  TeUom;  sod  faaod  that  the  bakers 
*■  kad  not  man  then  conranud,  in  heatiag-  thtdr  tma*,  the  ■tore* 
**  which  Okj  bad  acenmalated  1" 

•^  i.  e.  Abbot  of  St.  AlbMl'i,  St.  Alban.  htiDg  eoBiideied  tb*  lint 
KiwIUk  UattjT. 
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At  the  end  of  the  work,  immediate);-  preceding 
the  table,  ta  the  following : 

"  Hunc  libram  id  iJsum  scholarium  studencium 
"  Oxonie  assignavit  venerabilia  pater  dna  JohDes 
"  Whethmstede  olim  Abbaa  mtiirastii  Sci  Albnnl,  Viii- 
"  c«!(Mjue  aDathemntis  innoUavit  itloa  omnes  qui  aut 
"  titnlum  illiua  delere-  curaverant :  ailt  ad  usus  appli- 
"  care  psumpBcrint  nlienoa." 

In  the  Libraiy  is  also  a  flmatl  quarto  volume, 
containing  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Politics  of' 
Aristotle,  by  Leonard  Areline,  dedicated  ttnd  pre* 
sented  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Of  tbh  the.tws 
first  leaves  hare  been  torn  away,  probably  fur  the 
reasons  above  stated;  for  on  the  fragmenta  og 
them  yet  remaini^^  traces  of  illupiinatioD  are 
plainly  discernible.  To  the  Duke's  donMiMU 
were  also  added  several  books  given  by  John 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  whith  he  had  ga- 
thered from  most  parts  of  the  World. 

After  the  visitation  of  the  Royal  CoirnniBaionera, 
the  Library,  having  become  entirely  useless,  was 
perverted  to  other  purposes :  insomuch  that  at 
length  the  very  desks  and  benches  were  sold. 
Thus  empty  did  it  remain  for  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, tin  a  new  patron  of  literatuie  arose,  when  it 
became  the  depository  of  a  newly  founded  collect 
tion,  which  has  ever  since  rapidly  increased. 

It  iafrom  the  munificence  of  Sir.  Thomas  Bodley 
that  the  present  Library  dates  its  origin.  Sir 
Thomas  was  born  at  Exeler,  on  the  8d  of'  Mor^, 
1 5M,  being,  as  he  himself  says,  '*  descended  of 
"  worshipful  parents,"  Shortly  after  the  acccsslon- 
of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne,  his  family,  being 
Protestants,  thought  it  advisable,  with  many 
others,  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  a  seascsi;  and 
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he,  when  only  twelve  yean  of  Bge,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Genevn,  where  he  itudied  under  se- 
veral professors  of  celebrity.  In  the  fiTit  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  family  returnee),  and 
settled  in  London,  shortly  after  which,  young 
Bodley  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
was  entered  at  Magdalen  College.  Here,  in  1563, 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in  l^e  tame  year 
Was  chosen  Probationer  of  Merton  College,  of 
which  the  year  following  be  became  Fellow.  In 
1566  he  took  his  Master's  degree,  and,  three 
years  afterwards,  was  elected  Proctor,  without  op- 
position'. After  this  he  officiated  for  some  time 
as  Public  Orator.  Becoming,  however,  desirous 
to  improve  his  knowledge  of  modem  languages, 
and  otherwise  to  prepare  himself  for  the  service  of 
the  public,  in  which,  it  appears  to  have  been  his 
earnest  desire  to  be  employed,  he  went  abroad, 
and  spent  upon  the  continent,  chiefly  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  the  four  years  immediately 
preceding  1580.  Between  the  years  1581  and 
1597,  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
various  embassies,  in  all  of  which  he  acquitted 
himself  much  to  the  Queen's  satisfaction.  In  the 
last  named  year,  although  scarcely  past  the  very 
prime  of  life,  he  bade  farewell  to  public  employ- 
ments, and  retired  altogether  from  court.  He 
DOW,  to  use  his  own  words,  resolved  to  "  set  up 
*  his  staff  at  the  Library  door,"  and  engaged  in 

<  Till  the  iatrodoction,  in  iei9,  of  vh&t  ii  cklkd  Uic  Canliiu 
Cycle,  hj  which  the  Procutatoritl  office  ii  definitivelf  uiigued  tn  the 
■erenl  Callers,  uid  the  election  to  it  rendered  priifte,  tlu  Proc- 
tsnhip  wu  open  to  public  csinm,  lod  beiDg  aa  object  oF  gmX 
unbition,  the  contesti  were  'often  rety  keen.  So  great  wM  lOiiie- 
timei  the  ernltotioD  of  lucceaa,  that  the  rapcctiTe  friend)  of  tlie 
Procton  Elect  hkre  been  known  to  bear  Mcli  of  the  Utt«r  an  iheii 
Aoaldtra  in  trinn^h  to  bit  College. 
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an  enplojmMDt,  wbicb,  m  Camdan  juttly  f»iark^ 
would  have  suited  tbe  character  of  a  crowned 
head,  ibe  restoration  of  the  Public  Xibrary. 
Having  announced  to  t^  UniTenity  his  design, 
and  received  assurances  i^  thankful  acqaiesceoce, 
and  cordial  coop>eration,  he  beaan  by  preaeDtinff 
a  ooHection  of  voliimes  which  he  had  purchased 
abroad,  and  which  were  valued  at  10,(X)0i.  Hia 
example  and  Solicitations  t^ienited  to  powerfidly, 
that  contributions  flowed  in  from  various  quarlcra 
with  a  rapidity  that  rendered  it  speedily  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  buildrag. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1610,  the  first  stone  was 
laid  of  an  additional  room  at  the  eastern  extremity  • 
of  the  Library,  foraiing,  with  the  original  repo- 
sitory of  Duke  HiHnphrey,  the  ^ure  of  a  Roman 
T ;  Sir  Thomas  himself  largely  contributing  t»> 
wards  the  ^tpence.  Other  benefactions  being  »£- 
terwards  added,  the  University  was  enabled  to 
nise  tbe  oittre  quadrangle  of  tbe  Schools  to  its 
present  hei^t.  Btit  in  process  of  time  the  dooa^ 
tions  iucreaang  to  such  a  degree  diat  the  Library, 
even  with  the  late  addition,  was  insafficient  to 
contain  them,  the  University  l^took  themselves  to 
another  expedient,  end  which  it  appears  had 
formed  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Sir  Thomaa 
himself;  this  was  no  other  than  to  construct,  at 
the  western  end,  a  room  similar  to  the  one  added 
by  Sir  Thomaa  at  the  eastern,  below  which  the 
University  might  be  accommodated  with  a  Con- 
vocation bouse.  A  piece  of  ground  was  accont 
ingly  purchased  of  Exeter  College,  and,  oQ  the 
ISth  of  I^ay,  1634^  tbe  first  stone  of  Ae  new 
building  was  laid.  Of  this  ceremony,  and  of  a  cu- 
rious accident  whidi  took  place  during  it,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is    giTea    by  Antlmiy  Wood: 
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>t  On  dw  tfawteenth  of  Iil^,  beiiut  Tuculi^,  I6S4, 
"  the  Vice-Chanecltor,  Doctors,  H«sdt  of  Honsei, 
*^  and  IVoctors^  met  ^  St,  Mary's  Church  about 
**  raght  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  {torn  thence, 
*'  ^tch  hftTing  bis  respective  formalities  on,  came 
"  to  this  place,  sod  todc  their  seats  that  were  then 
**  erected  on  tbe  brim  of  the  foraidstion.  Over 
**  against  tbent  wta  built  a  sci^ild,  where  the  two 
"  nocttws  with  dhren  Masters  stood.  After  tfaey 
*'  were  all  settled,  the  UniTersity  Mnssdans,  who 
**.  atopd  upon  tbe  leads  at  tbe  west  end  of  the  Li- 
*'  brary,  sounded  a  lesson  oa  Uieir  wind  music. 
**  Which  being  don^  tbe  singing  men  of  Christ 
••  *'  Chnreb)  with  others,  snng  a  lesacm ;  after  which 
'«tbe  Senior  Proctor,  Mr.  Herbert  Pelbam  of 
**  Magdalen  Collef^  made  an  eloquent  oration. 
**TiuA  being  ended  also,  the nnnic  sounded  again, 
*'  and  continued  playing  till  the  Vice-ChanceHor 
**  went  to  the  bettotn  of  the  foundation  to  lay  die 
'*  first  stone  in  one  of  tbe  south  angles.  ~  Bnt  no 
**  Bsoner  he  had  deposited  a  piece  of  gold  on  the 
**  said  stKHK^  according  to  tbe  usual  manner  in 
*^  such  ceremonies,  but  the  earth  fell  in  from  one 
"  Eode  of  tbe  foundation,  and  the  sca£R>ld  that  was 
•*  thereon  broke  and  Ml  with  it,  «o  that  all  ^ose 
'*  that  were  thereon  to  the  nnmber  of  an  hundred 
*•  at  least,  namely  the  Proctors,  Principals  of  Halls, 
'*  Masters,  and  some  Bachelanra,  fell  down  all  to- 
'*  gether  one  upon  another  into  the  foundation, 
"  among  whom  the  Under  Butler  of  Exeter  Col- 
"  lege  bad  his  Moulder  broken  or  put  oat  of  joint, 
**  and  a  Scholar's  arm  bruised,  as  I  have  been 
"  informed." 

la  this  part  of  the  Library  were  Brst  deposited 

the  Baroccian    manuscripts,   the    noble    gift  of 
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William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  pnrchaiecl  frma  the 
Library  of  Fratids  Baroccio,  a  VenetiaD,  beiog  in 
number  949.  Adjoining  these  were  placed  239 
MSS.  together  with  five  foils,  and  a  catalogue, 
given  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Also,  toward  the 
southern  extremity,  the  MSS.  gives  by  Archbishop' 
Laud,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  number 
about  1300,  in  nineteen  different  languages;  But 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  ex" 
teosive  collection  of  the  learned  John  Seldeai,- 
wbicb,  under  the  direction  of  his  executors,  was 
conveyed  hither  in  the  year  16fi9. 

In  the  year  1788  the  Anatomy  School,  adjoin- 
ing' the  south  staircase  of  the  Bodleian,  was  added 
to  tbe  Library,  by  the  name  of  "  Bibliothecse 
't  BbdleiansB  Auctarium."  Hither  were  transferred 
from  the  general  mass  above  stairs,  the  Baroccian 
MSS  i  select  portions  of  those  of  Laud,  CroiB- 
well,  Roe,  and  Digby ;  also  from  the  Maaaacripts 
of  Sir  T.  Bodley,  and  those  bequeathed  by  Dr. ' 
Rawlinson:  to  these  have  since  been  added  the 
D'Orville  collection,  and  those  purchased  from 
Or.  Clarke.  '  Among  these  treasures  perhaps  it 
will  be  sufficient  just  to  mention  the  Laudian 
MSS.  [in  Uncials]  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Euclid  of  D'Orville,  and  the  Plato  of  Clarke.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  room  are  arranged  the  first 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Classic 
writers,  and  early  Fathers  of  the  church;  books 
printed  by  the  family  of  the  Aldi:  editions  of 
the  classics  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  among  which  are  some  of  the 
rarest  specimensof  early  typography;  not  to  men- 
tion the  swarthy  Caxtons  of  our  own  isle:  printed 
editions  collat»l  vlth   MSS-:   books  printed  cm 
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vellum:  vith  some  others,  selected  on  account  of 
tbeir  rarity  or  Tolne.     Such,  for  inetance,  as 
.Rudbeckii  Attnntica,  4  vol.  folio,  with  an  atlas. 
The  Grenville  Homer,  4  vol.  quarto,  large  paper. 
Hieronymns  in  SymbolumApostolorum.     Uxonie, 

146S. 
Parker  de  Antiquitate  £cclesife  BritaDDics,  foUo, 

1570.  tiDO  copiei. 
Aristotle's  Poetics  by  Tynvbitt,  folio,  Oxford,  1794. 
Spaccio  dela  bestia  trionfante,  by  Jordano  Bruno, 

octavo. 
RhetoriciL  Lkurcntii  de  Saona.     St.  Alban's,  1480. 
Les  Aventures  du  Chevslier  Tewrdannctbs,  1617. 
Galenus  de  temperatnentis,  translated  by  Thomas 
'    ■    Linacre,    Cambridge,    1551.     The  first  book 
printed  at  Cambridge.     Printed  on  veUum,  the 
very  copy  which  Liaacre  himself  presented  to 
King  Henry  VIH. 
The  book  of  St.  Alban's,  folio,  1486. 

4c.  Sic.  isc. 
Within  this  room  is  another  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, called  "  The  oriental  room ;"  in  this  are  de- 
posited the  rich  treasures  of  eastern  literature,  from 
the  stores  of  Laud,  Fococke,  Huntington,  Marsh, 
&C.  K^ether  with  others  from  different  parts  of 
the  Library;  to  which  have  been  lately  added 
about  forty  purchased  frefti  Dr.  Clarke.  This  is 
perhaps  altogether  the  richest  department  of  the 
whole  Library, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle,  in  a  room 
which  was  formerly  the  Law  School,  are  deposited- 
the  MSS.  of  Dodsworth,  Carte,  Tanner,  Willis, 
Ballard,  selections  from  those  of  Dr.  Rawlinson. 
The  chief  contents  however  of  this  room  are  the 
magnificent  donation  of  the  late  Richard  Gough, 
Esq.  consisting  of  his  matchless  collection  of  works 
on  British  topography,  accompanied  by  ionume- 
x3 
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rable  n^pSt  plans,  and  drawings ;  a  valn^le  sdec 
tion  of  book*  on  Saxon  and  Northern  literature; 
with  206  missals,  &c.  Tbia  port  of  tbe  Library, 
from  faim,  is  now  called  "  GougU's  Room." 

Sir  Thomas  lived  to  see  these  works  in  a  state 
of  forwardness,  and  bis  own  institution  flourishing 
b^ond  alt  probable  nntidpati<H].  His  death  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  January,  1612;  two  months 
after  ^jfhich  his  honoured  remains  were  interred, 
with  ^eat  solemnity,  in  the  chapel  of  Merton 
College. 

On  Ihe  8th  of  NoTcmber,  1602,  the  Library 
WA»  first  cu>ened ;  and  on  the  same  day  annually 
Uie  VisitatW  of  it  bjy  the-  CuntSors  is  b^d ;  on 
which  occasioaaa  orttio*  is  delivered  in  tbe  School 
of  Natural  Philcwopby,  ia  praise  ol  the  Founder, 
by  a  Student  of  Christ  Charch.  This  6ration, 
founded  by  Dr.  Morris,  has  continued  since  the 
year  1682. 

Tbe  number  of  volumes  io  this  inestimalde  col- 
lection is  immense,  but  not  ex«ctly  known.  The 
last  printed  catalogue,  although'^in  two  large  v»- 
lumea  folio',  published  in  1738,  is  now,  through 
the  amazing  increase  i^  tbe  Library,  become  of 
very  limited  utility.  Another  is  now  under  prepa< 
ration,  which  will  include  the  whole  of  the  printed 
books  down  to  the  present  period. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  store> 
house  of  literature,  in  a  work  of  so  brief  a  nature 
as  tbe  present,  would  be  a  vain  and  fruitless  en- 
deavour: in  diviuity,  in  classical  imd  critical 
works,  it  is  strong ;  id  early  editions  of  the  c]as< 
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sio^  Tsry  nipenor;  in  oriental  aumuicriptsj  per- 
hapt  unmalied. 

Ammg  tile  cliirf  eoatrifautora  of  booki  are  eau- 
meratfid  tke  £o]iowttig  distioguUied  peraoiiages; 
Rabai  Dmarmx,  £wl  of  Ems  ;  ThomH  Sack- 
TiUe,  Eailof  Donet;  Sr  Hennr  Saville;  King 
James  I.;  LanretiBsnnflJosiah  Bodl^,  the  Fooom 
dcx-'s  yotinger  bsotheni ;  Alexander  wiws]!,  Bean 
<^St.  VsuVn  Sir  Thoaas.  Roe;  Goiera)  Fanfin ; 
Bdbert  Huntingdon,  D.  D. ;  Fnaeiiciii  Juniua; 
Fmncts  L  Duke  of  IWma;  Nathaniel  Lord  Cnw«» 
Biibop  of  Durham ;  Nathaniel  Crynes;  Alezat^ 
der  Pope;  Thoanae  Carte;  Mr.  Ballard;  Cbtrha 
III.  King  of  Spain  ;  Mr.  Godwjrn,  FeUow  of  Bal^ 
liol;  CkustiuiVlL  KiDg<^X)enmark;  Sir  Roger 
Newdigate ;  his  present  Majesty  Xing  G«(»^  III. 
Willinn  Earl  of  Pembroke;  Mr.  Seldcn;  Arcfe- 
biflhop  Land;  Sir  Kendoi  Digby;  Dr.  Rawliiw 
>on,  of  St.  Jobn's;  M.  St.  Amond;  Bishop  T«b- 
ncr;  Mr.  Browne  Willis;  Thomas  Hearne;  and 
Mr,  Googh. 

The  bust  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodl^  was  placed  ia 
the  Library,  in  1605,  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Besides  the  revenue  arising  from  a  bequest  of 
the  Fonoder,  a  considerable  fiiad  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  small  addition  made  to  the  mBtricul»- 
tion  fees,  an  easy  annual  contribution  from  such 
resident  members  of  the  University  as  have  the 
privilege  of  admission  to  the  Library,  and  a  tri- 
^io^  sam  paid  on  takuig  a  iirst  degree. 

An  account  is  printed  annvlly  of  books  pnr- 
chased  within  ,the  year,  to  which  also  is  added  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  .and  disbursements  i^the 
Library,  and  a  liA  of  dobatioiu,  with  the  names  of 
the  donors,  which  were,  till  179G,  inserted  in  sn 
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Album,  ID  two  folio  volumes,  ptsserred  in  the 
Library. 

Penong  admitted  to  the  uk  of  the  Library  are, 
all  Graduates  of  the  University ;  alui  any  stranger 
or  foreigner  on  taking  the  oaths  in  ConTocation, 
and  signing  his  name  in  a  book  kt-pt  for  that  pux- 

ri  by  the  Librarian.  No  books  are  allowed  to 
taken  out  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Library  is  entirely  open :  to  the 
gallerlei,  containing  the  smaller  volumes  .  aiMl 
MSS.  no  access  is  given ;  but  any  volume  con- 
tained in  them  may  be  procured  by  a  qualified 
person,  on  application  to  one  of  the  Sub-Libra- 
rians or  Assistants. 

The  hours  of  admission  are,  fi-om  Lady-^y 
to  Michaelmas,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four;  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  from  ten 
tilt  three;  with  the  following  exceptions;  all 
Sundays,  public  feasts  or  fasts,  from  Christmas 
£ve  till  the  first  of  January,  the  Epiphany,  from 
Good  Friday  till  Easter  Tuesday,  Ascension-day, 
Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  Uni- 
versity Commemoration,  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, eight  days  immediately  preceding  the  A^ 
sitation  on  the  ttth  of  November.  On  all  other 
saints'  days,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  the 
doors  are  opened  immediately  after  the  Univerai^ 
Sermon  at  St.  Mary's. 

The  revenues  a^e  in  the  management  of  the 
Vice-Chan  cell  or  and  Proctors  for  the  time  being, 
who,  with  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  Law,  aid 
Physic,  and  the  two  Regius  Professors  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  are  also  appointed  Curators.  The 
immediate  ofiicers  of  the  Library  are,  a  Libra- 
rian, two  Sub-Librarians,  and  two  Assistants. 

The  PicTUDE  Gallebv  occupies  the  remaining 
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dires  aides  of  the  upper  story  of  the  Schools'  qna- 
drtmgle.  This  whole  story  iras  added  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  tvo  inferior  ones,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continaation  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  In  it  are  contained  several  cases 
of  books  and  manuscripts ;  but  its  principal  attrac- 
tion for  strangers  lies  in  the  paintings  c^  which  it 
)■  the  repository.  These  consist,  chiefly,  of  a  se- 
lies  1^  portraits  of  founders  and  foundresses  of 
Colleges,  benefactors,  and  other  eminent  pcrsani 
connected  with  the  University.  Sunman  painted 
Aose  of  the  founders,  most  of  which,  until  Henry 
VIII.  are  of  course  imaginary.  Among  the  more 
ipterestiug  portraits  are  those  of  Queen  Elixabeth 
and  Queen  Mary  of  Scots,  both  very  curiona,  and 
said  to  be  original ;  Sir  Thomas  BodleV)  an  ori- 

S'oal  by  C.  Jansen;  Archbisnop  Sheldon;  Sir 
enelm  Dif^hy ;  Sir  Fhilm  Sidney,  burnt  in  wood, 
by  Dr.  Gr^th;  Sir  Thomas  More;  Grotius; 
Casaubon ;  Selden ;  Butler,  by  Lely  ;  Prior,  by 
Richardeon;  Loi'd  Burleif^h,  in  his  parliamentary 
robes,  riding  on  a  mule ;  Lord  Crewe,  by  Knelier 
Here  are  also  copies  of  the  Cartoons' ;  and  a  copy 
of  Rdphael's  School  of  Athens,  attributed,  hut  on 
insufScient  grounds,  to  Julio  Romano.  A  brazen 
statue,  by  Le  Sceur,  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
Gallery,  represents  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1641. 

Several  cabinets  of  medals  and  coins  form  a 
part  of  the  contents  of  this  Gallery.  The  ceilinir 
of  the'rooin  is  of  oak,  and  is  divided  into  smHU 
square  compartments,  in  lach  of  which  appear 
the  University  Arms,  as  do  those  of  the  Founder 
on  a  shield  at  each  angle  of  the  square. 

S  frcseMed  br  tha  lata  Duke  of  Maribgroa^. 
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-  Ttie  Aruhdsuav  Mabblbs  are  eoDtuned  in 
an  aputment  on  tbs  nort^m  «de  of  the  Sdtooh' 
quaaraflgle.  Thej  were  collected  I7  Tliomn 
Howardt  £arl  of  Arundel;  and  wero  pmeated 
to  the  UmTenitf  hy  his  ^andson,  Henry,  I>uke 
of  Norfolk.  The  noble  collector,  whoie  talents 
and  accomplishoifflits  vrere  of  the  £nt  ordw,  laud- 
ably aDxiooa  to  enrich  his  native  coontry  with  the 
elegant  remains  of  aniMnt  art,  dispatdied  Sr 
'WUliam  Petty  to  Ana  in  qunt  of  loch.  The 
minioD proved  sacceu&l.  Sir  WilltampnTchaied, 
froni  a  Turk,  who  had,  it  seems,  taken  them  fraU 
an  agent  of  the  famous  historian  and  nnmisBiatiatt 
Peiresc,  a  Urse  and  valuable  o^ectioa  of  ancient 
monuments.  Unfurtnaately,  besides  a  whole  sfai|>- 
load,  loBt  by  Petty  bimsd:^  maov  of  the  cnrioiM 
reliques  thus  obtained  have  been  destpmd. 
Some,  wbicb,  wh«i  the  Earl,  in  l64l,  retired  C» 
Italy,  had  been  left  at  Arundel  Honw  in  London, 
were  purloined;  others  were  actually  cut  op  by 
masons,  and  worked  into  honses**  1  All  that  now 
remain,  about  1 30  in  number,  are  here.  To  these 
have  been  added  the  collection  mode  by  the 
learned  Selden;  that  of  Sii-  George  Wheeler, 
formed  by  himself  at  Athens;  and  sundry  ancieot 
marbles  purchased  by  the  University'. 

In  the  Logic  School  are  preserved  what  are 
popularly  termed  the  Pohpket  Mabbles.  These 
are  a  collection  of  statues,  marbles,  and  bnstos, 
presented  to  ihe  University  in  1765,  by  the 
Countess  DowdgerofFomfr^.  The  whole  of  them, 
along  with  some  of  the  more  interesting  subjects 


*  Oongh'i  British  Topography. 

'  llN  AmndeliMi  Mubl«  wen  llrat  ranged  Id  the  will  which 
toiroundi  th*  coait  af  the  Theatre. 
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from  Sir  Gtorge  WKeeter's  ootlMtKHi,  tec.  have 
been  encnTed,  at  the  expenro  of  tbe  Va'tvenity, 
m  B  irorK  entitled  Marmora  OTonienHa.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  Potnfret  statues,  Sec.  will  be  found  in 
our  Appendix. 

Quitting  the  Schools'  quadrangle  by  the  north- 
am  portnl,  we  6nd  ourselves  in  a  court,  formed 
by  the  C^rendon  Printing  Office  on  the  north, 
and  a  part  of  the  Schools  on  the  south ;  on  the 
east  separated  from  the  street  by  an  iron  raiting, 
and  on  tbe  west  bounded  by  the 


THEATRE, 

one  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly,  as  to  general 
effetX,  among  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the 
great  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  structure  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcelius  at  Rome.  The  elevation  presenta  two 
stories,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  balustrade. 
The  front  of  the  building,  opposite  to  the  Si- 
Tinity  School,  is  of  a  very  ornamental  character. 
Corinthian  coliimoB,  a  statue  of  Archbishop  Shd- 
ilon,  another  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond",  and  much 
decorative  sculpture,  compose  its  embellishments. 
The  interior  is  80  feet  by  70;  and  is  so  judiciously 
laid  out,  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  nearly 
4000  persons,  without  inconvenience.  In  ISOS, 
the  roof,  which,  like  the  present  one,  rested  solely 
on  the  side  walls,  was  found  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  new  one  was 
constructed.  The  exterior  effect  of  the  new  one 
IS,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  former  roof. 
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From  th«  latter  aroee  b  lirbt  and  gracefiil  turreti 
crowned  by  a  ct^iola;  and  the  restoraUoo  of  this 
would  .certainly  much  improre  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  febric. 

The  painted  ceiling  waa  the  work  of  Streater, 
but  has  been  since  r^jaired  by  Kettle  of  London. 
An  aecnratc  description  of  it,  extracted  InHn 
Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire^  eon- 
sUtutes  an  article  in  our  Afq>endix.  Portraits  of 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  Arclibiflb<Hi  of  Canterbury;  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond;  of  tne  architect;  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander;  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia; 
(the  two  latter  painted  at  Paris  by  Girard,)  com- 
plete the  ctttalogue  of  the  interior  ornaments  of  the 
Theatre'.  To  the  Archbishop  the  University  is  in- 
debted for  this  splendid  and  useful  addition  to  her 
publia  structures.  -  Previously  to  its  being  built,  the 
Aet  exercises,  &cw  were  performed  in  St.  Mary's 
church.  The  want,  however,  of  a  more  suitable 
l^ce  had  long  been  felt,  ^Iid,  shortly  after  the 
Restoration,  (for  during  the  Rebellion,  and  the 
tyrannous  Usurpation  that  followed  it,  genuine 

! Public  spirit  was  completely  parulyzed,)  a  bene- 
iiction  of  lOOOJ.  having  been  received  from  Arch- 
bishop "Sheldon,  the  building  of  the  Tlieatre  waa 
c<nnmenced  by  the  University.  No  other  ben^ 
factors  appeoring  in  aid  of  the  design,  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  nobly  stepped  forward  again,  and 
defrayed  the  whole  expenccs  of  the  work,  amount- 
ing, as  appears  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, to  the  sum  of  12,4701  lU.  'lid.  Nor  did 
his  Grace's  bounty  end  here.  He  gave,  besides, 
the  sum  of  S0002.  as  a  fund  for  repairs. 
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In  the  Theatre  are  held  the  Acta  Called  the 
Comitia  and  £noaemaj  and  Lord  Crewe's  annual 
Commemoration  of  benefactors  to  the  University. 
Public  Concerts  are  also  sometimes  performed  m 
h.  On  such  occasions,  when  all  the  members  of 
the  University  are  leated  in  their  respective 
places,  according  to  thetr  rank,  and  the  solemni- 
ties are  graced  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  of 
strangers  of  distinction,  the  coup  if  ceil  is  strikingly 
august  and  magnificent". 

Till  the  Clarendon  Printing  Office  was  built, 
the  University  presses  were  kept  in  the  Theatre; 
a  small  engraved  view  of  which  is  a  common  de' 
Goration  io  the  title-pages  of  books  printed  at- 
Oxford  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth.  The  care 
of  the  Theatre  is  vested  in  two  persons,  termed 
Curaiors,  chosen  by  Convocation. 

Immediately  west  of  tbe  Theatre*  stands  the 

ASHMOLEAN  MltSEUM, 

^  building  of  fine  proportions,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  its  contraction,  and 
of  an  exterior  so  handsome  as  to  excite  regret  at 
tbe  comparative  obscurity  of  its  situation.  The 
architect  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  genius 
'and  taste  shine  conspicuously  forth  in  the  deG<>- 
rations  of  the  principal  front.  This  looks  towards 
the  east.  The  doorway  is  worked  in  a  superb 
portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  besides  which, 
the  front  exhibits  a  profusion  of  emblematical 
sculpture.  Of  this  portico  there  is  a  beautiful 
engraving  from  a  private  plate  belonging  to  the 

1^  CLalinerii's  IliituT}  sf  Oicford,  p.  ISG, 
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Keeper,  T.  Dunbfir,  Eaq..  to  whoae  taste  and  aui- 
ixdty  we  are  indebted  for  a  restoration  of  the 
paintings,  and  for  a  new  arraDKement  of  the 
books,  pictures,  and  various  workB  of  art  in  the 
Masemn.  The  other  parts  of  the  editice  strongly 
remind  us  of  tkose  stately  and  nitfaec  antique 
looking  mansions,  termed  Halls,  found  in  almost 
eveiy  parochial  village  in  those  parts  of  Yo^shire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire  into  which  manu- 
factures have  not  penetrated,  and  inhabited  by  hia 
honour  the  Squire.  The  building  before  us  was 
erected  by  the  University,  at  the  request  of  Elias 
Ashmole,  a  celebrated  chemist  and  virtuoso  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Ashmole  having  become 
possessed  of  the  estimable  and  noted  collection  of 
rarities  farmed  by  the  Tradescant  family  of 
Lambeth,  offered  to  add  to  it  his  own  collection 
of  curiosities,  and  to  prcseot  tJie  whole  to  tHe 
Untvrsity,  on  condition  of  a  building,  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  such  a  treasure,  being  pro- 
vided. His  offer  was  accepted  ;  and,  in  1683,  the 
Museum  Aahmoleanum  was  added  to  the  public 
structures  of  Oxford. 

The  Keeper,  to  whom  a  salary  was  left  by  Dr. 
Rawlinson,  is  appointed  by  the  Visitors  or  Oi- 
rators,  who  are  the  Vice-chancellor,  the  Heads 
of  Christ  Church  and  Brasen-nose,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  and  the  two  Proctors. 

To  the  natural  curiosities,  coins,  medals,  and 
manuscripts,  originally  presented  by  Asbmole, 
have  since  been  added  his  own  library",  and  all 
hia  MS.  compositions,  bequeathed  at  his  death. 
Dr.  Plot,  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd,  Dr.  Borlase,  and 
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Dr.  Lister,  have  alio  leveraUy  oiriched  the  cot 
lection  by  subjects  of  Natural  History.  One  of 
the  latest  oontribations  was  of  curiosities  olv 
taincd  from  the  South  Sea  islaoders,  and  pre- 
sented hj  Mr.  Reinhold  Foster.  These  consist 
chiefly  or  speciiasns  of  tb«  msoufiictuiws,  dresses, 
weapons,  &c.  of  the  pe<^Ie  of  Otaheite  and  N«w 
Zealand. 

A  laivc  magnet,  capable  of  si^jpoctinga  weight 
of  liSUa.;  a  picture  (compcraed  of  humming 
bird^  feathers  of  various  and  vivid  hnes)  repre- 
■entmg  our  Savionr  on  his  way  to  Calvfuy ;  and 
several  models  of  ships,  the  most  ancient  made  in 
the  year  1630,  are  amongst  the  oli^ts  commoBly 
offisred  to  the  notice  of  strainers. 

One  of  the  most  valo^le  specimens  in  Natural 
Histon^  is  the  head  of  a  Dodo,  with  a  beak  five 
inches  long,  and  exactly  corresponding  in  form 
to  that  usually  given  in  the  prints  of  this  aoifftal, 
which  has  often  been  supposed  to  be  fabulous, 
Mid  is  probably  now  exterminated.  There  is  also 
a  catunet  of  simple  Minerals,  and  a  large  collet 
tion  of  horns  of  the  Deer  and  Antelope  tribes, 
and  several  well  preserved  sculls  and  bones  of 
the  Elephant,  Hippopotamns,  Walrus,  and  other 
large  animals.  Also  a  small  but  interesting  col- 
lection of  Roman  pottery  and  Celtic  remains, 
and  two  yodels  of  Stonehenge,  cut  i^i  cork,  one 
r^resenting  its  present  appearance,  the  other  re- 
storing it  to  the  form  wnich  it  is  supposed,  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,  to  have  borne  in  its  perfect  state. 
With  the  models  are  specimens  of  the  stone  of 
which  the  diflferent  circles  and  altar  are  com- 
posed, llie  outer  circle  is  of  a  hard  sand  stone, 
sQch   as   occurs   abundantly  in    large    insulated 
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'  bloclie,  on  the  chalk  of  the  n«ghbo,aring  downsy 
where  the  blocks  are  known  by  the  name  of  Grey 
Weathers.  The  altar  and  inner  circle  are  of 
green  stone,  which  could  have  been  obtained  irom 
no  nearer  point  than  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Cumber- 
land. I'here  is  a  tradition  that  sonie  of  the  stoaes 
at  Stonehenge  came  from  the  county  of  Kitdare, 
in  Ireland;  and  it  it  curious  that  a  rock  in  that 
county,  called  the  chair  of  Kildare,  is  composed 
of  green  stone,  like  that  of  the  inner  circle  at 
Stonehenge. 

There  is  also  a  very  singular  &maJl  horu,  curved 
after  the  manner  of  a  sheep's  horn,  and  about 
three  inches  long,  which  is  said  to  have  grown 
on  the  head  of  an  old  woman  in  Cheshire,  named 
Mary  Davis,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait,  repre- 
senting the  horn  growing  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  above  the  ear. 

But  the  most  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  is  a 
jewel  of  gold,  once  belonging  to  King  Allred, 
which  was  found,  in  1639,  in  Newton  Park,  at 
some  distance  northward  from  the  isle  o£  Athel- 
ney,  in  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  where  King 
Alfred  found  shelter  when  the  Danes  had  overrun 
the  country.  The  Jewel  is  enamelled  like  a  bulla 
ur  amulet  to  hang  round  the  neck,  and  circum- 
scribed, 

Selj^ieb  me^  hehc  jepyjiean. 
Translated  thus,  Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  made. 

On  one  side  is  a  rude  figure  sitting  crownedt 
and  holding  two  lilies,  or  sceptres  surmounted  by 
lilies,  whicn  Dr.  Hickes  supposes  to  be  either 
Jesus  Christ  or  St.  Cuthbert,  but  which  may  ta 
probably   be   the    King  himself     On   the  other 
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side  is  a  flower,  rudely  ensraved  on  the  golct  •. 
It  was  presented  to  the  University  by  Thomea 
Palmer,  Esq.  of  Fairfield,  Somerset,  A.  D.  1718. 
Meation  is  made  and  engravings  are  given  of  this 
Gem  by  Strult,  iSpelman,  and  other  antiquarian 
writers.  It  wns  probably  preserved  during  many 
centuries  in  ihe  monastery  founded  by  King  Al- 
fred in  the  isle  of  Atlielney,  on  the  spot  which  had 
given  him  shelter  in  his  distress. 

The  MSS,  of  Sir  Wiiiiara  Dugdale,  (he  library 
of  Dr.  Lister,  the  MSS.  of  Aubrey,  and  those  of 
A.  Wood,  are  contained  in  this  Museum;  as  are 
also,  among  other  eflbrts  of  the  pencil,  a  painting, 
by  Annibal  Caracci,  of  a  Dead  Christ;  and  one, 
by  Brugell,  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell ', 

■  On  the  first  floor  of  the  building  is  the  Lec- 
ture Room  on  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Mi- 
neralogy, with  an  excellent  apparatus  for  the 
Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  a  very 
extensive  and  instructive  geological  collection,  it- 
}ustratlng  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  together  with 
the  organic  remains'  and  minerals  that  have  been 
discovered  in  each  stratum.  The  foundation  of 
this  collection  was  laid  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Kidd,  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Reader  in  Anatomy:  considerable  additions  have 
been  since  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Buckland,  Dr. 
Kidd's  successor  in  the  Office  of  Reader  in  Mine- 
ralogy. 

"  A  correct  plUe  of  thii  Ota,  on  the  luna  icale  irith  the  ari- 
KiRKl,  i>  giTcn  in  pUte  T.  page  S9.  vol.  i.  of  Mr.  Gaagh'i  edition  of 
CBmden'i  Britumii,  from  which  the  above  deicriiitioa  of  it  it 
taken. 

I"  A  liU  of  mmnj  other  Tuioable  pictum  in  tint  MoMoin  wiB  b« 
foand  in  our  Appendix. 
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On  the  ground  floor  is  an  extensive  apparatus 
for  Lectures  on  Chemistry.  I 

Elias  Ashmole,  already  reconled  as  the  foun-   I 
der  of  this  estimable  collection  of  natural  and 
artificiBi  curiasitiee,  was  born  at  Lichfield,  on  the  < 
S3d  of  May,  1617.     During  the  Rebellion,  he  i 
bore  nrms  in  the  service  of  King  Charles ;  became 
afterwards  a  student  at  Brasen-nose  College;  and   | 
was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar.     He  received 
various  civil  promotions;  but,  in  the  year  1647,    I 
finding  that  he  was  "  now  placed  in  the  coiidl-   | 
•*  tion,  which  be  always  desired,  of  being  able  to   i 
*'  live  to  himself  and  studies,  without  being  forced    ' 
"  to  take  pains  for  a  livelihood  In  the  world  i,"  he 
withdrew   from   public   aHairs,   and,  during   the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  devoted  himself  chi^y  to    ' 
literary  pursuits.     His  death  took  place  May  18,    j 
1692.     Though   learned  himself,   and   a   liberal    : 
patrt)^  of  learning,  he  was  an  implicit  confider  in 
^-     .oiiomicnl  predictions,  and,  in  other  respects,     ' 
N.amentably  tinctured   with   the   superstitious  cre- 
dulity of  the  age.     Of  this  he  has  left  behind  him 
in  his  MS.  papers  ample  evidence. 

If,  on  quitting  the  Museum,  we  turn  to  the 
left,  and,  passing  through  a  small  gate  in  the  iron 
railing,  which,  supported  by  a  massive  wall', 
bounds,  on  the  north,  the  area  in  which  the 
Theatre,  Museum,  &c.  stand,  cross  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  Broad  Street,  we  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent front  view  of  the 

1  Vide  Aabmolc'a  MS.  Diuy,  preMmd  titiong  his  pipett  id  tbe 
MiueuiD. 

'  From  the  vail  arUe,  M  interraii,  aquarc  jitoue  pHlars,  support- 
io;  buBls  of  I  colossal  tile,  wbich  being  iu  jfencial  much  dfcajcd, 
wid  blackened  by  eipotare  to  tlie  wntlier,  diiplay  an  slmoit  ap- 
palling uteiublage  ef  hideousand  uncouth  ri<*£e>. 
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a  stately  and  commanding  edifico,  and  one  which 
will  be  contemplated  with  no  common  reverence 
by  him  who  reflects  on  the  streams  of  beneficial 
knowledge  which  are  perpetually  flowing  hence 
among  mankind.  The  architect  employed  in 
the  construction  of  this  building  was  Sir  John 
Vanburgh;  of  whose  abilities  it  does  certainly 
afford  a  favourable  specimen,  although  the 
weight  which  is  considered  proverbially  charac- 
teristic of  edifices  raised  by  Sir  John,  js  in  some 
degree  observable  here.  The  southern  front, 
which  is  the  chief  one,  presents  a  bold  and  ma- 
jestic portico,  composed  of  massive  Doric  columns. 
The  northern  front  is  brnamented  by  a  rimge  of 

.  three  quarter  columns  of  the  same  order.  A  cor- 
respondent entablature  is  carried  around  the  whole 
fabric.  Pediments  grace  the  four  sides  of  the 
building ;  and  statues  of  the  sacred  Nine  very  ap- 

'  propriately  ornament  its  summit,  fhe  length  of 
the  structure  is  115  feet,  and  thi  height  two  sto- 
ries. Over  the  southern  entrance  was  placed,  in 
1791,  a  well-executed  statue  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
from  the  profits  of  whose  History  of  the  Rebellion 
(the  copy-right  of  the  work  having  been  presented 
to  the  University  by  the  son  of  the  noble  author) 
the  Printing  House  was  built. 

The  compositors,  and  othei's  employed  in  print- 
ing Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  of  which  immense 
numbers  are  printed  here,  occupy  one  side  of  the 
building;  and  tliose  whose  office  it  is  to  print 
books  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  general  li- 
terature, the  other  side.  In  addition  to  the  rooms 
set  apart  for  the  business  of  the  Printing-Office, 
the  eilificc  contains  a  well-finished  apartment,  in 
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which  the  Heads  of  Houses  hold  their  meetings. 
Certain  persons  appointed  ^  the  Vice-chancellor 
and  Proctors,  and  styled  Delegates  <tf  the  Prett, 
manage  the  afikirs  of  the  establishment. 

But  tittle  time  elapsed  between  the  invention 
of  printing  and  the  adoption  of  the  art  at  Oxford. 
It  moreover  appears,  that  the  Srst  book  which 
ever  issued  from  an  English  press  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  the  year  lit'S,  three  years  before  the 
printing,  at  Westminster,  of  Caxton's  "  Game 
*'  and  Play  of  the  Chesse  ." 

The  early  printers  of  Oxford  were  Frederic 
CorselUs,  to  whom  (but  not,  it  is  thought,  (»i  suf- 
ficient grounds)  the  printing  of  the  above-men- 
tioned volume  is  attributed.  Theodorjc  Rood; 
John  Scolar ;  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The 
press  of  the  latter  was  in  Magpye  Lane,  formerly 
called  Wynkyn.  In  the  year  1672,  Bishop  Fell, 
and  some  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
University,  raised  upwards  of  40001.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  types.  These,  the  art  of  letter-founding 
not  being  then  practised  in  Britain,  they  procurM 
frobi  abroad,  and,  by  bestowing  unremitting  at- 
tendon  to  secure  both  accuracy  and  elegance'  of 
typography,  soon  elevated  the  Oxford  press  to  a 
celebrity  that  extended  itself  over  the  Continent ; 
on  which  Oxford  editions  became  in  great  request 

Returning  into  Hadclifie  Square,  the  splendid 
fabric  pi  the 

RADCLIFFE  LIBRARY 

will  again,  as,  if  we  have -been  permitted  to  direct 

his  walks,  it  must  often  before  have  done,  exdte 

*  See  Mr.  Elibdiu'i  adH.  of  Amca'i  Typogr^bioi  Antiqailiu, 
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the  stranger's  admiration.  Placed  in  the  centre 
of  AH  extensive  area,  and  surrounded  with  edifices 
which,  although  stately,  are  in  a  very  different 
style  of  architecture,  it  possesses,  in  respect  of 
situation,  every  possible  advantf^'.  The  rustic 
basement  of  the  edifice  is  a  double  octagon,  or 
sixteen  square,  every  alternate  square  of  which, 
projecting,  forms  a  gateway,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  pediment*.  From  this  basement  rises  a  per- 
fectly cylindrical  superstructure,  adorned  with 
couplets  of  three-quarter  Corinthian  columns, 
placed  at  regular  mtervals.  The  intercolurani- 
ations  alternately  display  windows  and  niches, 
over  the  latter  of  which  ore  sculptured  elegantly 
disposed  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  On  the  co- 
lumns, reposes  a  highly  enriched  entablature,  from 
which  an  elegant  balustrade  rising,  sweeps  grace- 
fully around  the  fabric.  This  balustrade  is  in- 
terrupted at  intervals  by  duplicated  piers,  cor- 
responding to  the  couplets  of  columns  which 
adorn  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  building,  and 
supporting  ornamental  vases.  From  within  the 
balustrade,  springs  a  graceful  dome,  covered  with 
lead,  and  crowned  with  a  neat  turret,  over  which 
is  thrown  a  small  cupoln,  that  completes  the  cle- 
valion.     The  iieight  of  the  dome*  from  the  pave- 

t  Tlie  u-cbitect,  undEr  vhote  baails  tb'u  Library  uoie,  wot  Gibbs ; 
who,  on  ita  being  opened,  April  13tb,  1719,  was  bonoured  with 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  Aa  a  testimonj  of  bit  iense  of  tbe  compli-' 
meat  thus  paid  him,  Gibbs  beqaeathed  to  the  Libiar;  bia  vatuabU 
collectioD  of  books  and  prints. 

"  Withio,  oier  each  of  these  entrances,  is  aisulted  dome,  ca- 
rionaly  wrought  in  the  Moswc  way.  • 

'  Tbia  dome,  which,  after  tbat  of  St.  Paul's,  is  perhaps  the  no- 
blest in  the  kingdom,  adds  much  grandeur  to  every  distant  proipect 
of  Oxford,  and  is  leen  to  particular  sdvaut^^  from  the  Parks.  A 
fine  bird'a-eye  view  orer  the  city  may  also  be  enjoyed  from  tbt  ex- 
terior of  the  dome.     In  this  riew,  the  graisy  quadrangles  and  bat- 
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ment  iB  SO  feet,  aod  the  extreme  height  of  the 
strQCture  about  110.  From  the  ground  floor, 
which  is  wholly  unoccupied*  the  ascent  is  bjf  a 
geometrical  staircase  to  thttt  part  of  ^c  bnildio^ 
appropriated  to  tjie  reception  of  hooks.  Thu 
is  highly  embellished.  The  ample  dome  U 
beauti&tly  wrought  into  campartmeiits  of  stucco- 
work.  The  pavement  beneath  ia  composed  c^ 
Porthtad  stone  alternately  with  a  reddiah  co- 
Mured  foreign  stonet  imported  feom  Qremco. 
Between  the  windows  are  sculptured  tresses 
of  foliage^  Sowers,  and  fruit.  Over  the  entrance 
is  a  fine  statue,  by  KyBbrack,  of  the  OLKni&ceat 
Founder,  Dr.  RaiucUne;  aad,  over  oije  of  the 
gallery  entrances,  a  bust  of  the  architect.  In  the 
Library  are  preserved  two  siqicrb  Aoman  cao" 
dIesticKs,  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Emperor 
-  Adrian's  palace  at  Tivoli,  and  preaented  to  the 
University  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  was  a  native  of  Wakefleld  in 
Yorkshire,  whence,  after  having  gone  through  the 
usual  grammar-school  course  of  instruction,  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  and,  in  1665,  admitted  a  ba- 
teler  ^  of  University  College.  As  a  student,  his 
a|^lication  and  succesa  were  conspicuous,  and  he 
was  made  Senior  Scholar  of  his  College;  but  as 
no  Fellowship  became  vacant  so  speedily  as  his 
circumstances  required,  he  removed  to  Lincoln 
College,  where,  in  1673,  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  otroedi- 
cine,  he  graduateid,  in  1G75,  as  a  Bachelor  in  that 
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fiicalty;    and  immediately  b^an   tu  practiie  at 

Seven  years  aft^wards,  having  in  the  inter- 
vening time  become  eminant  in  his  profESsion,  he 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine ;  and,  in 
1684,  removed  to  I.ondon;  in  which  city  be 
speedily  acquired-  and  long  retained  a  very  exten- 
sive practice.  The  fortune  which  he  reahzed  was 
exceedingly  ample ;  and  that  gratitude  to  his 
j^bna  Mater  kept  pace  with  hia  prosperity  will 
appear  from  the  following  list  of  donations  and 
bequests,  which  have  placed  the  Doctor  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  Rhedycina's  benefactors.  To 
University  College  he  gave  the  eastern  window  of 
the  Chapel ;  for  increasing  exhibitions  and  effecU 
iDg  repairs  upwards  of  llOOi.j  for  two  travelling 
fellowships*,  300f.  each;  for  the  new  buildings^ 
SOOOi. ;  to  the  University,  for  a  Public  Library, 
40,0001.* 

Dr.  RadclifTe  died  in  the  year  1714,  Twenty- 
three  years  afterward  the  foundation-stone  of  his 
Library  was  laid  by  his  trustees,  who  were  seve- 
rally complimented  on  the  occasion  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor. 

On  the  14th  of  June  IB14',  the  Pi^noe  Regent, 
■with  his  illustrious  f^uests,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  King  and  Princes  of  Prussia,  Prince  Blucher, 
and  several  other  distinguished  characters,  native 
and  foreign,  were  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
University  at  dinner  in  this  Library.     On  this 

*  ThcM  may  be  beld  ten  jtm,  h*lf  of  wbicb  time  tbe  Fdlows 
mnit  pus  in  foreisD  tnTcL 

>  The  Librarian  wu  to  b»e  Ni  nnanal  iiluy  of  ISO/,  and  the 
mm  of  lOOl.  vai  to  be  ■nimall}'  expended  id  purchesiug  btmhi. 
By  a  late  detenninatton  of  (be  TVmteea,  tbi>  Lihnry  li  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  tbe  Tceeptioii  of  work*  od  Mediune  and  Natund 
Mirtorf. 
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occasion  t\\&  Sovet^gns  were  aa  hi^ly  gratified 
by  the  elegant  and  dignified  Jioapitality  wiUi  which 
they  were  treated,  as  they  had  before  been  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  the  situation,  the  extent, 
and  the  magni^cence,  of  this  favoured  abode  of 
learning  and  the  sciences. 

From  Radcli^  Square,  a  walk  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Higli  Street  brings  us  to  ibe 

PHYSIC  GARDEN, 

which  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  lying  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way  to  the  lower  of  Magda- 
len College.  The  entrance-  into  this  valuable  re-- 
pository  of  vegetable  productions  is  by  a  portal 
of  considerable  elegance,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones^ 
and  executed  by  the  elder  Stone.  Statues  of  the 
First  and  Second  Charles  ^,  and  a  bust  of  the 
Founder,  ornament  the  portal,  both  fronts  of  which 
bear  this  insctijjtion :  "  Glari^  Dei  Opt.  Max. 
"  Honori  Caroli  I.  Regis  in  Ustmi  Acad,  el  Rei}nib, 
"  Henrkus  Comes  Dartby,  D.  D.  aitno  1632." 

The  Garden  is  situated  on  the  western  ban^  of 
the  Cherwell.  'It  is  about  five  acres  in  its  whole 
extent,  of  which  three  are  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
and  handsome  wall. 

The  area  thus  surrounded  is  divided  into  two 
principal  inclosures,  by  a  broad  gravel  walk 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  by  formal  yew  hedges 


b  Pnrt  of  tile  enpeace  of  tliese  aUtuei  was  iefit,jei  out'of  the 
eoets  of  an  action  raised  ^aJntt  Antbany  t,  Wonl,  for  a  libel  on 
Lord  CbtuiccUor  CJaieailoti.  Spekklog  afterwards  with  Lord  Cl»- 
rnidoa'«  son^  at  wbose  suit  the  proceaa  againat  Wood  had  been  io- 
itltatcd,  th«  hapksa  antiquary  said  to  hii  Lordibip,  ■'  You  ban 
"  tSikcii  morB  money  from  me  than  I  can  get  agiua  in  tix  jeuv,  for 
"  1  earn  but  iwo-pente  a  day." 
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in  the  ancient  style,  and  probably  coeval  witJi  the 
foundation  of  the  Garden. 

The  two  inclosures  arc  subdivided  into  several 
compartments,  in  which  the  British  and  other 
hardy  plants  are  cultivated  and  arranged,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Linniean  system,  in  separate 
areas,  distinguished  nccordine  to  their  respective 
countries,  to  the  periods  of  their  durntion,  as 
natural  or  perennial,  and  to  their  character  as 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants. 

On  each  side  of  tlie  nortii  entrance  is  a  oreen- 
house^  and  on  the  east  side,  without  the  wall,  is  a 
small  hot-house  of  ancient  construction.  The 
library,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  originally  a 
greenhouse,  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  the 
older  botanical  authors,  and  a  very  extensive 
Herbarium,  formed  chiefly  by  Dr.  W.  Sherardj 
besides  the  original  specimens  of  the  mosses, 
figured  and  described  in  the  HIstoHa  Muscorum 
of  Dillenius.  The  value  and  celebrity  of  these 
collections,  and  the  high  reputation  of  Dillenius, 
the  first  Sherardian  Professor,  atti^cted  Linnaeus 
to  Oxford  in  1736. 

"  At  Oxford  Linnsus  was  received  in  a  friendly 
'      Dr.  Shaw,  who  had  travelled  in  Bar- 


"  bary.  The  learned  Botanist  Dillenius  was  at 
*'  first  haughty,  conceiving  Linnsus's  Genera  to 
"  be  written  against  him  ;  but  he  afterwards  dc- 
"  tained  him  a  month,  without  leaving  Linnieus 
"  an  hour  to  himself  the  whole  day  long;  and  at 
"  last  took  leave  of  him  with  teors  in  his  eyes, 
"  after  having  given  him  the  choice  of  liviog  with 
"  him  till  his  death,  as  the  salary  of  the  Profes- 
"  sorship  was  sufiicient  for  them  both'.'* 
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Ilw  ground  occupied  by  this  Garden  was  ori- 
gieally  the  Jews'  burial  ground.  After  the  es- 
pulsion  of  these  people,  it  became  the  property, 
lirst,  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist^  and, 
subsequently,  of  Magdalen  College. 

In  16S2  Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  bought 
the  lease  of  the  ground,  and  expended,  it  is  said, 
not  less  than  5,000il.  in  the  purchase  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  Garden  and  the  buildings  about  it. 

In  consequence  probably  of  his  death,  not  many 
years  afler  the  foundation,  and  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  endowment  of  the  Garden 
proved  inadequate'  to  its  support  in  the  scale 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  tbe 
Founder.  Yet  the  Garden  attained  considerable 
celebrity  under  the  first  Gardener,  the  elder  Bo- 
bart,  (a  German  by  birth,)  before  the  Restoration. 
Subsequently  Professors  were  appointed  by  the 
University,  of  whom  the  first  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Morison,  the  author  of  several  elaborate 
and  scientific  works  in  Botany. 

In  1728,  Dr.  W.  Sherard  established  a  new 
Professorship,  bequeathing  3,000i,  for  this  pur- 
pose expressly,  together  with  all  his  botanical 
books  and  collections. 

In  1793  his  present  Majesty  founded  a  Regius 
Professorship  of  Botany. 

The  votary  of  Astronomical  science,  and  the 
admirer  of  rich  prospects,  will  be  alike  gratified 
by  a  visit  to  the 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY", 

a  handsome  building,   situated    very  advantoge- 

'  It  i>,  faontcTci,  atectntj  to  remsik,  tbat,  u  an  imfiHiiinifff** 
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oualy^  on  a  gently  riuog  ground,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  northern  suburb.  This  edifice  was 
designed  by  Keene,  but  *as  completed  by  Wyatt, 
The  basement  story,  including  the  wings,  extends 
to  the  length  of  1 75  feet.  On  the  central  part  of 
this,  reats  a  second,  and  more  ornamental  story, 
whence  riaes  an  octangular  tower',  having  its 
upper  part  charged  with  sculptures  emblematic  of 
tbe  eight  winds,  being  copied  from  Stewart's  re- 
presentation of  the  tower  of  tbe  winds  at  Athens, 
and  terminating  in  a  depressed  pyramid,  on  which 
are  placed  two  figures,  apparenify  bending  under 
the  oppression  of  a  ponderous  globe,  which  crowns 
the  summit.  The  entire  elevation  of  this  central 
part  of  the  structure  is  about  110  feet,  and 
die  copper  globe  on  the  top  is  four  feet  di- 
ameter. 

The  apartments  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
building  are  appropriated  to  a  set  of  astronomical 
instruments,  by  Bird.  The  opposite  wing  is  fitted 
up  with  smaller  instmments. 

The  enclosure,  within  which  the  Observatory 
stands,  is  ten  acres  in  extent.  Adjoining  to  the 
Observatory  it  a  house  for  the  Observer. 


THE  RADCLIFFE  INFIRMARY 

stands  at  a  very  short  distance  south  of  tbe  Ob- 
servatory.    It  is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  three  stories 


admiuioa  of  riuton  vonM  interfere  with  the  bniiwM  of  the  Ob- 
ttiThtoij,  itran^en  ire   not  adnitted  without  u  arfm*  intro- 
dnction. 
•  PMh^  the  Terr  bert  acsr  Tiew  of  tbe  OitJ  KOf  bo  eDJOTrJ 

z8 
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high,  and  measares  in  length,  1 50  feet ;  in  breadth, 
71  feet-  It  was  huilt  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Lead- 
Ijeater  of  London. 

The  ground  (something  more  than  fire  acres) 
wftE  given,  June  87,  17^3,  by  Thomas  Rowneyj 
Esq.  The  foundation  was  laid  August  S7,  1?59; 
and,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1770,  the  house  was . 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Its  interior 
accommodation  is  considerable,  the  regulations  of 
its  economy  are  excellent,  and  its  utility  is  very 
extensive.  Equally  wis^  and  humane  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  trustees,  to  expend  on  such  s 
charity  a  part  of  the  large  sum  remaining  in  their 
hands  from  the  noble  Bequest  of  Dr.  Radcliff^. 
The  Institution  thus  formed,  while  it  is  a  blessing 
to  the  surrounding  country,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  medical  school  of  Oxford. 

The  average  number  of  patients  annually  ad- 
mitted to  its  benefits  is  about  (>50.  In  JSll, 
tilS  persons  received  assistance,  of  which  number, 
74,  theirs  being  cases  of  accidents,  were  admitted 
without  recommendation.  The  establishment  is 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
A  donation  of  SlL  10«.  or  a  yearly  subscription 
of  31.  $s.  qualifiee  a  person  for^  holding  the  rank 
of  a  governor. 

About  the  year  1760,  Henry,  Earl  of  LichBeld, 
one  of  the  trustees  under  the  Radclivian  will, 
made  provision  for  a  Clinical  Lecturer  at  the  In- 
firmary. To  the  Earl's  bequest  have  since  been 
added,  one  of  lOOl.  by  Dr.  Lewis  of  Oxford,  and 
another,  of  an  acre  of  ground,  by  Mrs.  Hayward. 

Return  we  now  to  the  very  heart  of  the  City, 
where,  on  the  oortheru  side  of  High  Street, 
stands 
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ST.  MARY'S,  OR  THE  UNIVERSITY 
CHURCH', 

which  being  also  one  of  the  parochial  churches, 
will  again  come  under  review.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  at  present,  enter  upon  a  particular  de- 
scription of  this  beautiful  etructurc;  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  notices  regpecting 
it,  as  the  churclt  in  which,  on  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days,  certain  days  in  the  year  excepted)  the  Uni- 
versity Sermons  are  preached.  The  excepted 
days  are  as  follows :  the  Nativiiyf  CracifixUm,  and 
Ascension  of  our  Slessed  Saviour,  when  the  ser- 
mons are  preached  at  Christ  Church ;  the  fefativals 
of  St.  Mark,  and  Si,  John  BaptUt,  on  which  days 
they  are  delivered  at  M^dalen  CoU^e;  the  .Si- 
mmcialum,  and  THnity  Sunday,  when  they  are  ap^ 
pointed  for  New  College  chapel;  St.  Pkitip  and 
St.  James's  day,  on  which  Merton  College  chape! 
is  made  use  of;  the  ^rst  Sunday  in  August,  the 
Sunday  afiemoons  during  Lent,  and  ihe  festival  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  when  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  East  is  the  appointed  place. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  commencement  of 
each  Term,  and  on  Ash  Wednesday,  an  appro- 
priate Latin  discourse  is  delivered.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Easter  Sunday,  a.  sermon,  adapted  to  the 
event  which  the  Church  commemqrates  on  that 
daj^  is  preached  in  each  College  chapel. 

The  Stinday  morning  sermons  during  Term 
lire  preached,  according  to  a  settled  order,  by  the 

f  Tfaere  being  no  cbiirch  exduuiel]'  sppropnated  to  tli^  OK  of 
the  Uniieriitf  u  s  body,  this  of  St,  Marj  ii  KiiUd  inim  tbe 
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Heads  of  Houses,  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
Christ  Church,  the  two  Professors  of  Divinity, 
■  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebreir. 

There  are,  besides,  ten  Select  Public  Preachers, 
half  of  whom  go  out  of  office  every  year,  appointed 
by  the  Vice- Chancellor,  the  Proctors,  and  the 
Divinity  Professors,  These  Preachers  must  be 
either  Doctors  in  Divinity  or  in  Lnw,  Bachelors  in 
eillier  of  these  faculties,  or  Masters  of  Artss. 

Between  the  commencement  of  the  last  month 
in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
Act  Term,  the  Lectures  founded  by  the  late  Rev. 
John  Bnmpton,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  are  delivered 
in  this  church.  Many  excellent  courses  of  ser^ 
mons  on  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity have  originated  in  the  liberal  bequest  of 
this  pious  and  judicious  bene&ctor*'. 

When  the  University  Sermons  are  delivered 
at  St.  Mary's,  the  Vice-Chancellor  occupies  a 
throne,  elevated  a  few  steps  above  the  floor,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  nave.  A  little  be- 
low, in  front,  sit  the  two  Proctors.  The  Heads 
of  Houses  and  Doctors  are  ranged  on  the  right 
and  left.  Below  these  sit  the  young  Noblemen, 
and,  in  the  area,  on  benches,  the  Masters  of  Arts. 
Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Undergraduates  occupy  tha 
galleries,  which  arc  over  the  western  end,  and  a 

'  r  In  the  jeat  1T!4,  King  Guirge  T.  ntablUbed  th«  WbitebiU 
Preacbenhips,  whicb  arc  held  by  tmlTC  Fellows  of  Collega  >D 
cacb  UniTeraitj.  The  Rr«icheri  are  nomioatal  by  the  Bitbop  of 
London,  u  Dean  of  his  tit^tiVft  cbiqiet,  and  biTe  a  aalarj  of  SU. 
jier  aoDum. 

k  By  the  tenna  of  the  beqaeat,  no  ane  w  dign>le  to  preach  thoe 
wnnoDB  naleaa  be  bu  taken,  at  lesat,  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Thirty 
copio  of  the  diicoDMU  are  to  be  printej)  within  two  months  after 
the  time  of  thdr  being  deliTeied. 
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part  of  each  side  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  extremely  plain,  stands  insulated,  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  opposite  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's throne'. 

With  this  hasty  call  at  St.  Mary'^  our  tour 
through  the  Colleges  and  Public  Buildings  of  the 
ITniversity  is  completed;  but  we  have  yet  to 
mention,  that,  in  a 

CHARITY  SCHOOL 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Aldate,  frfly-fotix  Boys  are 
clothed,  and  educated,  by  the  University.  They 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
and,  on  his  being  put  to  a  trade,  an  apprentice 
fee  of  twenty  pounds  is  given  with  each  boy. 
rrhe  Master  has  a  salary  of  lOOiL  per  annum. 
In  the  year  1 77-?,  the  lum  of  -lOOi.  had  been 
funded  in  the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford^  in  trust, 
Rtr  the  Grey  Coat  Charity  Saioolt  within  the  said 
University  ". 

1  Od  tbe  DoitherB  ride  of  tbe  chancel  is  •  room,  now  tbe  Coa- 
nioD  Law  School,  in  which  lh>  Vioerian  Profeuor  rudi  hi>  Icctuin. 

"  Beiida  the  Bfty-foar  boyi  alioTe  iiMiition«],  gt  teut  300  nore 
receivi  their  educalioa  in  tbi)  ichool,  tb.e  irbolc  of  which  ii  COD- 
dacted  yifoo  the  plan  of  Di.  Bell, 
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CONTAINING  A  HISTOaV  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  TUB 
CITY,  WITH  SKKTCHEB  OT  THE  ENTIRONS. 
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Oxford  la  situated  on  the  extreme  south- 
western edge  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives 
name,  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis  of  fifty- 
eight  miles  N.N.  W.  and  from  the  Sister  Uni- 
versity of  eighty-three  miles  N.E.  The  city  has 
already  been  described  as  occupying  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  site  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven 
Isis  and  Cherweil;  the  former  river  laving  its 
,  western  and  southern  sides,  and  the  latter  gliding 
gently  along  its  eastern  boundary.  Its  situation 
IB  thus  rendered  peninsular,  and  the  rivers,  divid- 
ing into  numerous  branches,  impart  equal  beauty 
and  fertility  to  the  immediate  environs. 

The  rich  and  varied  scenery  with  which,  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  the  banks  of  the  former  rivet 
are  lavishly  adorned,  has  been  thus  faithfully  and 
elegantly  delineated  by  Mr.  Skrine :  *'  Augmented 
**  by  the  tributary  streams  Wintlruah  and  Eveu- 
"  lode,  the  Isis  turns  suddenly  to  the  south, 
"  washing  the  ruined  walls  of  Godstow  Nunnery, 
*'  The  vale  now  expands  into  a  spacious  amphi- 
"  theatre,  bounded  by  some  striking  hills,  in  the 
*'  centre  of  which  the  majestic  towers,  domes,  and 
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"  spires  of  Oxford  burst  upon  the  ^iglit,  appear- 
"  ing  proudly  ranged  behind  the  thick  sh^e  of 
"  venerable  groves.  Here  the  Isis  divides  itself 
**  into  several  small  channels,  ns  it  traverses  the 
'*  meadows  of  Witham,  leaving  Oxford  on  the 
"  left,  and  passing  through  several  handsome 
*'  stone  bridgeS)  connected  by  a  grand  causeway, 
"  which  forms  the  principal  approach  from  the 
"  west.  These  streams  soon  reuniting,  the  river 
"  turns  round  the  City  towards  the  north-east, 
"  and,  crossed  by  sn  ancient  stone  bridge*,  glides 
"  beautifully  through  the  enamelled  and  orna- 
"  mented  meads  of  Christ  Church.  A  superb 
('  walk  of  elms,  beneath  this  spacious  College, 
"  fronts  its  meadow,  over  the  deep  foliage  of 
"  which  the  venerable  buildings  of  Christ  Cnurch 
**  appear  in  stately  pride,  as  tliey  display  them- 
"  selves  gradually,  with  n  succession  of  the  au- 
"  merous  towers  of  the  University,  in  the  descent 
"  of  the  Isis.  A  little  lower  it  is  joined  by  the 
"  Cherwcli,  flowing  from  the  north  of  Banbury, 
"  and  passing  on  the  eastern  side  of  Oxford, 
"  through  the  arches  of  the  magnificeift  bridge  ot 
*'  Magdalene*'," 

*  Tbc  Math  or  Folty  bridge  it  here  mOat. 

5  Slirine'«  Riven  of  GreM  Britain.  Oxford  mnst  h»Te  been  It 
sDctiiae  completely  inanliiUd,  "  ■  Ter;  tur  nftvigftbli;  riytri"  uji 
Wood,  "  raaning  nil  alnng  tbc  uoitb  tide  of  tbe  City,  but  of 
"  which  not  the  leut  Testigm  now  nmiiii."     Fiah,  especially  pike 

fonuerly;  when,  if  we  credit  Salmon'«  »ecoont,  1500  jachs,  [pike,) 
k«idei  other  fieb,  were  csa|[bt  between  Swithin'i  weir,  and  Wol- 
Tercote  Bridge,  a  ipue  of  abna  ttbree  mllei,  during  the  two  dkyi' 
privileged  fishing  ef  the  Mayor  and  BuliK.  A  latber  cnriom  di- 
enmitance  in  the  nalural  history  of  this  river  is  its  always  jS-wttJij' 
^rtl  ul  tie  bottajii,  whence  the  mutes  of  ice  ai  they  are  fbnntd 
rite  tfl  the  top.  A  view  of  Oxford  from  IfBey,  ■  Tillage  nearly  tiro 
-DHei'iauth  of  the  City,  has  been  (elected  a)  the  subject  of  ao  ao- 
iCDiWpanying  engiaTing. 
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The  softly  swelling  hills,  formerly  mentiooed^ 
"  On  which  tfie  power  of  cHHiration  lies, 
"  And  joys  to  see  the  wonder  of  his  toll," 

while,  as  Mr,  Brewer  elegantly  remarks,  they 
"  shield  the  City  of  the  Muses  from  the  winds 
*'  most  inimical  to  lieallb  and  comfort,"  afTLird 
various  enchanting  prospects  of  the  City,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Those  in  particular  from 
the  hills  oi  Botley,  Headington,  and  Shotover, 
are  ^eatly  admired. 

The  precise  sera  of  the  foundation,  and  much, 
of  the  early  history  of  Oxford,  are  involved  in  an 
obscurity,  which  the  utmost  endeavour;)  of  many 
erudite  and  zealous  antiquaries  have'  not  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  dissipate.  The  origin  of  the 
City  is  indeed  of  far  too  remote  a  date  to  be  a»- 
ccrtained  with  precision.  Yet,  one  of  our  earliest 
historians  (J.  Rosa)  affirms  unhesitatingly,  that, 
in  the  year  before  Christ  1009,  Mcmpncius  or 
Memphric,  third  monarch  of  the  Trojan  dynasty 
in  Britain,  founded,  on  or  very  near  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  modern  Oxford,  a  city,  which,  after  its 
founder,  was  named  Caer  Memphric,  The  same 
historian  then  says,  '*  Oxford  primo  a  Condilori' 
'*  Memphricio — Caer  Mempric  dicta,  deinde  Bellc- 
"  atam,forsait  a  BeUo  Monte  vicino,  poslca  Rido- 
'*  hen,  i.  e.  Vadum  Boum,  et  Caer  Yossa,  {Bosso,) 
"  a  Comite  quodam  qui  flondt  tempore  Artnrii" 
Oxford  was  first  called  Mimbre,  (this  being  Cel- 
tic, or  British,  for  Memphric  to  this  dayj)  then 
Belle-situm,  perhaps  from  a  pretty  mountain 
near;  afterwards  Rid-olien,  implying,  in  the  CeU 
tic  language,  a  Ford  of  Oxeb ;  and  Caer  Voesa, 
(meaning  Bosso,)  from  a  certain  Earl  that  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  King  Arthur.  The  City, 
thus  founded,  is  swd,  by  Stukely,  to  have  occu- 
pied a  site  on  the  western  side  of  the  present  City,    . 
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nearly  upon  the  spot  on  which  th«  Cutle,  or 
County  Gnol,  now  stands'. 

What  credit  soever  may  be  attached  to  this 
iiccount,  which  Boss  profesBes  to  have  collected, 
«  e  ilbria  lingua  Britannica  scriptis,"  from  books 
written  in  the  British  or  Welsh  langu^e,  little 
doabt  seems  to  be  entertained  relative  to  the  ex- 
istence on  this  very  spot,  and  at  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  Roman  invasion,  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  habitations,  forming  '•  h  town 
'*  often  referred  to  by  the  old  British  general  ap- 
"  pellation  of  Caer  Pen  Hal-goit^,  signifying  a 
"  city,  situate  on  an  eminence,  between  two  rivers, 
"  and  adorped  with  groves  and  woods*." 

Between  the  year  43,  when  Aulus  Plautus  was 
dispatched  into  Britain  by  the  Roman  Emperor 
Claudius',  and  64,  by  which  time  Agricola  had 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  Britons  to  the  Ro- 
man sway,  Oxford  is  said  to  have  "  suffered  its 
"  most  terrible  downfall ;  Inciytum  Ojwnium  Roma- 
'  *  nis  temporibus  vet  viculug  vel  ommno  mhil  faerit  nui 
"  Rit-Ocheyv,  viz.  Bosphorus  «ee  trajectas  Bourn'. 
"  The  once  flourishing  City  of  Oxford,  in  the 
"  time  of  the  Romans,  was  reduced  to  the  form 
"  of  a  little  village,  or  had  nothing,  as  it  were, 
**  left  of  it,  but  its  name  of  Rid*ychen,  i.  e.  a  ford 
"  for  Oxen  to  pass  over''."  From  this  deplorable 
condition,  however,  Rid  or  Ryd-ychen  appears  to 
have  *'  risen,  like  a  Phienix,  out  of  her  ashes," 
more  glorious  for  her  temporary  depression; 
since,  about  the  year  170,  she  was  become  of  con- 

*  IterCnrios.  48. 

'  Broun  in  Cit.  orb.  Sec.  &c. 

"  Celt.  Dirt.  BqUM  in  Verb. 

^  At  thiB  lime  the  patt  of  Oifordihin  In  wbich  tbe  city  now 
4UDdt  was  iab«bited  by  the  Sotuai',  a  BritUh  tribe,  who  vera  alM 
in  poueiiioa  of  ft  part  of  QloDceatenhirc. 

E  Sammet'  Hist.  p.  £09. 

>>  B*xter'a  Glouarj-. 
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•eqwnce  enough  to  be  disdtiffuiihed  by  tfae  Egyp- 
tian gec«r8ph«r  Ptolemy,  who,  miBtaking,  bow- 
ever,  as  It  Bhould  seem,  tne  aitaation  of  the  place, 
notices  Oxford  (so  many  antiquaries  contend)  by 
the  name  of  Calleca^. 

During  the  melancholy  period  that  intervened 
between  the  departure  of  the  Uomacs,  and  the 
£nal  establishment  of  the  Saxons,  Oxford  suffered 
so  grievously  aa  to  be  again  reduced,  Leland  tells 
us,  to  the  condition  of  a  "  small  village^  having 
*<  little  more  to  boast  of  than  its  ancient  name. 
And  the  form  of  that  name,  thoifgh  not  the 
meaning,  was  soon  to  be  changed.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Saxons,  who  had 
by  this  time  completed  the  conquest  of  the  soutl^ 
ern  part  of  the  island,  altered  the  name  Ryd-ychen 
Into  Oxna^j^,  or  Oxene^fS,  a  term  of  pfc- 
cikely  the  same  import  as  the  other,  and  since 
easily  abbreviated  into  Oxford^. 
-  In  ?37i  A  monastery  was  founded  in  the  City, 
by  one  Dldanus,  who  is  styled  by  historians,  Snb- 
regulus,  Barl,  or  Viceroy  of  Oxford.  The  foun- 
dation was  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
Frideswida,  a  pious  maiden,  dauf^bter  of  Didaniis, 
was  appointed  governess  of  theinstitution,  which 
afterwards  bore  her  name.     In  the  year  886,  Ox- 

i  LeUnd  bowsnr,  tad  aeTcnl  other  writm,  *ppcu  to  blTe  bem 
■trooglf  inclined  to  fix  thii  itation  H  Oxford  intt«id  of  WsUing- 
fctd,  where  tbe  Celleva,  or  Oillena  Attiebatnio  of  the  Antoniae 
Itioenrf  ii  geaeiall)'  placed.  But  at  Oxford  no  Boduo  anUqailiM 
of  Uf  cooaeqnence  bave  been  diacoTered ;  vhereu,  U  WallingfaTd, 
imuini  of  Bomsn  bnilding  itil!  exiat,  end  nuineroui  Romui  eoiiu 
hive  bewi  dug  up. 

k  Obrioiu  and  utiifactory  aa  ia  this  etymologr,  Leland  bu 
cboun  to  derive  Oxford  from  Ouie/ord,  tbe  ford  on  the  Onae,  in 
I,atin,  Iiu.  But  tothiaopinioa,  even  tbe  Qime  qi  Leland  baa  net 
given  enrrencf.  There  aeema  not  indeed  the  imslleat  reaaai)  for 
•eeking  after  taj  othu  derivation  than  that  given  in  the  text  The 
Oieeki  had  their  Botphartu,  and  the  Qenuna  bavi  their  Otktttic- 
/krt,  both  implrinc  sford  of  taea. 
A  a2 
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ford  had  'the  honour  and  happinen  of  reccaving 
within  her  walls  the  great  Alfred}  who,  accom- 
panied by  his  three  sons,  Edward,  Athelward,  and 
Alfward,  was  resident  here  for  aome  time.  During 
his  stay,  the  King  established  a  mint,  whence 
money  termed  Ocmafordia  was  issued.  He  ia  also 
understood  to  have  engaged,  about  the  same  timc^ 
in  a  labour  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  Sovereigi^ 
that  of  restoring  the  University  of  Oxford,  from 
tlie  state  of  depression  tn  which  it  bad  Iain  during 
several  centuries  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed. 

King  Bdward,  Alfred's  eldest  son,  £pent  most 
of  bis  time  at  Oxford ;  where,  in  90S,  he  ^ned 
a  decisive  victoir  over  his  ambitious  cousin  Ethel- 
wold,  Earl  of  Mercis,  who,  aiming  at  tbe  crown, 
bad  marched  a  numerous  army  into  this  district ; 
and,  ravaging  One  stmiatry  with  fira  laid  «word» 
had  terrified  Oxford  into  a  xurrender.  On  Ed- 
ward's victory,  tbe  City  returned  to  its  alleguoee: 
yet,  in  908,  after  the  death  of  Edred,  Dnke  of 
Mercia,  the  citizens  again  displayed  a  tendauy 
towards  revolt,  which  gave  Edward  much  tnmbl^ 
and  obliged  him  to  vest  the  goverammt  o(  the 
City  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  natives  or  inha- 
bitants of  Oxford. 

In  910,  a  great  panic  having  seized  the  inh^ 
bitants  at  the  news  that  tbe  Danes  were  ap- 
proaching from  Leicester  and  Northampton,  and 
had  committed  great  slaughter  on  the  tEngltsh  at 
Hook-Norton,  and  in  its  vicinity,  Ege^iede  or 
ElfledCf  says  Wood,  stopped  their  fury,  and  pro- 
tected tbe  University,  her  kinswoman,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred,  by  fonifying  and  racompasstng  the 
Citv  with  a  wall. 

in  ihe  year  979,  and  again  in  11Q9,  Oxford 
vras  burnt  by  the  Danes;  and  although,  through 
the  beneficent  of  the  Nobility  and  otbeis,  friends 
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of  literature,  the  City  was  quickly  rebuilt,  yet,  in 
the  year  1009,  it  was  again  set  on  fire  by  bveyn, 
the  Danisli  potentate.  Fortunately,  however,  od 
this  occasion,  the  incendiary  speedily  cjuitted  the 
City,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.  Three 
years  afterwards,  King  Etkelred,  exasperated  by 
the  exactions,  the  barbarities,  nnd  the  repeated 
insults  of  these  ferocious  invaders,  secretly  issued 
his  commands  for  a  massacre  of  the  Danes  to  take 
place,  throughout  his  whole  dominions,  on  the 
least  of  St.  Bricc.  At  Oxford  the  sanguinary  de- 
cree was  executed  in  all  its  rigour.  No  age  or 
sex  was  spared.  ThoSe  even  who  had  fled  to  the 
churches  found  the  sacred  fanes  no  protection. 
Numbers  were  immolated  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
altar.  The  rage  and  desire  of  revenge,  elicited  In 
the  breast  of  Sweyn,  by  this  bloody  massacre  of 
his  countrymen,  were  aggravated  by  the  fate  of 
his  sister,  the  lady  Gnnilda,  "  who,  with  her  Iius- 
"  band  Polingus',  was  among  the  victims."  In- 
stantly marching,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  into  these  parts  of  Mercian  Sweyn  directed 
bis  soldiers  to  burn,  ravage,  and  destroy,  unspa- 
ringly; yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not 
visit  Oxford  with  the  weight  of  vengeance  that 
might  have  been  anticipated,  but  contented  him- 
self with  terrifying  the  citizens  into  a  surrender,^ 
and  tatiing  pledges  from  them.  King  Ethelred 
fled  affrighted  into  Normandy;  leaving  his  king- 
dom entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Sneyn.     On  tbe 

The  death  of  then  two  noble  per^oat  mi  a  circamitsnee  muclr 
Id  be  regretted,  and  BSbrdi  fuJl  proof  of  tbe  iudiBciimiiiBting  fury 
that  chancterized  thii  bonible  muucre.  Gunilda  had  been  a 
warm  and  peruTeriDg  friend  to  the  EogLiib,  Bman^  Hhom  ebe  and 
her  buibimd,  both  Christiana,  had  been  lent  as  hoitageB,  for  tbe 
prefcrraUon  of  peace.  Id  the  Bgoniei  o(  despair  Guoilda  ia  said 
to  have  prophesied  that  her  death  would  aooa  be  avenged  bj  tbr 
niin  of  the  whole  £ngliih  nation. 
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deatK  of  the  latter,  at  Candlemu  1014,  Canute,  ' 
hiE  son,  was  left  heir  to  the  Danish  conqaests  in 
Britain;  anil,  as  far  as  respected  the  Danes  th«n- 
selves.  King  elect  But  the  Saxons  recalled  E- 
tbelred,  whose  resumption  of  the  sovereignty  was, 
ere  long,  signalized  by  another  act  of^miaglcd 
perfidy  and  cruelty.  The  Danes  were  invited  to 
a  conference  at  Oxford,  where  Edric,  a.  Mercian 
Earl,  caused  two  Danish  noblemen,  Sigeferd  and 
Morcar,  to  be  basely  assassinated.  Their  coun- 
trymen, endeavouring  to  aveufre  the  death  of  the 
noble  victims,  were  overpowered,  when  several  of 
them  fled  fur  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  St.  Frid, 
in  which,  horrible  to  relate,  fire  being  set  to  the 
church,  they  were  all  burned. 

The  death  of  Sweyn  had  left  Canute,  afterwards 
not  undeservedly  surnamed  the  Great,  nominal 
Sovereign  of  Elngland ;  the  death  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, left  him  really  so.  His  government,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  wise  a  prince,  was 
mild  and  conciliatory.  He  resided  much  at  Ox- 
ford, where,  at  a  great  Council  held  in  1029,  he 
commanded  the  laws  of  King  Edward  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  enjoined  the  observance  of 
them  on  all  his  sulijects.  And  in  a  parliament  held 
here  in  10^6,  he  also  confirmed  the  laws  of  King 
Edgar.  Ten  years  af^rwards,  Harold,  surnamed 
Harefoot,  Canute's  successorp  was  crowned  at  Ox- 
ford; in  which  city,  in  103!),  the  same  King  re- 
signed his  mortal  existence"'. 

"I  Id  1066  Harold,  ton  of  Eul  Godwin  wu  created  fint  Earl 
a/  Oxford,  die  oScUt  Fula  dorii^  the  Anglo-Suon  iges  excepted. 
The  aUe  vu  revired  bj  (he  Empreu  Mtuid,  in  fsTour  of  liberie 
or  ^uiriy  it  fart,  irhoae  descenduits  iaherited  it  darii^  mtaj 
onturiea.  Tbe  De  Vere's  vere  Eult,  not  merelj  of  the  dn-,  bat 
of  tlie  conntf  slio,  In  1 709  the  title  became  extinct  in  the  Unc  of 
the  De  Verea.  Abont  nine  yeui  Kftenruda  QuBeo  Anne  created 
Robgrt  Harlefi  tben  Lord  Higb  Treuorer  of  the  kingdom,  ]£ul  of 
Oxford  {city}  and  Eul  Mortimer.    Tbii  DoUcmM  km  of  tbe  mi- 
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•  ,  lit  1067,  WilUam  of  Normandy,  who  bad  just 
before,  at  Westminster,  solemnly  aesumed  the 
crown  of  a  realm,  bereft,  by  one  disastrous  battle, 
at  once  of  king  and  freedom,  directed  bis  ^«pB 
towards  Oxford.  On  his  arrival  before  the  City 
walls,  the  inhabitants  refused  to  admit  him;  upon 
whicfa  he  proceeded  to  storm  the  place  on  the 
north\8ide.  Having  speedily  gained  an  entrance, 
he  bestowed  the  greater  portion  of  the  City, 
which  is  snid  to  have  contained  nt  that  time  about 
ISOO  citizens,  on  Robert  D'OIley,  one  of  bis 
most  esteemed  followers.  The  record  of  Domes- 
day, which  William  caused  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
SOtb  year  of  his  reign,  gives  a  melancholy  picture 
of  the  wretched  state  to  which  a  lengthened  period 
of  intestine  warfare  had  reduced  tl>e  City,  and 
shews  the  extreme  severity  with  which  the  Con- 
queror visited  the  political  offences  of  its  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants.  It  appears  that  he  exacted 
from  Oxford  thrice  the  sum  that  bad  been  paid 
in  its  more  flourishing  stnte  under  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Wc  extrnct  Bawdwen's  translation 
of  the  record  in  question,  that  part  which  de-  ' 
scribes  the  state  of  Oxford,  at  the  period  of  the 
survey;  anno  1036. 

Oxe)i^ordsdre  {Oxfordtha^.) 

[Orig.  154,  a.  I.] 

"  In   the   time   of  King   Edward,   Oxeneford 

'*  (Oxford)  paid,  for  toll  and  gable,  and  all  other 

cicDt  uid  diatJDguiihecl  bmlly  of  Hnlty,  or  De  Hu-lry,  -who  itcre 
statei  at  the  Tillage  of  Hartey,  la  tlie  county  of  Salop,  preTional; 
to  tbe  coDqneit.  la  thit  (unily  tbe  Earldom  (till  contlniKi.  Ed- 
ward Harley,  the  preient  nobleman,  is  tlie  fifth  of  the  naate.  Hi* 
lordihip,  wbo»  fatiier  wai  the  Hon.  and  fitgtat  Ber.  John  Harley, 
late  Biibop  of  Herefonl,  tucceedcd  hia  nacle,  the  late  Eail,  in  1790. 
At  the  age  of  !1  hia  Lordabip  mHried  HiM  Scott,  cMttt  dWghUr 
of  the  KcT,  Junei  Scott,  of  Itchio  in  UaKftliiiei 
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**  cnstoms,  yearly  to  the  King,  twenty  pounds,  and 
'*  BIX  sextaries  of  boney.  But  to  Earl  Alear,  ten 
"  pounds,  hia  mill  being  added,  which  he  had 
"  within  {ii(fra)  the  city. 

"  When  the  kin^  went  on  an  expedition,  twenty 
"  burgesses  went  with  him,  for  alt  the  others ;  or 
"  they  paid  twenty  pounds  to  the  king  that  all 
»*  might  be  free.  Now,  Oxen^ord  (Oxford)  pays 
^  sixty  pounds  by  tal^  of  tweaty  pence  in  the 
"  ore. 

"  In  the  town  itself,  as  well  within  the  walls  as 
"  without,  there  are  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
"  houses,  paying  the  tax;  and, besides  these,  there 
"  are  five  hundred  houses,  save  twenty-two,  so 
"waste  and  decayed  tliat  they  cannot  pay  the 
"  tax. 

"  The  King  has  twenty  mural  mansions,  which 
"  were  Earl  Algar'a,  in  King  Edward's  time,  pay- 
*^  ing  then,  and  now,  fourteen  shillings,  save  two- 
"  pence.  And  he  has  one  mansion,  paying  six- 
"  penc^  belonging  to  Scipton  (Shipton ;)  and  an- 
"  other  of  fourpence,  belonging  to  Blochesliant 
"  (Blo^Lham;)  and  a  third,  paying  thirty-pence, 
**  belonging  to  Riseberge  (Rtsborough;)  and  two 
"  others  of  four-pence,  belonging  to  Taiforde 
*'  (Twyford)  in  Buckinghamshire :  one  of  these 
"  is  waste.  They  are  called  mural  mansions,  be- 
<*  cause,  if  it  be  necessary,  and  the  King  command 
"  it,  ihey  repair  the  walls. 

"  To  the  lands  which  Earl  Aubery  held  belongs 
"  one  church  and  three  mansions;  two  of  these, 
"  paying  twenty-eight  pence,  lie  to  the  church  of 
"  St.  Mary ;  and  the  third,  paying  five  shillings, 
"  lies  to  Bweford  (Burford.) 

••  To  the  lands  which  Earl  William  held  belong 
"  nine  mansions,  paying  seven  shillingL  Three 
"  of  these  are  waste. 
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"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  seveti 
"  mansions ;  they  pay  ihirty-eight  pence.  Four 
"  of  these  are  waste. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  nine  man- 
"  lioQi ;  they  pay  sixty-two  pence.  Three  of 
"  these  are  waste. 

"  The  Bishop  of  B&ieux  has  eighteen  mansions, 
"  wbich  pay  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence. 
«  Four  of  these  ore  waste.  The  Bishop  of  Lin- 
"  coin  has  thirty  mansions,  paying  eighteen  shil- 
^*  lings  and  sixpence,  sixteen  of  which  are  waste. 
**  The  Bishop  of  Constance  has  two  mansions, 
"  paying  fourteen  pence,  and  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
*'  ford  has  three  mansions,  paying  thirteen  pence. 
**  One  of  them  is  waste. 

'*  The  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  has  one  mansion, 
**  paying  sixpence,  belonging  to  TentotK  (Tainton.) 
*'  The  AUwt  of  Abingdon  fourteen  mansions, 
**  paying  seven  shillings  and  three  pence;  eight  of 
"  which  are  waste ;  and  the  Abbot  of  Eglesham 
'*  has  one  church,  and  thirteen  mansions,  paying 
'*  nine  shillings.     Seven  of  these  are  waste. 

**  The  Earl  of  Moreton  has  ten  mansions ;  they 
**  pay  three  shillings.  They  are  all  waste,  except 
"  one. 

"  Earl  Hogli  has  seven  mansions;  tliey  pay  five 
"  shillings  and  eight-pence.     Four  of  these  are 

"The  Earl  of  Evreux  (Ebrotcensis)  has  one' 
**  waste  mansion,  and  it  pays  nothing. 

"  Henry  de  Ferieres  has  two  mansions,  paying 
**  five  shillings. 

"  William  Pevrel  has  four  mansions,  paying 
"  seventeen-pence.     Two  of  these  are  waste. 

**  Edward  the  sheriff  two  mansions,  paying  five 
"  shillings. 
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«  Emolf  de  Hesding  three  ntaneionst  pacing 
"  eighteen-pence.     One  ttf  thete  is  waste, 

"  Berenger  de  Todent,  one  mansion,  paying 
"  liz-pence. 

*'  Milo  Crispin,  two  mansions,  paying  twelve- 
'•  pence. 

"  Richard  de  Curci,  two  mansions,  paying 
"  nineteen-pence. 

"  Roliert  de  Oilgi,  twelve  mansions,  paying 
*'  sixty-four  pence.     Four  of  these  are  waste. 

"  Roger  de  Ivr!,  fOteen  mansions,  paying  twenty 
"  shiliingB  and  four-pence.  Six  of  these  are 
'*  waste. 

^*  Rannulf  Flammard,  one  mansioivpaying  no- 
•'  thing. 

"  Wide  de  Reinbodcaith,  two  mansions,  paying 
"  twenty  pence. 

"  Walter  Gifard,  seventeen  mansions,  paying 
"  twenty-two  shillings.  Seven  of  these  are  waste. 
'*  The  predecessor  m  Walter  had  one  of  these,  of 
*'  the  gifl  of  King  Edward,  out  of  eight  virgates 
"  which  paid  customary  payments  in  King  Ed- 
"  ward's  time. 

"  Jernio  has  one  mansion,  paymg  sixpence,  bc- 
"  longing  to  Hatntone  (Hampton.) 

"  The  son  of  Manasse  has  one  mansion ;  it  pays 
"  foar-penoe  to  Bleixsdone  (Bletchington.) 

"  All  these  above-written  hold  the  aforesaid 
"  mansions  free,  because  they  repair  the  walls. 

"  A-^\  the  mansions  which  are  called  mural, 
"  were,  in  King  Edward's  time,  free  from  all  cus- 
"  tomary  payments,  except  expedition,  and  repn- 
"  ration  of  the  walls. 

"  The  priests  of  St.  Michael's  have  two  man- 
"  sionij,  paying  fifty-two  pence.  [Orig.  154, 
"  a.  2.] 
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'•  The  canons  of  St  Fridesuid  have  fifteen  man- 
"  siops,  pajiDg  eleven  shillings.  £igtu:  of  thess 
**  are  waste. 

"  Coleman  had,  durine  his  life,  three  mansions 
*•  of  three  Bhillings  and  eight-pence. 

"  William  has  one  of  twenty-pence.  Sprache- 
'*  ling,  one  mansion^  which  pays  nothing, 

"  Wluui,  the  fisherman,  one  mansion  of  thirt^- 
*•  two  pence. 

"  Aiuuin  has  one  mansion  of  thirty^seven  pence. 
**  Three  of  these  are  waste, 

**  fklric,  one  mansion  which  pays  nothing. 
"  Harding  and  Leveva,  nine  mansions  paying 
**  twelve  shillings.     Four  of  these  are  waste. 

*'  Ailric,  one  mantion,  which  pays  nothing, 
"  Dereman  one  mansion  of  twelvepence.  Segrim 
"  one  mansion  of  sixteen-pence.  Another  Se- 
"  grim,  one  mansion  of  two  shillings.  Smeuuin^ 
**  one  mansion,  which  pays  nothing.  Golduin> 
"  one  mansion,  which  pays  nothing.  Kddid,  one 
**  maiision  which  pays  nothing.  Stietman,  one 
"  mansion  of  eighl-pence.  ifeuui,  one  mansion 
"  which  pays  nothing.  Leveva,  one  waste  man- 
"  sion,  of  ten-pence  m  King  Edward's  time.  Al- 
"  veva,  one  mansion  of  ten-pence.  Aluuard,  one 
'*  mansion  of  ten-pence.  Aiuuin,  one  waste  man- 
"  sion.  Brictred  and  Dermon,  one  mansion  of 
'*  sixteen- pence.  Alaui,  one  mansion,  friHn  which 
**  he  has  nothing.  Dereuuen,  one  mansion  of 
•*  sixpence.  Aiuuin,  the  priest,  one  waste  man- 
"  sion  which  pays  nothing.  Leuric,  one,  likewise 
"  paying  nothing.  Wluric,  one  waste  mansion; 
'*  and  yet)  if  necessary,  it  repairs  the  wall.  Suet- 
"  man,  a  monger,  one  free  house,  paying  forly- 
"  pence,  Goduin,  one;  Vlmar,  one;  Goderun, 
"one;  Godric,  one;  Aluui,  one;  these  five  pay- 
"  ing  nothing.     Suetman  bad  two  mural  man- 
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*'  sions;  they  pay  three  ahilllngs.  Auotbei*  Suet- 
"  man,  one  free  mansion,  for  the  same  service, 
"  and  he  has  nine-pchce.  Sauuold,  nine  man- 
'<Gions;  they  pay  thirteen  Bhillinga.  Six  of  these  - 
"  are  waste.  Ludouuin  one  bouse  in  which  he 
'*  resides,  free  for  the  wall.  Seffrim,  three  free 
"  houses,  of  sixty-four  pence.  One  of  these  is 
"  waste.  Aluuin,  one  house,  free  for  repairing 
"  the  wall ;  from  this  lie  has  thirty-two  pence  a 
"  year.  And  if,  while  the  wall  is  necessary,  it  is 
"  not  renewed  by  him  who  ought  to  do  it,  be  sliall 
<'  pay'  forty  shillings  to  the  king,  or  lose  his 
"  house. 

"  AU  the  burgfssee  of  Oxford  have  common  of 
'*  pasture  without  the  walls,  paying  six  shillings 
"  and  eight-pence"." 

From  ihe  preceding  extract  we  learn,  that,  la- 
mentable as  was  now  her  situation,  Oxford  hsd 
previously  attained  to  considerable  importance  in 
the  scale  of  cities.  And  she  was  destined  speedily 
to  emerge  from  her  forlorn  condition.  The  better 
to  secure  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  in  this 
quarter,  William  constituted  the  before-mentioned 
Robert  D'Oiley  goveroor  of  Oxford,  where  D'Oi- 
ley  was  also  impowered  to  build  and  fortify  a 
castle.  Accordingly,  acting  under  this  authority, 
D'Oiley  constructed,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
City,  an  extensive  and  beautifiil  fortress,  in  which, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal  magnificence,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  109]..  During  the  stormy  period  that  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Alfred  and  the  suc- 
cessful enterprise  of  the  Norman  Conqueror, 
letters  had  been  almost  wholly  neglected,  and 
Oxford,  to  which,  even  in  those  early  days,  Ihe 
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preaencG  of  the  Muse  appears  to  hare  been  vi- 
tality, had,  as  we  have  seen,  gradually  sunk  into 
decay.  But  with  the  government  of  William^ 
rijpa  as.  it  was,  a  period  of  tranquillity  com- 
menced. Ere  his  reign  was  ended.  Learning  was 
seen  endeavouring  to  re-eslabliab  herself  in  her 
ancient,  well-beloved  seat,  and  the  City  had  begun 
her  progression  towards  that  superior  rank  and 
consequence,  which,  under  the  protecting  auspices 
of  her  flourishing  University,  she  has  si^ice  at- 
tained, and  continues  to  hold  among  cities.  From 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  hktoiy 
of  the  City  may  be  considered  as  completely 
merging  in  that  of  the  University;  to  the  brief 
summary  of  which,  contained  in  the  Introduction, 
we  therefore  now  refer  for  a  continuation  of  Ox- 
fbrd.^nnals. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


THE  CITY. 


The  extent  of  Oxford  from  nortli-west  to  soutli- 
eaet,  the  suburbs  included,  is  a  mile  and  five  fur- 
longs ;  its  breatii)  from  north  to  soiitb,  a  mile  and 
one  furlong.  The  oblong  space  formerly  circum- 
scribed hy  the  walls  does  not,  however^  exceed 
two  miles  in  circumference;  and,  within  these 
limits,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  City,  are 
comprehended  numerous  open  spaces,  formed  iuto 
College  quadrangles,  laid  out  in  gardens,  and  so 
forth.  Two  very  lone,  and  generally  spacious 
streets,  running  nearly  in  the  direction  of  tne  car- 
dinal points,  cross  each  other,  and  divide  the 
City  into  four  unequal  parts.  From  these  main 
stems  several  minor  branches  diverge;  besides 
which,  a  wide  and  handsome  street  runs  nearly 
parallel,  on  the  north,  with  the  eastern  limb*  of 
the  cross,  formed  by  the  two  principal  streets. 
These,  as  was  before  observed,  intersect  each  other 
at  a  spot  formerly  called  Quatrevoies,  now  irre- 
coverably contracted  into  Carfax.    Some,  however, 
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contend  for  the  derivation  of  Carfax  from  Caerbott 
i.  e.  the  Caer  or  City  of  Boso,  who  was  Consul  of 
Oxon.  in  the  time  ot  King  Arthur. 

The  QmduU  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page  as 
standing  at  this  intersecting  point  of  uie  chief 
streets,  was  a  beautiful  and  very  curious  piece  of 
masonry,  erected  in  1617,  at  the  espence  of  Otho 
Nicholson,  Esq.  of  Christ  Church,  tor  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  different  Colleges  and  Halls  with 
water,  brought  from  a  hill  above  the  village  of 
North  Hinkaey.  The  fabric  was  of  a  square  form 
below,  and  octangular  above.  From  the  angles 
of  the  base,  which  was  solid,  sprung  two  fine 
arches,  which,  crossing  each  other  diagonally, 
served  as  a  support  to  the  octangular  portion  dT 
the  structure.  The  upper  part  of  these  arcbes 
was  adorned  with  statues  of  the  four  Cardinal 
Virtuet,  In  each  fece  of  the  octagonal  part  were 
eight  niches,  c6ntaining  statues  of  Kii^  JOavid) 
lector,  Alexander,  JuUu*  CtESar,  Jrthitr,  Charle- 
magne, Godfrey  of  BuUoign,  and  ISng  James  I, 
On  the  top  were  figures,  of  Jaimn,  and  a  Female 
bearing  a  sceptre,  placed  beneath  a  canopy,  from 
which  arose  an  iron  rod,  mounting  a  vaoe/  Be- 
neath the  arches  was  a  large  cistern,  and  over  it  a 
figure  of  the  Empress  Maud,  riding  on  an  Cte", 
over  a  Ford  Many  other  figures,  and  a  profusion 
of  sculpture,  were  among  the  remaining  embel- 
lishments of  this  Conduit ;  which,  although  it  may 

l>  1%t  Wkter  iru  conKfe4^b}  ■  leaden  pipe  from  the  (pring 
into  Uie  bodT  of  the  Ox,  ivbencc  it  proceeded  t«  tbe  datem  be- 
Doth,  Hid  theno:  to  another  tilgh  cisteni,  extending  over  ueirlj 
tbe  whole  porch  of  tbe  old  chnrcfa  of  All  S&inti,  from  whence  it 
KU  dinribated  to  landrj  Collef^,  Halli,  uid  prirstc  honse).  Oa 
d«js  of  eitrurdiauj  lejoidng,  the  Conduit  «M  mndeto  flow  wJUi 
vine.  The  Cttj  ii  now  (1817)  well  (applied  with  water,  bj 
jrater-varlu  M  the  South  Bridge. 
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bare  been  an  obstruction  to  the  passing  of  car^ 
riages,  was  jiet  a  vcrj'  superb  orniiinent  to  the 
City.  It  appears  however  to  have  become  ob- 
noxious within  HO  short  a  time  as  twenty-one 
years  from  the  date  of  its  completion ;  for,  in  the 
year  1638,  we  find  it  presented  as  a  nuisance  to 
the  Chancellor,  Archbishop  I^ud.  The  Arch- 
bishop, however,  refusing  to  interfere,  unless  the 
materials  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  University  and  City,  sentence  of 
destruction  was  averted,  and  the  Conduit  was 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  yeai-  1787,  when  it  was 
at  length  taken  down.  But,  to  the  joy  of  every 
antiquary,  it  was  not  demolished.  Being  pre- 
sented by  the  University  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt, 
it  was  reconstructed  in  that  Nobleman's  park  at 
Nuneham ;  one  of  the  chief  ornamenta  of  which 
it  now  forms. 

From  the  point  of  intersection,  High  Slrett, 
already  partially  described,  runs  eastward,  in  a 
nearly  straight  line,  to  St.  Mary's  church.  Then 
commences  that  graceful  curve%  towards  the 
south-east,  which,  as  we  proceed,  unfolds  to  our 
view  in  splendid  succession  the  noble  Colleges  of 
All  Souls,  University,  Queen's,  and  Magdalen, 
the  last  of  which  gives  name  to  the  elegant  bridge 
over  (he  Cherwell,  at  which  the  street  terminatea. 
Over  tlie  bridge  Is  the  suburb  of  St.  Clement, 
about  the  middle  of  which,  the  road  to  London 
through  Dorchester,  Henley,  and  Hounslow,  goe« 
o(F  to  the  right,  while  that  which  passes  through 
Wycombe  and  Uxbridge  to  the  metropolis,  holds 
on  nearly  due  east. 

°  A  few  Ksrcvly  KvaJdatile  rtpeiicioni  will,  it  ii  bopcd,  be  pu- 
ll B  3 
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He  street  which  runs  aorth  from  Car&x  is,  at 
first,  called  the  G>m  Market,  and  althougli  rather 
narrow  at  its  commencement,  soon  expands  into 
tolerable  width.  Its  buildings  exhibit  great  diver- 
sity of  appearance,  but'  little  beauty ;  aad  at  St. 
Michael's  church  its  width  is  again  much  con- 
tracted. Beyond  the  church,  however,  it  opens 
into  a  spacious  area,  of  which  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  and  a  part  of  Balliol  College 
respectively  form  the  southern  and  eastern  sides. 
At  Magdalen  parish  church  commences  the  fair 
street  of  St.  Giles,  which,  adorned  on  the  eastern 
aide  by  the  college  of  St.  John,  runs  nortiiward  in 
continuation  of  the  Com  Market,  widening,  as 
it  proceeds,  to  the  very  unusual  breadth  oi  946 
feet.  The  houses  are  of  a  superior  description, 
and  the  footway  on  each  side  is  partly  bordered 
by  a  row  of  majestic  elms,  the  umbrageous  foliage 
of  which  communicates  an  almost  rural  air  to  this 
retired  and  beautiful  street.  At  the  distance  of 
about  2055  feet  from  Carfax,  the  venerable  church 
of  St.  Giles  presents  itself  to  close  the  perspective, 
shutting  out  from  view  the  Infirmary,  and  the  Ob- 
servatory; both  of  which  are  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  church,  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading 
to  Birmingham. 

Westward  from  Carfax  proceeds  a  street  that 
formerly  bore  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Butcher-row, 
but  is  DOW  distinguished  by  the  more  courtly  ap- 
pellation of  Qjieen  Street.  Though  narrow,  and 
not  very  well  built,  its  nothern  side  is  graced  by 
the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Peter  le  Bailey  j 
immediately  beyond  the  latter  of  which,  a  fine 
broad  road,  striking  off"  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, leads  past  the  Castle  gates,  and  forward  over 
■evn^  stone  bridges  to  Botley  Coiueit'ay,  fornung 
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the  great  western  entrance  into  Oxford.  West- 
ward from  St.  Peter's  church,  Castle  ^reet  leads, 
by  a  devious  course,  to  the  south-western  side  of 
the  Caatk;  and  thence^  over  sundry  bridges,  into 
the  suburban  parish  of  St.  Thoniaa. 

In  St.  Aldate's,  or  Fish  Street,  which  runs 
southward  from  Carfax,  we  are  again  presented 
with  a  street  worthy  of  Oxford ;  spacious,  hand- 
some^  and  cheerful.  It  is  true,  that,  as  we  view  it 
iTom  Car&x,  a  hend  in  the  street  prevents  the  eye 
from  commanding  more  than  about  a  third  of 
its  entire  length,  but  the  same  deviation  brings 
the  magniiicent  front  of  Christ  Church  more 
folly  into  view.  About  900  yards  from  Carfax, 
this  street,  which,  on  passing  Christ  Church,  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Bridge  Street,  terminates  at 
South,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  Folly  Bridge. 
The  Salisbury  and  Winchester  roads  enter  the 
City  by  this  bridge. 

Broad  Street  has  been  already  described  as  di- 
Terging  from  the  area  in  front  of  Magdalen  parish 
ehurch,  and  running  eastward,  parallel  with  High 
Street.  Its  sides  are  adorned  with  the  Collies 
of  Balliol  and  Trinity,  the  Clarendun  Printing- 
House,  the  Theatre,  and  the  Museum.  Beyond 
the  Printing  Office,  losing  its  name  and  expansive 
width,  it  is  continued,  by  the  name  of  Holywell 
Street,  for  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
then  terminates  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
lane^,  which,  turoifig  nearly  south,  passes,  on  the 
right,  a  bastion,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
old  City  wal),  and  enters  High  Street,  or  rather 
Bridge  Street,  near  the  spot  on  which  the  East 

cm  ude  ii  moat  deUghtfiilly  ahaded  hj  a  row  of  elm 
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Gate  formerlj'  stood.  Though  rather  narrow,  the 
street  called  Holywell  containa  many  respsctahle 
dnellings,  and  is  generally  well  built. 

Most  of  the  remaining  streets  of  Oxford  are 
distinguished  by  a  scantiness  of  width  commonly 
observable  in  the  ol<!er  streets  of  an  ancient  forti- 
fied city,  or  town  ;  and,  setting  aside  the  Colleges 
and  HaUs,  with  the  fronts  of  which  some  of  them 
are  adorned,  not  at  all  remarkable  for  the  good- 
ness of  their  buildings. 

Generally  speaking,  the  domestic  architecture 
of  Oxford  IS  not  of  a  very  splendid  character,  but 
the  rich  intermixture  of  public  edifices  with  pri- 
vate buildings,  gives  to  the  appearance  of  all  the 
principal  streets,  a  variety  far  more  grateful  to 
the  eye  than  uniformity,  however  splendid.  All 
the  parts  of  an  individual  building  should  certainly 
unite  to  form  a  harmopious  and  pleasing  whole, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  coincide  in  opi- 
nion with  those  connoisseurs,  who,  with  respect 
to  streets,  consider  an  undcviating  line  the  line  of 
beauty,  and  would  have  every  house  a  perfect  fac 
simile  of  its  opposite  neighbour.  Of  the  long 
double  rows  of  stately  houses  that  compose  many 
of  the  new  streets  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  metropolis,  we  have  rarely  been  tempted  to 
take  a  second  view;  but  over  the  High  Street  of 
Oxford,  our  eye,  though  occasionally  encountered 
by  buildings  of  a  rather  humble  character,  has 
roved  with  new  delight  on  every  successive  per- 
ambulation. 

Many  of  the  best  houses  in  Oxford  are  built  of 
stone ;  brick  is  also  a  frequent  material ;  and, 
among  the  more  ancient  habilations  of  traders, 
some  of  a  still  slighter  construction  yet  exist- 
Even  in  the  course  of  last  year,  we  ourselves  be- 
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held  a  house  of  good  appearance,  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  newly  fronted  with  no  more 
|tubstantial  materials  than  lath  and  plaster.  Tho 
greater  number,  however,  of  recently  erected 
dwellings  ere  neat,  solid,  and  convenient.  Se- 
veral of  the  large,  ancient,  stone-built  mansions, 
which,  before  residence  in  College  became  uni- 
versal, were  appropriated  as  lodgings,  either 
for  students,  or,  when  the  Court  was  at  Oxford, 
for  the  nobility  and  gentry,  are  yet  interspersed 
among  the  other  dwellings.  In  St.  Giles's  Street, 
which  appears  to  be  a  favourite  quarter  with 
the  genteeler  classes  of  inhabitants,  many  of  the 
houses  are  large  and  detached.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  coat  the  fronts  of  dwelling-houses 
with  stucco,  or  with  rough-cast,  sometimes  white, 
hut  oflener  of  the  colour  of  yellowish  freestone. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  High  Street  and 
St  Aldate's,  the  former  of  which,  on  a  sunny  day, 
has  a  brilliaacy  which,  were  it  not  tempered  and 
diversified  by  the  more  sombre  hue  of  churches 
and  colleges,  would  be  almost  painfully  dazzling. 

The  City  of  Oxford  is  divided  into  four  Wards, 
respectively  termed  the  north-cast,  south-east, 
south-wesl^  and  north-west  wards;  over  each  of 
which  an  Alderman  presides,  acting  within  his 
own  ward  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  choosing 
his  own-ofiicers,  or  constables,  to  assist  him  in  the 
execution  of  fais  duties. 

When  Oxford  was  first  encompassed  by  a  wall 
doesDot  appear  to  have  been  accurately  ascertained ; 
but  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  the  Cit^ 
was  furnished  with  such  a  means  of  defence,  is 
evident,  from  the  mention  made  in  Domesday 
Book  of  twenty  mural  mansions,  which,  during 
Edward's  reign,  as  well  as  then,  paid  fourteen 
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shillings  and  two-pence  to  the  King*.  These 
"  tuansioneg  morales"  were  free  from  all  customi 
except  *'  expedition  in  war  and  repairing  the 
"  wallj"  from  the  latter  of  which  duties  they  de- 
rived their  name.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
Oxford  was  styled  "  a  City  well  fortified,  and  sur- 
"  rounded  with  a  ditch."  From  that  Prince, 
however,  the  fortifications  received  great  damage, 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
had  become  so  ruinous,  that  certain  customs  were 
granted  by  Henry,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  to 
the  mayor  and  burgesses,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  raising  a  fund  for  rebuildina  the  wall.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  namely,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  same  kins  "  granted  the  burgesses, 
"  for  the  T^aration  of  tne  wall,  pannage,  a  toll 
"  or  contribution  of  all  things  vendible,  to  con- 
"  tinue  for  three  years."  In  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  they  were  again  repaired  Jrom  the  proceeds  of 
a  general  tax  upon  the  inhabitants,  levied  under 
the  authority  of  a  royal  brief.  No  thorough  re- 
pair appears  to  have  subsequently  taken  place; 
but,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  tenfporary  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  to  supply  the  de&cieocies 
of  the  old  line  of  defence.  Of  these,  vestiges  ap- 
pear in  several  districts,  and  of  the  wall  itself  con- 
Eiderable  portions  yet  remain,  the  chief  of  which 
are  attached  to  Merton  and  New  Collies.  The 
wall  was  lofty,  of  great  solidity,  and,  at  the  qiost 
asiailablf  points,  guarded  by  towers :  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, were  built  on  arches.     In  it  were  four  prin- 


°  ThRt  Oxford  mu  Bnrroandcd  with  &  w&U  it  > 
period,  vu  the  opinion  of  Aothony  >  Wood,  wiio  ^ 
port  ot  bla  opiniou,  puti^s  from  rarioas  uiUion, 
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cipal  Gates,  respectively  lermed  the  East,  Soulbt 
West,  and  North  Gate^:  the  North  Gate  was,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  nsmed  the  Bocardo.  It  was 
mactiicolated,  and  otherwise  fortified  very  strongly. 
Of  the  Posterns,  which  were  numerous,  the  prin- 
cipal were  Smith  Gate  *,  the  Water  Gate,  and  the 
Trill,  or  Turl  Gate.  No  traces  of  the  Moat,  or 
ditch,  are  now  perceptible ;  it  nevertheless  appears 
to  have  been  wide  and  deep,  even  in  those  parti 
into  which  the  water  was  conveyed  by  art. 

Among  the  Public  Buildinos  of  Oxford,  those 
which  are  set  apart  for  divine  worship  claim  to  be 
6rst  described.  The  City  and  suburbs  are  divided 
into  fourteen  parishes,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  church.  Several  of  these  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice^  but  that  of 


ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN, 

already,  as  the  University  Church,  partly  de- 
scribed, stands  preeminent  in  magoitude  and  in 
beauty.  Numerous  and  el^ant  pointed  windows, 
airy  ranges  of  knotted  pinnacles,  and  a  highly  en- 

'  The  Eail  Gate  itood  at  ttw  e«at«in  eitremity  of  High  Street, 
ii»«»  the  Une  turning  np  into  HoljweU ;  itie  Ifett  Odtt,   kbout 

XyaTdi  wert  by  aoDtti  of  St.  Peter'a  cliurch  in  the  Biiley  ;  tbe 
tk  Oalt,  br  St.  MiduKl'i  church  ;  and  tbe  Seulh  Gate,  n  ttaa 
bottom  of  Fiih  Street,  t,  little  to  the  southward  of  St.  Aldate'i 
alauhoiua. 

t  Smith  Gate  Itood  >t  the  north  end  of  Catheriae  or  Cat  Street ; 
the  Water  Gate  in  South  Street,  a  little  to  the  aouthward  of  St. 
Gbbe's  Church  ;  and  the  Tori  Gate  in  a  meet  itill  called  the  Tnrl, 
in-whieh  are  dtoated  £zeter  and  Jeani  CoUegei.  T.  Wartoo  tells 
■ta,  that  after  what  he  eaooeiTed  the  noneceuarj  demolition  of  the 
Tnfl  Gate,  Heame  iroi^d  never  ptu  Ukroa^  the   itrett  nhiii 
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richcd  steeple,  are  the  principal  features  of  this 
fine  specimen  of  the  English  style  of  architecture. 
Its  principal  divisions  are,  a  nave  with  its  side 
aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower,  (surmounted  by  a 
spire,)  rising  from  the  northern  side  of  the  church, 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a  fabric  of  corresponding 
architecture,  called  ihc  old  Congregation  House''. 
The  entire  length  of  the  edifice  is  200  feet ;  the 
height  70  feet ;  the  breadtli  of  the  body  40  feet, 
ana  of  the  chancel  24i  feet. 

All  the  windows  are  large  and  pointed.  Those 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  chancel  are  more 
acutely  pointed  than  the  others,  and,  being  very 
lofty,  divided  into  lights  by  slender  mullions  only, 
and  handsomely  wrought  in  the  heads,  may  boast 
of  peculiar  elegance.  Graduated  buttresses,  tei^ 
minating  in  knotted  pinnacles,  occur  between  each 
pair  of  windows.  This  whole  front  has  an  air  of 
singular  lightness;  but  correclness  of  taste,  would, 
we  think,  dictate  the  removal  of  a  fantastic  porch, 
constructed  in  1637,  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  Morgan 
Owen,  and  which  forms  the  portal  or  chief  «i- 
trance  from  the  south.    On  each  side  of  the  arch- 


^  Thk  WU  oriciaallT  founded  bj  B  Schalar  of  the  DuErenitT, 
whote  DiDU,  *>  veil  »  tb«  dMe  of  fonDd&tiou,  ii  uaknowD.  It 
wn  in  eilMeiuc,  boirCTer,  in  tsol,  uid  "  t.  tiiii  of  right  coucern- 
"  ing  it  wu  diicatud  between  the  tJniTenity  snd  Oriel  College, 
■■  bat  wBi  afterwards  made  ■  compoiitiou  between  tbem  in  I4M, 
"  in  tb^  last  of  wliicli  it  is  spoken  of  as  beloogiag  te  the  Uninr- 
■'  ritf  beyond  tbe  memory  of  man,  and  that  thenin  the  CoDin- 
"  gatioa  tJ  Master)  was  from  all  autiquity  lolemniied.  Orertb* 
*'  t^d  place  vas  in  after  times  a  Solar,  or  another  sUiry,  in  vhick 
■'  irat  the  Uoircrsity  Library."  When  the  books  were  reraom 
hence  to  Duke  Humphrey's  Library,  the  upper  room  was  nted  as  I 
anotber  Caogregntion  House,  the  two  being  diitingniahed  as  tU 
opper  and  lower  Houses.  The  former  is  now  the  School  in  vtaicU 
Ike  Vintrian  Ptofesior  oF  Law  delirers  bit  lecturea. 
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vaj',  this  pordi  exiijbite,  in  front,  a  spirnl  column  ■. 
Over  the  entrance  ia  a  etatue  of  the  Viigin,  bear- 
ing in  her  arms  the  infant  Saviour,  Tfie  north- 
em  side  of  the  cliurch  is  also  very  handsome,  and 
appears  to  great  advaalagc  when  viewed  from  the 
dome  of  the  Radclifie  Library.  The  steeple  ia 
conmosed  of  a  tower  and  Well-proportioned  spire, 
but  its  ornaments  are  so  rich  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  peculiar,  as  to  render  it,  we  conceive,  unique. 
A  rather  minute  description  may  therefore  not  be 
unacceptable.  The  tower  itself  is  square.  At 
each  angle  arc  two  graduated  buttresses,  the  three 
disengaged  faces  of  each  of  wliich,  above  the  pa- 
rapet, are  formed  into  niches;  each  niche  sur- 
mounted by  it  pyramidal  canopy,  adorned  with 
crockets  and  a.  finial.  All  the  niches  contain 
statues*.  From  between  each  angular  cluster  of 
niches  and  the  spire,  rise  ornamented  turrets  of  • 
square  form,  each  turret  supporting  on  its  centre 
a  tall  and  highly  enriched  pinnacle,  the  finial  of 
which  reaches  nearly  midway  up  the  spire.  On  the 
angles  of  the  square  turrets  ore  placed  stnallar 
pinnacles,  similar  in  form  and  embellishment  to 
tbe  larger  ones.  In  each  face  of  the  upper  section 
of  the  tower  is  a  well-proportioned  pointed  win- 
dow'. The  corresponding  faces  of  the  spire  are 
also  enriched  by  pointed  windows,  inserted  beneath 
canopies  of  a  form  and  character  correspondent 

'  Dr.  Owtn  nu  chs^liuD  lo  Artlibiiltop  Lwd^  wbo,  beiiiE'ttl'c 
time  Cbancelbr  of  tbe  Uahenity,  daubtleis  gitre  peimiiiioD  to 
the  Doctor  to  act  Dp  the  sculpture;  »penai«9i<ta,  ifhich  the  Pari*  . 
tons  sfterwsnls  mitde  ooe  of  tbe  uticlei  of  impnebhent  sgaitnt 
th«  ill-ftted  Archbiihop. 

I'  One  of  tbCH  at  ijie  S.  E.  comer,,  [tpiewHtiag  a  musiciso,  if 
■opposed  tc  Lave  bi^Q  a  conaiderable  benefactor  to  the  church  ind 

1  Sis  largt  ■MremarktblT  Well-toMd  bellt  bMif  in  <iit  tower. 
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to  tho§e  of  the  nkhet  that  cooUin  the  Btataes. 
Eveo  the  disl  plate  of  the  clock  possesses  its  share 
of  appropriate  embellishoient. 

The  effect  of  this  superb  cluster  of  windows, 
canopies,  pinnacles,  and  statues  is  exceedingly 
strikiDe,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  beholrter 
with  admiration  of  the  inventive  genius,  the  taste, 
and  the  skill  that  have  been  called  into  exercise 
ID  forming  so  brilliant  a  combination.  The  spire 
is  delicately  tapering,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
ISO  feet:  it  is  adorned  with  rolls  at  the  angles. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  kept  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  order ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  gain  it, 
than,  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  absence  of  painted  glass,  added  to 
the  pure  whitfi  of  the  walls,  we  become  almost 
'painfully  sensible  of  a  too  great  glare  of  light. 
The  arches  that  support  the  side  walls  of  the  nave 
are  high  and  pointed :  they  spring  from  light  fluted 
pillars,  nhich  would  have  a  yet  finer  effect  were 
they  unencumbered  with  monuments™.  A  spacious 
area,  between  the  part  appropriated  to  divine  ser- 
vice and  the  chancel,  is  paved  with  black  and 
white  miirble.  In  a  gallery  over  the  entrance  to 
the  chiincel  is  placed  the  organ,  a  good  instru- 
mentj  but  ornamented  in  an  extremely  puerile 
taste.  The  builder  of  this  organ  was  the  cele- 
brated father  Smith,  but  the  skill  of  Byfield  has 
since  been  exerdsed  in  improving  it.  A  former 
pair  of  organs  was  purchased  with  a  bequest  of  42. 
made  in  1521,  by  W.  Gray,  Archdeacon  of  Berks  ; 
but  there  appear  to  have  been  organs  in  the 
church  long  before  his  time.  The  only  parochial 
churches  in  Oxford  that  now  contain  organs  are 

"  MoUDiDeDts  ue  nnntioas  in  uoat  of  tbc  sbuielies. 
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St.  Mary'R,  St  Peter's  in  *c  East,  and  St  Mar- 
tin's ;  but  previously  to  the  Reformatioa  many  of 
the  other  churches  appear  to  have  been  provided 
with  them.  That  the  organs  of  those  dajs  were 
often  of  a  very  simple  construction,  appears  from 
the  sum  mentioned  before  as  bequeathed  for  those 
of  St.  Mary's,  and  is  farther  tfhewn  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  parochial  archives :  "  St.  JIft- 
<*  chaeVi  parish  paid  for  mending  the  organs,  Ad. 
«  Theywere  made  17th  HenryVIli.and cost 31.3s. 
"  All  Saints,  an  organ  player  incidentally  mentioned. 
**  S(.  Peter's  m  the  Ea3t,m  1490, pro emendatione 
*•  fe  behus  (sic !)  organorum,  Sd.  St.  John's,  an 
"  organ  set  up  in  14S9,  which  cost  382.  but  was 
*•  pulled  down  in  1677.  St.  Peter's  m  the  Boilw, 
"  in  U89,  for  mending 'the  organs,  6s.  Sd.  St. 
*•  Mary  Magdalen'tf  the  old  organs  sold  for  SO*. 
•*  temp.  Ed.  VI. »" 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  church '  is  the 
monumental  chapel"  of  Adam  de  Brom,  Founder 
of  Oriel  College,  to  the  Society  of  which  College 
llie  patronage  of  the  living  (tt  vicarage)  appertains. 

St.  Mary's  Church  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally built,  for  the  use  of  the  University,  by  King 
Alfred,  after  he  had  collected  into  Halls  within 
the  City  those  Scholars  whom  the  violence  of  the 
Danes  had  driven  from  their  ancient  seat  in  the 
oorrtiern  suburb.  Of  the  presrait  ediSce,  the 
chancel  was  built  in  1499,  the  rest  of  the  church 
in  149S.  ' 

On  the  day  after  Michaelmas  day,  annually, 
the  MayOT  and  chief  burgesses  of  Oxford  take  in 


■  PrcTlaiulr  U  the  ReftinnatioD  thne  mn  I 
M  well  u  in  tha  athw  pariah  ehaichea,  nnmEn 
fMnd«d  bj  pioiu  indiTidaftls. 

C  C  2 
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this  churcJ)  an  o«th%  ihaiatain  the  right*  and 
privileges  of  the  UaiverBity. 
The  situation'  of 

ST.  PETER'S  IN  THE  EAST, 

though  ao  n«ar  the  main  street,  is  pleasingly  re- 
tired, and  the  church  itself  possesses  claims  to  par- 
ticular notice.  It  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  more 
curious  than  any  of  the  other  pariah  churches  of  the 
City ;  and  it  is  cosfeasedly  one  of  the  most  ancientj 
if  not  the  most  ancient,  among  t0em.  It  is  eren 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  church  huilt  of 
slone  it),  these  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  although 
it  has  since  undergone  many  al^atiMis,  a  consi- 
derable pert  of  the  original  building  yet  remains 
for  the  inspection  of  the  antiguBiyj  Jn  oytr  con- 
cise view  of  the  academical  history  of  Oxon,  men- 
tion was  made  of  St.  Grymbald,  as  having  been 
one  of  the  professors  placed  by  Al&ed  in  the  Uni- 
versity, t^en  recent)}^ restored.  By  this  St.  Grym- 
bald the  church  of  St.  I^eter  is  said  tohftve  been 
built,  towards  the  end  of  the  dth  century^  chitfiy 
as  B  place  of  resort  for  Scholars.  Of  ^.  Gr^nur 
bald's  edifice,  the  chief  part,  or  what  is  c<Hisidered 
tabe  the  duef  part,  now  remaining  fon^f  the  chan- 
cel of  the  present  structure;  the  other  porti<m^ 
according  to  Ii«arnep,  having  been  rebuilt  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

The  length  of  this  venerable  building  is  116 


f  Hntnc  nj>,  "the  oDlf  remuaiDg  pordon  ;"  batUwpae>- 
likrit^  tf  itnietore  which  n»riu  the  tower,  ioclina  to  beliem  it 
■bo  eMrtl  with  the  chaacel.  N>y,  m>f  not  dim  wlipls  •heU  of  tba 
MiaoiM  •difii:*)  t)igU<tai«wi*pt4d,:lMj«tataDdiaig,  mdUwnriMii 
pointed  viDdoin  of  ttae  DSTB,  &C.  h»va  bean  nenlj  ii 
lUer  date  } 
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feet,  and  the  breadth  42  feet  It  principally  con- 
sists of  a  nove,  with  a  north  aisle,  a  chancel,  and 
an  aisle  extending  northwards  from  the  chancel ; 
which  aisle  is  auppo!>ed  to  have  formerly  been  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  sqaare  tower  con- 
taining six  bells.  This  tower  diminishes  upward, 
and  msplays  on  each  face  of  the  upper  part  a 
small  pointed  window.  It  is  not  embattled,  but 
is  finished  by  a  parapet  pierced  with  quatrefoils : 
a  similar  parapet  appears  on  the  chancel,  and  also 
on  the  porch.  The  style  of  the  chancel  is,  of 
course,  Saxon,  of  which  style  a  small  window  on 
the  southern  side,  and  another  of  larger  size  gn 
the  north,  are  choice  specimens.  The.  east  end 
of  this  intccesting  remain  is  Hanked  by  turrets, 
one  on  each  side,  of  a  square  form  below,  cylin- 
drical above,  and  terminated  by  cones  of  rude 
masonry  1.  Between  the  cones  the  eastern  wall 
rises  into  an  elevated  pediment.  Pointed  windows, 
some  of  them  not  inelegant  in  form  and  decora- 
tion, of  various  magnitudes,  are  inserted  in  difle- 
rent  parts  of  the  building.  And  although,  to 
common  observers,  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
church  may  appear  unsightly,  and  displease  from 
its  ruggedness  and  want  of  uniformity,  no  person, 
of  a  cultivated  mind  and  taste,  will  contemplate 
without  veneration  those  portions,  which,  afler 
having  borne  the  pelting  storms  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand winters,  still  remain,  to  evince,  by  their  soli- 
dity and  their  embeltibhmenta,  the  skill  in  masonry, 
the  invention,  the  taste,  and,  what  is  a  still  more 
grateful  theme  of  contemplation,  the  piety,  of  our 

r  bjr  a  c!uuny 
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Saxon  ancestora  in  the  days  of  the  iUustriouB  Al- 
fred. 

Entering  the  church,  through  the  porch  men- 
tioned before,  which  is  adorned  by  two  canopied 
niches,  ne  find  several  objects  of  curiosity.  The 
window*  of  the   north   aisle   yet  contain   much 

Kinted  glass.  In  one  oF  them  is  a  fantastical  sym- 
I  of  the  Trinity,  in  others  figures,  armorial  bear- 
ings, &c.  The  font  is  supported  by  a  sculptured 
representation  of  tlie  forbidden  tree,  beneath  the 
foliage  of  which  appear  Bf^ures  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  whole  being  painted  in  imitation,  In  miserable 
fmitatioD,  of  nature '.  The  reading  desk  and  pul- 
pit are  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  into  the  chan- 
cel. To  the  pulpit  there  are  two  entrances,  one 
of  which,  used  only  by  the  University  preachers, 
leads  through  a  pillar.  Over  the  pulpit  is  in- 
scribed, ff  any  man  speafce,  kt  him  speake  as  the 
oracles  of  God.  On  tlie  partition  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel  is  placed  an  organ,  which  frmn 
the  parochial  records  appears  to  Have  been  set  up 
in  1768,  in  the  place  of  a  former  one.  Thechurca 
is  commodiously  pewed,  and  has  a  gallery  at  the 
west  end. 

In  the  chancel,  which  is  both  spacious  and  lofty, 
and  has  a  finely  ornamented  roof,  are  two  fine 
clusters  of  Saxon  columns.  The  Saxon  windows 
also,  mentioned  before,  are  here  seen  unobscured. 
The  arch  of  (hat  on  the  south  is  supported  on  one 

'  A  fonnfr  font  sppura  to  hSTc  bwD  really  ciuioai.  It  wu  of 
»  cyUndiicttI  Ibnn,  and  mi  BdornEd  wHb  flgnrai  of  Itic  twelve 
Apmtlei  plmced  nmai  'A  in  atalli  nnder  canopiei.  **  Tbne  Sgaat," 
sitja  HeiToe,  "  (Act  tbr;  bad  rated  in  their  lituatioa  here  for 
"  SOO  j^Mii  or  atatt,  were  cvricd  amy  b;r  ■  Mcrile^oiu  charcb- 
"  warden,  and  placid  at  the  well  on  the  mnth  aide  of  the  charch." 
The  w«ll  u  DOW  ilopped  np,  and  the  fifua  an  gona,  PettaB't 
Otifird. 
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ude  by  a  plain  pillar,  and  on  the  other  by  a  pil> 
lar  richly  carved '. 

But  what  an  much,  perhaps,  as  any  thing  about 
the  church,  deserves  the  inspection  of  the  curious 
stranger,  is  the  Crypt  or  undercroft  constructed  by 
St.  Qrymbald,  beneath  the  chancel,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  remains,  and  which  at  one  time  did  ac- 
tually contain  his  tomb.  This  Crypt  ia  still  in 
ffood  preservation.  Its  arches  are  supported  by 
four  ranges  of  low  Saxon  columns.  Being  now 
used  as  a  charnel  house,  mouldering  relics  of  hu- 
manity, ditnly  seen  through  the  surrounding  gloom, 
bestrew  the  area, 


St.  Peter's  is  a  rectory  belonging  to  Morton 
College.  It  is  accounted  the  mother  church  to  all 
the  others  in  Oxford.  In  the  uttached  cemetery 
was  formerly  a  pulpit,  whence  the  University  ser- 
mons were  delivered.  In  the  same  cemetery  rest 
the  ashes  of  Hearne,  the  antiquary,  whose  humble 
memorial  was  repaired  in  1754  by  Dr.  Kawlinson. 

"  This  parish,"  remarks  Sir  John  PeshnU,  partly 
copying  from  one  of  the  earlier  local  Guides,  "  has 
"  more  to  boast  of  than  any  other  in  Europe,  or 
"  even  in  the  world,  as  containing  within  itself,  be* 
"  sides  the  grand  Colleges  (not  to  say  palaces)  of 
"  Magdalen,  New,  Queen's,  University,  (in  part,) 
"  and  Hertford,  the  Halls  of 'Edmund  and  Mag- 
"  dalen,  and  part  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  as  having 
*'  two   peals  of  ten  bella,  one  of  six,  and  thi-ee  . 


•  St  Ttta"!  WM  (acienUr  the  UniTenitj  ehttrch  ;  Mid,  to  thU  dajr, 
tb*  Mnaoni  pnaebed  befora  tbe  UntTeriity  on  Uw  Snub;  after* 
Rooot  dnriac  Ltnt  are  d«liT«rt(l  fttm  iti  pnlpit. 
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"  organs,  two  ef  which  are  used  twice  a  day  io 
"  choral  service." 
The  church  of 


ALL  SAINTS, 

being  on  the  same  side  of  High  Street,  and  but 
a  short  distance  westward  from  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  St.  Mary's,  appears  to  less  advantage 
than  it  would  do  were  it  in  a  different  situ- 
ation. It  is  however  a  very  fine  structure,  in 
the  Grecian  sLyle  of  architecture;  and,  although 
not,  like  St.  Mary's,  conspicuously  distinguished 
by  a  union  of  appiirent  lightness  with  real  so- 
lidity, of  exuberant  decoration  with  simplicity 
of  general  efTect,   contributes  not  a  little  to  the 

?>Iendour  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  placed, 
he  church  is  a  parallelogram  of  72  feet  in  length, 
by  40  in  width,  and  50  in  height.  The  elevation 
presents  two  stories ;  the  upper  one  an  attic.  In 
the  lower  story  are  four  large  Corinthian  windows 
and  a  doorway :  the  upper  story  is  lighted  by  five 
windows.  Duplicated  Corinthian  pilasters  front 
the  separation  between  the  windows  of  the  lower 
story,  and  between  those  of  the  upper  story  are 
corresponding  piers.  The  doors,  both  sides  of 
the  <diurch  being  alike,  open  beneath  a  pediment 
supported  by  couplets  of  Corinthian  columns.  A 
handsome  balustrade  finishes  the  elevation  of  the 
body.  The  steeple,  attached  to  the  western  end 
of  the  church,  is  a  structure  of  iine  proportions 
and  elegant  design.  It  consists  of  three  princi- 
pal divisions,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  carried  up 
square  to  the  height  of  about  3G  feet  above  the 
roof  of  the  church,  terminating  in  a  cornice  and 
balustrade,  and  ornameoteil  with  fianing  urns  in 
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tbe  place  of  piiioacles.  The  next  division  is  cy- 
iindrical :  it  is  adoraed  with  a  peristyle  of*  the 
Oorinthian  order,  supporting  a  balustrade,  on 
which  is  placed  a  series  of  flmin?  urns.  A  light 
octagODal  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  160 
feet,  completes  the  tteeple,  the  tower  part  of  which 
coDIains  a  ring  of  five  bells. 

The  iiUerior  of  this  cburch  displays  an  abscdute 
profusion  of  ornament;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
decorations  are,  in  general,  of  too  light  and  fan- 
tastic a  character.  The  altar,  in  particular,  for 
which  the  sum  of  SOQl.  was  consigned  by  Bishop. 
Crewe,  is  glaringly  adorned  with  painted  pilasters* 
and  gilded  cherubims.  No  pilUrs  sustain  the  roof^ 
but  numerous  Corinthian  pilasters  adorn  the  walls. 
The  ceiling  is  covered  with  (ret  work  of  very  ela- 
borate design :  around  it  are  placed  the  armorial- 
bearings  of  the  chi^  contributors  to  the  expence 
of  rebuilding  the  church.  The  light  admitted 
by  the  numerous  windows  is  so  strong,  that  even 
scarlet  curtains  cannot  sufficiently  "  teach  it  to 
"  counterfeit  a  gloom."     The  reading  desk  and 

Eulpit  are  of  oak,  and,  particularly  the  latter,  very  - 
ondsomely  wrought.  The  pews  are  also  of  oak. 
All  Saints  is  a  rectory,  incorporated  into  one 
collegiate  charge  with  the  College  of  Lincoln,  to 
which  College  the  advowson  belongs.  The  pa- 
rochial duty  is  performed,  under  the  Rector  of 
that  College,  by  a  Curate.  The  church  is  of  an- 
cient standing,  having  been  enumerated  among 
those  which  Kiag  Henry  I.  beslowed  in  113S  on- 
the  Canons  of  St  Frid :  it  was  ancientljF  pri- 
vileged as  a  sanctuary.  The  present  edifice  (the 
old  church  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
the    steeple,  on   the  8th  of  March,   1699)  #as 
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built,  or  rather  6iiiehed,  in   1705,  after  n  design 
by  Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

ST.  MARTIN'S, 
generally,  from  its  situation,  called  Carfax  Church, 
and  also,  from  its  being  that  at  which  the  Corpcv 
ration  attend  divine  service,  the  City  Church,  is 
an  ancient  and  very  plain  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  side  aisles,  and  what  is  termed  a  chancel. 
At  the  west  end  is  an  embattled  tower  shout 
eighty  feet  high,  surmonnted  by  a  neat  cross, 
and  containing  six  large  well-toned  bells,  on 
which  a  set  of  very  indij&rent  chimes  hammer 
out  an  Mr  thrice  a  day.  Above  one  of  the 
eastern  windows  is  the  clock-dial,  over  which,  be- 
neath a  pediment  suppoited  by  pillars,  two  smsll 
bells  are  suspended.  On  these  the  quarters  are 
struck  by  a  brace  of  grim  looking  figures,  whicb, 
hke  their  metropolitan  brethren  of  St.  Dunstan'^ 
attract  the  frequent  admiration  of  gaping  rustics. 

The  interior  .of  the  church  is  gained  by  a  de- 
scent of  steps,  a  sure  proof  of  great  antiquity. 
The  pews  are  chiefly  old,  but  many  of  them  have 
an  air  of  stateliness,  imparted  by  wooden  balus- 
trades, a  species  of  ornament  not  uncommon  in 
our  older  parish  churches.  The  pulpit  and  desk 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  On  the 
south  side,  immediately  apposite,  is  the  Mayor's 
seat,  inclosed  by  scarlet  curtains.  The  windows 
of  this  church  are  all  of  the  pointed  kind,  and  all 
adorned  with  tracery ;  that  of  tiie  chancel  contains 
two  coats  of  arms,  emblazoned  in  colours  of  rare 
brilliancy.  In  a  gallery  on  the  west  is  an  organ, 
which,  an  inscription  informs  us,  was  set  up  in 
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1783,  duriDg  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Treacher, 
Kniglit.  Ofthe  numerous  monuments,  one,  placed 
Against  the  north  wall,  can  scarcely  failto  attract 
the  stranger's  notice,  through  the  profusion  of 
well-executed  Ecuipture,  in  alabaster,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Near  this  is  a  tablet,  placed 
there  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  memory  of 
various  individuals  of  the  Davenant  family. 

St.  Martin's  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  King ; 
but  the  Sunday  duty  is  chiefly  done  by  four  Lec- 
turers, appointed  and  paid. by  the  City,  and  wi^d 
officiate  in  rotation.  Prayei's  are  also  read  every, 
evening,  except  Saturdays,  by  a  Lecturer,  who 
has  an  annual  of  20/.'  paid  h^  Christ  Church,  the 
Deans  of  which  CoUe^c  nommate  the  Lecturer. 

When  this  church  was  founded  is  unknown; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  existing  record 
ofthe  building  of  the  present  structure,  which,  in. 
its  original  state,  was  probably  much  longer  than 
it  now  IS.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  pronounce  that 
what  we  now  see  is  only  the  body  of  the  original 
Gtruclure,  we  should  not  err  very  widely.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  church  has  not  at  present  what  can 
with  propriety  be  considered  a  chancel,  the  part  of 
the  church  so  called  being  merely  that  portion  of 
the  nave  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  a  concave 
frame  of  timber  fixed  to  the  roof.  Besides,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  church-tower  was  once  considerably 
"  higher,  and  of  a  more  stntely  bulk,  as  also  part 
*'  of  the  church;  but  by  the  command  of  King 
"  Edward  III.  in  the  iiui  year  of  his  reign,  they 
'<  were  taken  down  as  they  now  appear :  oecause 

>  Tbii  lum  wu  deini>«d  bf  Biibop  Fell,  who  did  iMt,  howcTrr, 
fli  upon  any  particnlaF  churcb,  but  merelj  proiided  for  the  piy- 
mtnt  of  Buch  ■  inm  to  ft  LcctDTCi,  who  wu  to  read  praycn  in  ■ 
churcb  ti  Oxford. 
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**  upon  the  eomplatnta  of  the  ScboUrs,  the  Towat- 
**  men  would  in  time  of  combat  widi  them  retire, 
«  as  to  their  castle,  and  from  thence  eall  and  aa- 
'*  noy  them  with  arrows  and  stones  ".' 
.  Now  if  both  the  church  and  the  tower  were  for- 
merly much  higher,  and  yet  the  church  of  ao 
greater  length,  their  height  must  indeed  have  been 
disproportionate  to  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
structure,  the  present  lenjjth  of  the  church  being 
only  64  feet,  and  its  breath  33  feet.  A  strong  con- 
firmation of  our  hypothesis  is  found  we  think  in 
the  following  narrative,  extracted  from  Ayliffe's 
State  of  0\ford;  "  For  now,  in  124B,  the  citizens 
"  did  enterprize  new  disturbance  with  the  Stu- 
'*  dents,  and  in  their  madness,  on  St.  PhiL  and 
"  Jac.,  slew  a  Scholar  of  noble  extraction,  whom 
"  they  met  late  at  ni^^ht  passing  througk  St.  Mar- 
*'  tin's  cimrch."  From  this  account  it  appears  that 
a  public  passage  formerly  led  through  the  church  ; 
and  this  passage  could  scarcely  have  been  in  any 
other  situation  than  between  the  nave  and  tlie 
chancel.  Nor  was  the  existence  of  such  a  passage 
without  example ;  similar  thoroughfares  having 
been  formerly  allowed,  though  certainly  very  im- 
properly, in  the  cathedrals  of  London  and  Win^ 
Chester,  and  perhaps  in  many  other  churches. 

"  At  the  east  end  of  Carfax  Church,"  says  T. 
Warton  ',  "  are  to  be  found  the  imperfect  traces  of 
"■a  place  formerly  dedicated  to  the  Miises,  and 
"  described  in  our  statutes  by  the  familiar  but  for- 
*'  bidding  denomination  of  Pennyless  Bench.  Hi*- 
"  tory  and  tradition  report  that  many  eminent 
"  poets  have  been  Benders  here.    To  this  seai  of 

"  Ex  Arab.  AcBd.  in  Pii. 

"  Id  hi)  "  Companioa  to 

*'  DioDi"  ■  tra«t  pobUsbed  io 
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*■  tfae  Muses  we  are  probftUy  indebtad  for  the 
**  Splendid  ShMng  of  Phillips:  and  that  ihe  au- 
'*  thor  of  the  Panegyric  on  Osford  Ale  was  no 
"  stranger  to  this  inspiring  bench,  may  be  feirly 
"  concluded  front  these  verses,  where  tie  addresaes- 
'*  the  god  or  goddess  of  Ticking : 

"  Ueneuth  thy  shelter  pennyktt  I  quaff 
"  The  cheering  cup. 

«  We  wish  that  some  future  genius  may  arise  to 
*•  lament  the  change  which  modem  barbarism  has- 
**  produced  in  this  valuable  antiquity.  Nothing 
*'  which  formerly  belonged  to  it  now  remains,  ex.- 
*'  cept  two  ferocious  u:arriors,  clad  in  coats  of  moil, 
*'  originally  placed  above  to  admonish  the  loiterers, 
*'  by  their  significant  strokes,  of  the  rapid  flight  (^ 
"  time," 

Opposite  to  the  southern  side  of  the  church,  at 
the  ^.  W.  corner  of  Fish  Street,  is  a  paved  court, 
with  a  piazza  on  the  west  and  south,  and,  at  the, 
soutli-eastern  corner,  a  room  appropriated  to  City 
business.  Previously  to  the  construction  of  the 
New  General  Market,  the  butter  women  had  tbeir 
standing  in  this  court. 

The  church  of 

ST.  PETER  LE  BAILEY, 
^tuated  a  little  to  the  westward  of  St,  Martinis, 
is  a  solid  but  very  plain  modem  edifice,  built  be-- 
tween  the  years  1727  and  1710,  on  the  site  of 
a  former  church,  which  fell  down  in  the  year  17^6. 
That  the  present  structure  is  so  devoid  of  exterior 
ornament  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  pau- 
city of  funds,  which,  as  Sir  John  Fesball  informs 
us,  also  suspended  for  some  time  the  work  of  re- 
building.    At  the  west  end  is  a  tower  of  very 
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trifling  elevatidn,  but  which  must  ooce  have  been 
itill  loner,  five  bells  that  hung  within  it  having 
been  sold  to  derray  the  expeoce  of  hei^hteuiug  it. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  side  aisles ;  the  pewing  is  neat  and  substan- 
dal ;  and  the  altar  possesses  even  some  degree-  of 
el^ance.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,  built  in 
1753,  at  the  sole  expence  of  Daniel  Flexney,  a 
carpenter,  whose  bene&ction  is  recorded  on  a  ta- 
blet in  front  of  the  gallery.  The  entire  length  of 
die  fabric  Is  about  70  feet,  and  the  breadth  SS  feet. 
In  the  tower  are  two  small  bells.  The  living  is  a 
Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  King. 

SF.  THOMAS'S 

church  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
City,  wher^  half  concealed  by  the  foliage  of  a 
ffroup  of  trees,  it  presents  an  interesting  object  to 
the  traveller  entering  Oxford  by  the  Gloucester 
road.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
measures  about  100  feet  in  length,  and  has  at  the 
west  end  a  neat  embattled  tower  furnished  with 
six  bells.  A  correspondent  neatness  distinguishes 
the  interior,  which  is  furnished  with  a  western 
gallery.  The  windows  still  contain  some  armorial 
Bearings.  This  church  was  founded  by  the  canons 
ofOseney  in  1141,  a  time  at  which  the  parishion- 
ers of  St.  George's  in  the  Castle,  owing  to  that 
fortress's  being  besieged  by  King  Stephen,  were 
deprived  of  access  to  their  own  place  of  worship. 
The  original  dedication  of  the  church  was  to  Sl 
Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  mariners ;  thg  name 
St.  Thomas's  liaving  been  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  religious  of  Oseney,  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  martyred  Saint  of  Canterbury, 
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to  whose  friendship  their  monastery  had  been 
CTeatly  indebted.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  SchooU 
House,  founded  in  l^OS,  by  Mr.  John  Coombe, 
for  the  instruction  of  poor  boys  in  reading, 
writiogi  and  arithmetic.  The  founder  appears  to 
have  also  intended  for  it  a  sufficient  endowment, 
had  not  his  benevolent  design  been  frustrated  by 
some  vexatious  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  for  the  time  being '. 
TTie  Church  of 


occupies  a  situation  near  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  the  City.  It  is  a  solid  and  tolerably  spa- 
cious edifice,  composed  of  a  body,  north  and  south 
aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  chapel*  attached  to  the 
Boulhern  side  of  the  chancel.     The  west  end  is 

graced  by  a  neat  embattled  towerj  in  which  are 
ung  five  bells.  The  church  is  105  feet  in  length, 
by  50  in  breadth  in  the  body,  and  31  in  the 
chancel.  That  it  is  a  very  ancient  structure  may 
be  inferred  from  its  numerous  lancet  shaped  win- 
dows :  no  part  of  it  however  seems  to  require  par- 
ticular description,  neither  does  the  interior  offisr 
any  thing  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  this  church,  a 

T  Considcnble  oambera  of  people  tte  attnctcd  to  thii  chnrch 
on  the  erening  of  ctct]'  Chrittmu  dif ,  when  k  senoCn  in  pmcbed, 
uul  uverM  piecci  of  uttered  mntic  &re  pefformed.  On  tbit  occa- 
uoo  the  miniiter  rcceWes  Al.  the  clerk  U.  and  the  leiton  10*., 
wbich  anmi  ore  paid  out  af  >  bequest  bj  Hn.  Ann  Kendal ;  tiho 
•1*0  left  il.  knaaMj  to  eaeb  of  «ii  poor  widowi  of  the  puub,  and 
40(.  «  year  to  the  charity  Mhool. 

'  TbU  wa*  fanoded  b;  one  of  the  F 
vai  dediciited  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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place  of  worship,  is  aidd  to  have  existed  in  the 
ancient  Brituh  and  Saxon  times,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  Convocation  House,-  in  which  alt  aca- 
demical biuineu  was  transacted  by  the  Uoiversi^, 
then  situated  at  Beaumont  or  Bellositum*.  About 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  Eilwinc  or  Kd- 
wine  Godgoose,  enjoying  some  lands  in  Beau- 
mont, erected,  in  the  year  IISO,  this  present  fa- 
bric, for  the  safety  of  his  ownaod  father's  so uli 
dedicating  it  to  Saint  Giles.  The  livine  is  a  Vi- 
carage %  belonging  to  Saint  John's  College.  A 
Lectureship,  with  an  annual  salary  of  SOl.  has 
also  been  founded  in  the  chnrch,  and  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Univershy". 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Giles's,  and  between  ' 
the  two  highways  that  led  under  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  it,  was  an  Hospital  called  Bethlehem^ 
or  corruptly  Bedlum,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Elwine  Godgoose,  the  founder  of  St.  Giles's 
church.  This  hospital,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  alienated  from  its  charitable  use  before 
the  year  1919. 


heyear  19 
The  chui 


irch  of 

*  Ukdcr  fUi  (arm  «M  cdmprebeAdeJ  b  pretty  lu||t  tnct  et 
fTOVDd  on  the  DorIh«ra  toA  north-weitem  lida  of  the  City.     CM         I 
tbe  UniTenltj't  bKTiDg  been  oTi^oaUy   iltnated  on  tbia  ipot,  no 
doaht  can  reuonibly  be  enUrtuned.     VuiouB  remtum,  indiEative 
af  Uh  fDmer  exiitcnce  of  some  emineat  place,  hare  indMd,  accord-  ' 

ing  to  Wood,  becQ  acUallf  discoTered,  when  digguig  for  (Tavel  in  I 

tbapl*  beieahoul.    Peiball'a  Oxfoid.  I 

V  Tlw  loyal  and  intiqiid  Arebl»>hop  Jnutu  wM  one  of  th^  yiam 
of  St.  Giks'a.  I 

'  The  ibunder  \nt  Richard  BnithwaHe,  E*<).  wIm  alaa  be-  I 

^at»thed  >  nt.  of'  Commiinioa  plate  and  fufniton  to  the  diimh, 
ud  a  iiuD  of  flNBcy  to  the  poor.  So  nmpsroiu  have  botn  the 
rharitable  beqneata  to  thii  parish,  that  it  it  sot  iodudad  BntODg 
tboMioi  the  pool  of  which  c^kctiTcIf  the  Uooie  of  lodnitry  ie 
ttw  receptacle. 
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ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN 

stands  in  a  fine  o|>cn  situation,  at  the  sonthem  ex- 
tremity of  St.  Giles's  street.  It  is  a  neat  stone 
edifice,  of  about  88  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proper' 
tionnte  breadth,  comprising  a  body,  two  (usles, 
and  a  chancel.  In  both  the  northern  and  south' 
em  sides  are  attached  chantry  chapels,  the  former 
thought  to  have  been  built  by  the  Lady  Devor- 
gilla,  Foundress  of  Ballibl  College,  and  the  latter 
to  have  been  originally  founded,  about  the  year 
1194,  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  reedified 
by  King  Edward  JIL  and  by  him  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  a  statue  of  whom  once  stood 
on  a  pedental  within  the  chantry,  as  did  another  in 
a  niche  on  the  outer  wall.  Three  uniform  pointed 
windows  belonging  to  the  latter  chapel  are  great 
omamentB  to  the  southern  front  of  the  church: 
they  are  placed  between  buttresses,  each  display- 
ing a  handsome  canopied  niche,  A  parapet  of 
open  trefoil-work  also  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this 
part  of  the  building.  The  tower,  which,  although 
very  substantial,  is  neat,  has  an  embrasured  para- 
pet, and  contains  a  ring  of  five  hells.  An  air  of 
great  antiquity  pervades  the  interior  of  the  edi- 
fice. When  the  church  was  founded  ts  not  quite 
certain,  but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early 
period,  since  we  are  told  that  St.  Frideswide  gave 
permission  for  its  being  built.  It  is  a  rectory  in 
the  patronage  of  Christ  Church^. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S 

is  of  neai'ly  equal  dimensions  with  the  church  of 

i  la  Btack-boy  lanf,  in   Uili  parish,   lirad.  In    1637,   Motbet 
Gcor^,  nho,  slthougb  M  (bat  time  110  Jtm,  could  threw!  >  fins 
ncttlle,  witboot  tbe  help  oF  tpectAclet. 
DD  3 
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St.  Mary  Maedalen,  a  short  dntonce  south  of 
which  it  stan^.  Its  division  is  into  a  nave,  two 
aislei,  and  a  chancel.  The  whole  fabric  is  ancient; 
an  embattled  tower,  with  which  it  is  terminated 
on  the  west,  seems  even  to  threaten  a  speed;  falU 
In  the  tower  arc  six  bells.  The  windows  of  this 
church  are  large  and  poiiUed.  Several  of  them, 
particularly  in  the  chancel  and  north  aisle,  con- 
tain figures  of  saints,  prelates,  &c.  The  church 
is  understood  to  have  belonged  to  the  canons  of 
St.  Frideswide  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the 
conquest.     It  is  now  incorporated  into  one  colle- 

ffiate  charge  with  the  College  of  Lincoln,  and, 
ike  the  church  of  All  Saints,  it  is  served  by  a 
Curate  under  the  Rector  of  that  College. 

At  the  end  of  a  lane  diverging  north-eastward 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Holywell,  stands, 
quite  in  the  country,  th&Church,  or  rather  Chapel, 
of 

HOLYWELL, 

which,  although  a  very  ancient  structure,  is  still 
in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  about  70  feet 
long,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  a  smalt 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maryj  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  chancel,  and  an  embattled 
tower.  The  latter,  which  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  and  contains  six  bells,  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  rest  of  the  ediBcc, 
having  been  built  about  the  year  146+,  by  H. 
Sever,  Warden  of  Merton  College.  Over  the 
Lady-Chapel,  and  at  the  west  end,  are  galleries. 
Holyweli  Chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross, 
It  was  either  built  or  reedified  bj'  Robert  D'Oileyi 
soon  after  the  conquest.     It  is  a  Chapelry  to  St.. 
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Peter's  in  the  East,  and,  with  the  mother  church, 
is  in  the  patronage  of  Merton  College.  The 
Curate  is  of  course  appointed  by  the  Society  of 
Merton. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  an  ancient 
stone  well,  which,  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  was 
consecrated  to  the  saints  Winifred  and  Margaret, 
and  being  reputed  holy,  gave  name  to  the  parish. 
At  a  short  distance  south  of  the  church,  a  Ibo^ 
way  strikes  off  to  the  west,  and  conducts  to  the 
Park.  This  is  a  large  field,  round  part  of  which, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  a  fine  terrace-walk  has 
been  constructed,  forming  a  healthy  and  most 
agreeable  promenade.  Hence  we  have  a  charming 
prospect  of  the  City  rising  from  its  groves,  and  of 
an  extensive  ranj^e  of  county  embellished  by  nu- 
merous seats,  enlivened  by  frequent  villages,  and 
spotted  by  the  cleanly,  comfortable  habitations  of 
an  industrious,  healthy,  and  happy  peasantry. 
"  Dr.  Plot  mentions  a  Roman  road"  having 
*•  passed  the  river  at  Holywell,  in  a  direct  line  to 
"  the  old  University,  or  Bellosite.  At  that  time 
"  there  are  said  to  have  been  two  bridges  over  the 
*'  Cherwell,  one  of  which  led  travellers  into  the 
"  University,  the  other  into  the  City.  When 
"  these  came  to  be  joined  in  one,  in  the  time  of 
**  King  Alfred,  the  first  bridge  was  destroyed, 
'*  and  the  way  leading  to  it.  disused." 

The  church  dedicated  to 

*  Donbtlcu  one  of  the  minor,  or,  u  thtj  were  termed,  vicinal 
TOadi,  conttmcted  from  ooe  celoo;  or  •UUoo  to  inoilicl.  Beiidc* 
tbc  three  n^i  that  now  meet  Bt  thit  >pot,  i.  fourth  fonseriy  led 
from  it  to  the  Mill :  and  on  the  apot  on  which  the;  hU  con- 
verge, itood  ft  6ur  cro»  of  (toDe  ;  ia  the  immediite  licioity  nere 
m  ^Worj,  ttochi,  utd  ■  g«llowi. 
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ST.  CLEMENT, 


occupies  B  rather  conspicuous  situation  In  tbe 
suburb  of  that  name,  where,  although  itself  but 
a  very  humble  structure,  its  little  whitened  tower, 
adorned  with  pinuaclcs,  constitutes  a  pleasing 
object  on  either  enteriuf^  or  quittine  Oxford 
by  the  Loudon  roads.  Tbe  interior  division  of 
the  church  is  into  a  nave  and  chancel,  in  the 
former  of  which  galleries  have  been  constructed 
on  the  east,  north,  and  west.  In  some  of  the 
windows  are  reliquea  of  painted  glass.  St.  Cle- 
ment's was  one  of  tbe  several  churches  in  and 
about  Oxford  confirmed  by  King  Henry  I.  in 
118S,  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Frideswide.  The 
living,  a  Rectory,  is  now  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Crovm. 

About  a  furlong  south-west  of  the  church  was 
a  well,  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  the  water  of 
which  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Edward  III. 
was  deemed  of  especial  virtue  in  curing  diseases. 
It  has  been  long  dried  up. 

Relative  to 

ST.  JOHN'S 

church,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  our  former 
description  (vide  the  Walk  through  Merton  Col- 
lege) a  few  historical  particulars.  The  old  church 
was  a  Rectory  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading, 
by  the  monks  of  which  Abbey  the  church,  toge- 
ther with  a  plot  of  ground'  on  the  west,  was  pre- 

icicat  rdifici,  to  which 
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seated  to  .the  Founder  of  Merlon  College,  as  a 
totwn  pf  respect  for  liis  character.  Bishop  De 
Mertcm  conveyed  the  advowaon  to  hit  Coll^, 
and,  on  the  death  of  the 'Incumbent  or  Rector,  me 
church  was  appropriated,  by  Oliver,  Biihop  of 
Lincoln,  to  the  S<diolars  of  Merton,  but  yet  con- 
^Itned  to  be  parochial,  the  cure  -being  vested  in 
the  College,  the  Society  of  which  were  bound  to 
proYide  a  chaplain  to  serve.it.  In  1124,  the  old 
church,  having  become  ruinous,  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  present  noble  stracture  waa  erected  in  its 
place.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows :  length  of 
the  choir,  90  feet;  breadth  of  ditto,  28  feet; 
length  of  the  transept,  97|  feeti  breadth  of  ditto, 
iii  feet;  height  of  the  tower  about  100  feet. 
In  1655,  part  of  the  roof  of  the  southern  tran- 
sept fell  in,  greatly  damaging  the  oiMiumeDtal 
stones  of  the  pavement  beneath.  In  I6S1,  a  peal 
of  eight  bells,  into  which  the  former  bells,  five  in 
number,  have  been  recast,  was  opened,  "  and," 
says  Wood,  who  nevertheless  greatly  laments  the 
recasting,  pa?ticularly  of  the  old  tenor  bell,  "  rang 
**  to  the  content  of  ^e  Society." 

The  diarge  of  St.  John's  is  called  a  Curacy. 
Two  oliaplains  appointed  by  Merton  College  per- 
fornt  in  the  church  the  usual  parochial  duty. 

ST.  ALDATE'S, 

though  a  lai^o  irregular  pile,  has  a  venerable  and 
interc^ng  appearance.  It  is  composed  of  a  nave, 
two  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  and  measures  in  entire 
length  about  one  hundred  feet.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  neat  octa^nal  spire, 
and  conuining  6ve  bells.  The  church  is  spacious, 
and  is  ropectably.  fitted  up  with  pews,  &c.  but 
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some  of  those  beautifiers,  to  whose  geniui  for  de- 
coration the  briskened  appearance  of  so  many  of 
oar  otberwise  dull  and  gloomy  old  churches  bears 
testimony,  have  exercised  their  abilities  in  smart- 
ening this ;  and,  among  other  proofs  of  a  correct 
taste,  have  ornamented  the  bold  pointed  arches  of 
the  nave,  with  an  imitation,  in  dark  paint,  of  the 
chevron  or  zigzag  moulding,  which  forma  so  dis- 
tinguishing a  feature  of  the  architectural  embet- 
lishments  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 

The  church  is  of  an  antiquity  beyond  the  reach 
of  satisfactory  investigation.  It  was  originally 
built  of  wood,  and,  as  it  is  supposed  by  the 
Britons.  Speed  asserts  that  it  was  restored  in 
1004.  A  tcfiulchral  chapel  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  chancel  was  built  in  1674,  by  J.  West,  Esq, 
of  Hampton  Poyle.  The  benefice  is  a  Rectory,  in 
tlie  gift  of  Pembroke  College.  y<^lT7?\. 

The  church  dedicated  to  /Srvilf^\ 

ST.  EBDE,      ^7^'' 

a -plain  modem  imitation  of  the  pointed  style,  was 
(^ned  for  divine  service  on  the  i)th  of  February, 
1817.  On  this  occasion,  the  very  Reverend  Dr. 
Hall,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  delivered  an  a)ipro- 
priate  and  excellent  discourse,  and  a  selection  of 
sacred  music,  chiefly  Handel's,  was  performed. 

The  body  of  the  former  church  was  pulled  down 
in  1B13 ;  but  an  embattled  tower,  which  stood  at 
the  west  end,  was  preserved  to  occupy  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  the  new  church.  In  this 
tower  are  eiffht  bells.  The  Saint  to  whom  the 
church  is  demcated  was  the  daughter  of  Etiielfrid 

.    f  Ha  wy*  indeed  "  founded  or  restored," 
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King  of  the  Nortfaumbrians,  and  Abbess  of  Col- 
dingliani,  in  the  Mer-se,  now  generally  called 
Berwiclcshii-e,  a  district  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Scotland.  '^This  church  existed  anteriorly  to 
the  Norcoaa  Conquest,  and  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  monastery  uf  Eynsham.  The  King  is  pa- 
tron of  the  Rectory. 

These  are  all  tlie  parochial  churchea  at  present 
in  Oxford;  but  there  were  formerly,  in  the  CiW 
and  suburbs,  at  least  eight  others;  namely,  I.  St. 
MichaeVs  at  the  south  gate,  which  was  one  of  the 
churches  that  anciently  belonged  to  the  Canons  of 
St  Frldeswide.    It  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

tat«,  and  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the 
uildings  of  Cardinal  college. — 3.  St.  Edwards  ; 
situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  behind  the  site  of  the 
present  Town  Hall:  it  belonged  to  St,  Frides- 
wide's,  and  sunk  into  rain,  through  neglect,  about 
the  year  1470.— 3.  St.  MUdretTs,  which  stood  at 
the  west  end  of  the  present  Exeter  College  lane, 
Tbi«  church  also  once  belonged  to  St.  Frideswide's, 
buttheadvoAsonwas  transterred  to  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Liiicoln,  by  one  of  whose  successors.  Bishop 
Flemynge,  it  was  annexed  to  that  of  All  Saints, 
and  luong  with  that  of  St.  Michael "  at  the  north 
gate  settled  on  Lincoln  College.  The  church  itself 
was  partly  demolished  in  1437,  to  make  room  for 
some  of  the  buildings  of  Lincoln  College ;  the  re- 
mainder became  gradually  more  ruinous,  till,  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  every  vestige  of  it 


h  Od  the  rensclMblc  ciK<mutaiice  of  t,  chorch  dedicated  lo  St. 
IlTicbul  itandiDg  U  both  the  N.  uid  S.  gtia,  aod  om  dedicated 
to  St,  Petw  near  each  of  the  other  piindpal  gate*,  tbii'diitjch 
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VBs  finally  removed. — i.  St.  Andrew's}  on.  the 
westera  side  of  the  Castle,  duriDc  the  si^^  of 
which,  by  King  Stephen,  it  is  Baia  to  -have  been 
destroyed.  Mo  record  exists  of  its  foundation.— 
5.  iSt.  George't ;  this  church  was  built  within  the 
Castle,  by  Robert  D'Oiley.  Originally,  it  was  but 
a  Chapel,  but  it  was  si>eeaily  made  parochial,  and 
also  collegiate ;  D'Oiley,  with  consent  of  the 
University,  settling  in  it  a  Dean  and  Prebendaries. 
It  wBi  well  endowed,  but  did  not  exist  in  this  state 
above  55  years,  when  it  was  bestowed  with  all  its 
appurtenances  on  the  Canons  of  Oseney ',  who  were 
enjoined  to  perform  every  parochial  duly,  and  to 
celebrate  divine  service  in  the  church  both  to  the 
parishioners,  and  .to  a  society  of  Scholars  that  oc- 
cupied tlie  preoiises.  Aod  these  duties  were  per- 
formed chiefly  by  a  Canon  of  Oseney,  until-  the 
building  of  St.  'I  homas's  church.  Up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Dissolution,  indeed,  .Scholars  of  various 
descriptions  continued  to  form  in  St,  George's  a 
kind  of  Collegiate  body,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Religious  of  OseneyjOne  of  whom,  styled  CuxUa, 
was  governor  of  the  Scholars  c  the  latter,  twelve 
in  Dumber,  were  supported  by  charity,  chjcfly  by 
that  of  Oseney  Abbey  ^. — 6.  St,  Banedict's;  which 
stood  just  without  ihe  west  gate,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  street  leading  to  St.  Thomas's.     The 

'  Wc  itme  bere  one  at  the  plainest  and  DMt  CDritnu  ioatulecs 
nf  FrmlHihitoigt  latUTSi  acconliitg  to  LitttctOQ'*  euct  dcTCcipIiaa 
of  it.  An  nbbot  and  canfent  hold  lands  on  cooditioa  at  miking 
orisons  and  prayert,  nnd  of  pcrfarmin):  maue*  id  the  cborch  in  the 
Taatle.  See  Coke  oo  Littletoo,  foL  M,  96.  lOmg't  yaliga  1/ 
Oiford  Cattle. 

It  It  i*  uid  that  King  Hear;  V.  ealenaiiied  %  itiaga,  onfbrtD' 
natelj  rendered  obuilive  by  deith,  of  fonnding  in  the  Cutle  >  B 
Iile  CoHrgt  for  both  diriues  and  utiaU,  ani  of  «  '      ' 
with  tbe  leveuuBs  of  Ibe  atien  piunin. 
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^te  of  its  foundation  b  unknown ;  but  having  suf- 
fered much  in  tbe  contest  between  King  Stephen 
Mid  the  Empress  Maud,  it  was  siren  Dy  Heury 
HI.  lo  the  Fratres  Soccatt,  or  Brethren  of  Pe- 
nance, who  matit  it  their  cbf^el.  After  their 
suppression  it  came  in  an  exceedingly  ruinous 
state  to  the  Gray  Friars,  by  whom  it  was  fijially 
demolished. — 7*  St.  Budo^Sf  also  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity. It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
water,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  300  yards  fpom  St. 
Benedict's.  Tbe  cbnrch  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  1 149,  but  it  has  been  demolished  several  hundred 
y«ars. — 8<  DanteAume^  or  Danesburne  church 
stood  a  short  distance  to  the  southward  of  the 
south  gate,  near  a  bridge  of  one  arch  called  Den- 
church  Bow.  That  it  was  in  existence  in  1132, 
s«eDis  (o  be  all  that  is  positively  known  about  it. 

Besides  these  churches,  there  was  at  Smithgale 
postem  a  stone  chapel  of  a  circular  forii),  com- 
monly aJled  our  Lady's  Chapel.  Oa  the  outside 
of  the  building  were  several  sculptures. 

It  may  be  proper  to  introduce  in  ^is  place  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  those 

RELIGIOUS  HOUSES, 

which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  splendour  and 
prosperity  of  ancient  0:aord, 

Tne  number  of  monastic  institutions  In  Oxford 
was  at  one  time  very  considerable ;  but  several  of 
them  were  either  suppressed,  or  incorporated  with 
Colleges,  previously  to  tlip  general  Dis9<Jution. 

The  PiiioRY  op  St.  Fhideswjde  was  founded 
about  the  year  730,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  All  Saints,  by  Didnnus,  a  petty  sovc- 
rdgn  of  this  district.     It  tfns  endowea  for  twelve 
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virgins  of  noble  birtb,  who  were  placed  uiider  the 
^vernment  of  Fridiswidai  the  daughter  of  Dida- 
nus.  So  great  was  the  sanctity  of  t^bis  noble  lady, 
that  after  death  she  received  the  honour  of  cano- 
nization, from  which  time  the  prioiT  bore  faernantb 
Relative  to  her  the  following  story  is  told :  "  Algar, 
*'  £arl  of  Leicester,  had  been  infiamedwitb  the  love 
**  of  her,  and  coveted  her,  though  sacred  and  for- 
**  bidden,  for  his  wife.  On  her  concealiog  herself 
"  from  him  in  a  wood  at  Benson,  IS  miles  from 
"  Oxon,  the  City  was  threatened  witJi  destruction 
**  in  case  she  were  not  found.  Such  tyranny  and 
**  presumption  could  not  escape  Divine  vengeance; 
"  he  was  struck  blind  I — Hence  arose  such  a 
*'  dread  to  the  Kings  of  Britain,  that  none  of  his 
"successors  durst  enter  Oxford  for  some  time 
*'  after '."  To  the  nuns  of  Sl  Frid,  succeeded  se- 
cular Canons,  and  to  them,  in  1111,  after  some 
other  changes,  regular  Canons  of  Su  Augustin,  of 
whom  Guimond,  Chaplain  to  Hen.  I.  was  the 
first  Prior.  In  15*6,  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
Priory,  valued  at  SS4.J.  is.Bd.  (which  had  just  before 
been  suppressed  by  a  papal  bull,)  were  conveyed  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  favour 
of  the  College  that  the  Cardinal  then  was  pre- 
paring to  found  on  its  site. 

The  present  Cathedral  of  Oxford  is  a  fine  spe- 
dmen  of  the  former  importance  of  St.  Fridies- 
wtde's. 

Tlie  College  of  St.  George  within  the  Castle 
has  been  already  noticed  with  some  fulness. 
.     Os£NST  Absev  was  situated  in  the  southern  di- 
vision of  the  island  of  that  name,  about  a  quarter  of 
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a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  St,  Thomas's  chareb. 
The  foandatioR  originated  in  the  piouB  beneficence 
of  Robert  D'Oiley  "«  nephew  of  the  first  of  that 
name,  who,  in  1129)  established  it  bb  a  Priory  of 
Aagustinian  Monks,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  Priory  was  speedily  elevated 
ioto  an  Abl>ey,  and  although  not  mitred,  became 
■aae  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  buildings,  especiuly  the  church, 
were  exteasiTe  and  ^lendid,  ^most  beyond  ex- 
ample. The  church  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  quadrangle.  It  was  a  large  and  very  beautiful 
structure,  containing  within  it  many  chapels,  and 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four  altars.  It  was  also 
adorned  with  tvo  noble  towers,  one  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  the  other,  in  which  were  the 
fiiraed  bells  S^  Oseney,   at  the  west  end.      Be- 


'"  The  follmiiDg  itor;  relatiie  to  the  immediate  occuion  of  tti 
Itdng  foiindcil  i>  copied  from  Sir  John  Peaball's  wotfa.  "  Edith, 
«  wUe  of  K^eit  D'Oib;,  the  Hcoud  of  thi*  nane,  con  of  Nigil, 
"  med  to  pleiue  benelf,  vhan  liviiig  iritb  ber  hatbaad  at  the  cu- 
"  tie,  with  WRlhing  here  by  the  liver 'aide,  and  under  these  ibady 
"  tree! ;  uid  frequently  obierriag  the  msgpiei,  gathered  together  Oa, 
**  ■  tree  by  the  river,  making  m  greet  obatteriDg,  u  it  were,  ftt  her, 
••  wu  ioduceJ  to  ask  Badolphiu,  a  Canon  of  St.  Frid,  her  eon- 
"  feMor,  whom  the  bad  tent  for  to  confer  npoD  thia  matter,  the 
"  meauiog  of  it.  Madame,  la^t  he,  theee  are  not  p^ei ;  tbej  are 
*■  H)  raen;  poor  Muls  in  pargatorj,  uttering  in  thii  way  their  com- 
**  plBOta  alond  to  yon,  ei  knowing  yonr  exCenaive  goadneae  of  dia> 
"  poaitioD  and  eharity  ;  end  bambly  boped,  for  the  love  of  Qoi, 
"  and  tbe  aelie  of  hei'a  and  ber  poateiity'i  soul*,  the  woold  do 
"  tbem  aome  public  goad,  aa  her  hniband'a  uncle  had  done,  by 
"  bliildiag  tbe  Church  and  College  of  St.  George.  Ii  it  ao  indeed, 
k"  asid  «be,  de  pardieax  I  will  do  my  beet  endeavonra  to  bring  Ihrw 
'*  poor  aoula  to  real ;  end  relating  the  matter  to  ber  husband,  did^ 
"  by  ber  importunities,  with  the  a^iprobatjon  of  Theobald)  Arch- 
"  biibop  of  Caoterbary,  and  Alexander,  Bitbop  of  Lincoln,  and^ 
*■  conaent  of  ber  M>na  Henry  and  Gilbert,  prevail  on  him  to  begin 
"  this  boildio^  thfre,  where  the  pyei  had  aat  delivering  their  ouo- 
«  plainta," 

S.St.'i. 
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tffeen  t>rgi%at  gate  of  the  Abbey  and  the  outer 
or  lesser  gate  was  a  row  of  buil^ngs,  called  l)o- 
aing  Dei,  erected  for  poor  clerks,  and  other  indi- 
gent servants  to  the  Abbey.  These  had  a  church 
dedicated  to  St,  Nicholas,  and  a  chapel,  in  wlach 
divine  service  was  daily  celebrated-  Even  the 
houses  of  Uie  artiauis  and  servants  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  formed  a  little  town,  and  constitute^  a  p»- 
riih.  At  the  Disisolution,  Oseney  became  the  see  of 
a  Bishop,  and  the  Abbey  church  was  constituted 
a  catbedral ;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  see 
was  transferred  to  Christ  Cburch„  and  the  splen- 
dours of  Oseney  were  extinguished  for  ever.  Not 
a  vestige  of  the  buildings  can  now  be  dtscemoL 
The  yearly  rcvenuca  of  the  Abbey  were  estimated 
at  6541.  10s.  Sd, 

The  Ciatertian  Abbey  of  RsttXEv,  sive  De  Rb- 
GALi  Loco,  was  in  North  Oseney.  It  derived  its 
origin  from  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who,  in 
the  year  1280,  founded  it  to  the  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  an  Abbot,  and  Meen  Monks. 
Tbecbnrch  was  a  fine  edifice,  and  had  a  lofly  tower. 
Of  this  Abbey,  which  fell  at  the  Dissolution,  a  few 
disjoined  fr^ments  are  still  remaining.  Its  va- 
lued revenues  were  I74i.  3s.  Od. 

The  College  of  St.  B&RNARn  without  the 
north  gate  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Chichde, 
in  14S6,  for  Scholars  of  the  Cistertian  order:  it 
remained  till  the  Dissolution  ". 

Canterbury  College,  so  called  from  its 
Founder,  Syinon  de  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  instituted  in  1363  as  a  seminary  for 
Students  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  I^w.  The  ce- 
lebrated Wickltfie  wae  ouoe  Warden  of  it.    By 

•'  Piit  of  St.  Jobn'a  Colltgc  (irtilch  ue)  oceaplM  Uia  lite. 
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Henry  VIII.  it  was  granted  to  the  College  of 
Christ  Church,  part  of  the  Society  of  which  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  old  quadrangular  range  of 
edifices  tilt  the  year  1775,  at  which  time  the  pre- 
sent Canterbury  Courts  was  begun  to  he  built. 

Durham  College  derived  its  appellation  from 
the  Monks  of  the  Conventual  Cathedral  of  Dur- 
ham, who  conjointly  with  their  Prior,  Richard  dc 
Hoton,  founded  it  about  the  year  1'290,  for  Slu- 
.dents  of  their  own  society.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Cuthbert,  and  occupied  part  of  the  site  on 
which  Trinity  College  now  stands.  At  the  Dis- 
solution, its  annual  income  was  rated  at  1151. 
4s.  4d.      - 

Gloucestbr  Collkgb  or  Hall  was  founded  in 
1283,  by  John  Giffard,  Baron  of  Brimsfield,  for 
student  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The 
first  Prior  and  twelve  Monks  were  chosen  from 
the  Religious  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  but  after- 
wards most  of  the  English  Benedictine  Abbeys 
sent  Monks  to  Gloucester  College.  Early  in 
the  last  century  this  Hall,  which,  at  the  Disso- 
lution, had  shared  the  fate  of  other  institutions  of 
the  like  kind,  was  fixed  upon  to  receive  the  new 
establishment  of  Worcester  College,  Some  of 
the  old  buildings  which  yet  remain  are  tenontetl 
by  members  of  that  Society.  __Betwcen  the  Disso- 
lution and  the  foundation  of  Worcester  College^ 
the  Hall  was  occupied  first  by  Robert  King,  Bi- 
shop of  Osenoy,  as  an  episcopal  residence,  and 
subsecjuenliy  under  the  name  of  St.  John  Baptist's. 
Hall,  (a  name  however  not  used  in  writings,  &c.) 
.  by  a  Society  of  Scholars  connected  with  St,  John'a, 

P  The  northcTQ  anJ  eaatern  aides  o 
chUfl;  at  the  cxpcnce  of  R.  BubiDioD, 
l4iid  Primitc  of  Ireland. 

Kit  3^ 
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Coll^ie.  The  latter,  100  in  number,  were  placed 
in  the  Hall,  in  1560,  by  Sic  Thomas  White,  the 
Founder  of  Sl  John's  College,  and  at  whose  ex- 
pence  the  greater  number  of  the  Scholars  were 
maintained.  One  of  the  Fellows  of  St.  Joho's 
was  Principal  of  this  eBtablishmeot. 

London  Coll£qe  was  so  named  from  Clifford, 
Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  1421,  leaving  a  thou* 
sand  marks  to  the  Scholars  of  Burnell's  Inn,  the 
Inn  from  that  time  received  in  general  the  name 
of  London  College,  ft  stood  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Aldatc,  nearly  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  Penny- 
Farthing  Street,  and  is  noticed  in  this  place  be- 
cause its  inmates  partly  consisted  of  Religious. 
Previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Oxon,  one  of  their  synagogues  stood  on  this  spot. 

St.  Mary's  Collboe  was  founded  in  1435»  by 
Thomas  Hoiden,  Esq.  and  Elizabeth  lii^  ^fej,  for 
Student  Canons  of  the  Augustinian  order.  Its 
situation  was  opposite  to  New  Inn  Hall.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  possessed  a 
very  fair  chapel,  built  of  free  stone,,  part  of  the 
materials  of  which  were  afterwards  used  in  the 
constructing  of  Brasen-nose  College  chapel, 
St.  Mary's  College  has  obtained  an  adventitious 
celebrity,  from  having  been  the  residence  of  & 
rasmus,  who  studied  in  it  during  the  years  14^7 
and  1498.  An  arched  gateway,  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal buildings  is  stUl  standing,  and  t^  portion  of 
the  interior  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling 
house,  recently  occupied  by  Sir  Christopher 
Pegge,  Regius  Professor  o{  Physic  This  Col- 
lege endured  till  the  Dissolution,  but  wc  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  account  of  its 
estimated  revenues  when  suppressed. 

ST.BARTHOLOMtw'sHosPiTALj  which  atoodabout 
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half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ci^,  is  thought 
to  have  been  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  about 
the  time  at  which  he  built  his  palace  of  Beaumont. 
The  orlgioal  foundation  appears  to  have  been  for 
twelve  leprous  brethren  and  a  Chaplain ;  but  in 
the  rei^  of  King  Edward  II.  the  depressed  state 
of  its  funds  rendered  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  inmates  to  a  Master,  who  was  to  be 
a  priest,  two  healthy  brethren,  six  infirm  or  le- 
prous brethren,  and  a  clerk.  At  lengtii,  at  the 
request  of  Adam  de  Brom,  Edward  III.  granted 
the  Hospital,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the 
Society  of  Oriel  College,  on  condition  of  their 
keeping  up  to  a  certain  extent  its  original  cha- 
racter of  a  charitable  institution.  Hither,  when 
pestilence  was  committing  its  ravages  in  ihe  City, 
the  Society  of  Oriel  retired  to  breathe  a  purer 
air,  and  prosecute  their  studies,  without  fear  of 
imbibing  contagion.  In  1 64-3,  it  was  made  a  pest 
house ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  during  the  siege  of 
Oxon,  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  1649,  however, 
it  was  rebuilt  by  the  College,  when  it  measured 
"  seventy-five  feet  in  front,  and  twenty-one  broad, 
'<  had  two  entrances  and  four  rooms  in  each  de- 
*'  partment,  and  every  hospitaller  had  a  garden." 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  part  of  the 
premises  were  occupied  as  an  inn,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Glass,  an  Oxford  surgeoD,  as  sai 
elaboratory  for  making  his  famous  magnesia.  The 
Ouxpel  is  twenty-nine  feqt  long,  has  two  dou- 
ble rows  of  seats,  and  is  divided  by  a  wooden 
screen  into  a  nave  and  chancel.  Service  is  peis 
focmed  in  it  occasionally,  by  a  presbyter  of  Oriel; 
and  a  few  almsmen,  who  reside  in  the  City,  still 
receive  a  scanty  pittance  from  the  lunds  of  the 
^etabiishment 
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St.  Johm's  Hospital.  Vide  Walk  through 
Magdalen  College. 

The  AuotisTiNiAN  Friars  Eremites  first  ob- 
tained here  a  permanent  establish ment  m  1368, 
chiefly  throuj^h  the  beneficence  of  Sir  John  de 
Handlow  of  Borestall  in  Bucks.  The  site  of  their 
Friary  was  that  now  occupied  by  Wadliam  College. 
Here  ihey  had  extensiTe  and  very  splendid  build- 
ings, and  held  divinity  and  philosophy  Schools  of 
sach  repulation,  that  previously  to  the  founding 
df  the  Divinity  School  the  University  Acts  ana 
the  exercises  in  arts  were  performed  in  them. 
Hence  the  University  phrase  of  doing  Austins. 
The  church  of  the  Friary  was  a  superb  edifice 
)@0  paces  lon^,  and  l-^O  paces  broad. 

The  first  House  of  the  Dominican  or  Black, 
Fbiars  was  founded,  in  1231,  by  Isabel  or  EUt 
de  Bolebec,  widow  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxon.  It 
was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Edward;  but  the 
Friars  afterwards  removed  to  an  island  near  the 
Water  Oate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ebbe,  wher© 
they  continued  till  the  Dissolution,  The  Schools 
taught  by  these  Friars  were  of  considerable  ce- 
lebrity, and  are  said  to  have  produced  several 
eminent  men. 

The  Franciscan  Minor  or  Grey  Fbiarb  came 
to  Oxford  in  1394  and  settled  themselves  in  St.. 
Ebbc's  parish,  in  a  house  which,  with  a  little 
ground  near  it,  was  first  let  to  them,  and  afler- 
frards,  by  R.  Milner,  conveyed  to  the  City,  for 
their  use.  Hence  they  removed  to  a  situatioii> 
just  without  the  walls,  a  little  west  of  the  island 
occupied  by  the  Dominican  Friory.  Their  pos- 
sessions were  confirmed  to  them,  and  sreatly  au^ 
mented''  by  King  Henry  III.  who  is  in  conse- 

1  Aa  isload  in  tbc  Htct  Ijing  on  the  veit  of  tllkt  bdonging  to- 
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qnetice  regarded  as  their  chief  founder.  The. 
buildings  of  this  Friary,  of  which  no  traces  what- 
ever are  now  visible,  were  extensive  and  stately. 
The  church  especially  was  a  grand  edifice,  mfea- 
Buring  158  paces  in  length,  graced  by  a  lofty 
tower,  and  containing  within  it  no  fewer  than  tea 
chapels.  Two  libraries  appertained  to  the  esta* 
blishmenL 

The  Cahmblite  or  White  Feiars  had  their 
first  house  at  Oxford,  given  them  in  1254,  by 
Nicholas  de  Meules,  of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somer- 
setshire. This  House  was  situated  where  Wor- 
cester College  now  stands ;  but  about  sixty  years 
afterwards,  twenty-four  of  the  Frian  received 
irom  King  Edward  II,  a  grant  of  the  royal  palace 
of  Beaumont,  where,  having  in  the  intervening 
period  aci^aired  great  wealth,  they  continued  till 
the  Dissolution.  Their  church,  in  magnitude  and 
elegance,  was  fully  correspondent  to  the  dignity 
and  opulence  of  the  establishment. 

The  Ckutched,  Crouched,  or  Crossed  Fbiahs, 
obtained  their  first  settlement  here,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Its  situation  was  in  Gxandpont ;  but, 
in  the  year  1348,  having  received  from  Richard 
Gary,  Mayor  of  Oxon,  a  gift  of  land  and  of  money 
sufficient  for  their  purpose  of  building  a  House 
and  Chapel,  they  removed  to  a  site  very  near  the 
southern  side  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  io  the 
East.  How  long  they  continued  there  is  un- 
known. 

The  Friars  de  Sacco,  or  de  Poenitenlia  Jesu, 
were  placed  by  Henry  IIL  just  without  the  west 
gate,  on  a  site  formerly  occupied  in  part  by  the 

the  DomiiiicMu,  uid  tooth  of  their  owii  home,  from  which  it  ii 
■epanled  b;  the  Trill  milt-rtmni,  wm  toon  ■hcrwwd)  grMit«d  to 
tlum  bj  the  King, 
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church  of  St.  Benedict  Here  the  Friars  eonti? 
nued  till  the  year  1307,  when  they  were  sup- 
pressed, and  their  House  was  granted  to  tbe 
Franciscans. 

Opposite  to  Magdalen  Hall  were  a  House  and 
Chapel,  founded  in  121)1  by  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  for  Trinitarian  Friars  of  the  Rb- 
DEMPTiON  OF  Captives.  These  Reli^oiisdid  not 
however  continue  very  loof;  in  their  original  si- 
tuation; for  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  &n<t 
them  permitted  to  remove  to  a  spot  of  ground 
jiist  within  the  east  gate,  and  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  street,  where  stood  another  Chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  Chapel  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  Friars ;  and  in  this 
sitoation  tbe  Trinitarian  establishment  conlinaed 
to  flourish  till  about  the  year  1351,  when  an  epi- 
demical distemper  swept  them  nearly  all  off;  and, 
though  a  single  Friar  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  to  do  duty  first  in  this  chapel,  and  aflerwarda 
in  the  old  one  without  the  walls,  the  order  never 
reestablished  themselves  at  Oxford,  The  Chapel 
within  the  City  was  purchased,  along  with  several 
contiguous  Halls,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  when 
preparing  to  found  New  College. 

The  Oeiginai.  foundation  of  the  Castle,  had 
always  been  ascribed  to  Robert  D'Oiley,  (a  Nor- 
man chieftain  already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the 
most  favoured  followers  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,) till  the  late  celebrated  antiquary,  Mr. 
King,  in  his  "  Vestiges  of  Oxford  Castle,"  shewed 
it  to  be  highly  probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that 
there  existed  on  the  same  site,  long  previously  to 
the  Norman  invasion^  a  Saxon  Castle,  containing 
withiu  it  su<^  a  tower  as  was  deemed,  in  thoie 
days,  fit  for  royal  residence.    The  existence  of 
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this  original  Castle  iB  verified,  as  Hearne  justly 
remarks,  by  the  original  arms  of  Oxford,  which 
have  a  castle  represented  with  a  large  ditch  and 
bridge.  This  ancient  Castle  wbs  named  Mota; 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  whatever  addi- 
^onal  ditches  D'Oiley  might  make  for  perfecting 
the  worlcs,  and  conveying  the  river  round  the 
whole,  yet  there  must  have  been  a  great  sur- 
rounding ditch  and  wall  long  before,  formed  by 
King  Ofia,  who  is  well  known  to  have  raised  many 
great  earth-works  elsewhere,  and  to  have  built 
great  edifices  of  stone  at  St.  Alban's,  and  other 
placet,  and  who,  we  are  positively  toid,  built  walls 
at  Oxford,  where  also  he  fought  with  the  Kentish 
men '.  That  both  Offa,  and  Jlfred,  and  his  sons, 
and  Harold  I^refoot,  actually  resided  within  the 
Castle  itself,  and  not,  as  some-  of  the  Norman 
Kings  afterwards  did,  in  any  adjoining  palace,  is 
most  evident,  because,  in  the  surrey  taken  just  after 
the  Conquest,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  remains 
of  any  other  palace,  or  place  of  royal  residence 
at  all,  that  they  could  possibly  have  dwelt  in  at 
Ox&rd  ;  but  only  7^0  houses,  and  those  common 
bouses,  within  and  without  the  walls,  are  described, 
besides  34  mansions  on  the  wall '.  Considerable 
Saxon  remains  have  lately  been  discovered,  by 
dif^ing  within  the Castle'area;  and  plain  common 
sense  alone  might  easily  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
there  must  have  been  in  the  Saxon  times  some 
kind  of  buildings  of  stone,  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
royal  residence,  icilkinthe  walls  of  this  Castle,  when 
it  is  actually  ascertained  by  ancient  records,  that, 
even  beyond  the  walk,  a  Saxoo  tower  of  stone  was 
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really  standing  in  the  time  of  King  Etiielred,  at  it 
distance  far  on  the  outside,  on  the  bridge  called 
Qramfyont,  in  the  very  place  where,  in  subseqaent 
ages»  the  Norman  tower,  called  Friar  Baeon's 
Study*  was  built '.  The  most  remnrkable  of  the 
remama  above  alluded  to  was  "a  most  curious  little 
Saxon  crypt,  discovered  by  Mr.  Harris",  at  the 
distance  of  seventy  feet  from  .the  tower  of  Sl 
Qeorge.  This  crypt  was  no  more  than  20  feet 
loag,  and  the  same  wide ;  supported  by  four  pil- 
lars, which  appear  to  be  decidedly  Saxon ;  and  of 
an  age  even  prior  to  that  of  Grynibald ; — having 
a  sort  of  odd  disproportion,  and  neatness  of  work, 
almost  peculiar  to  the  early  Saxon  ages,  about  the 
year  7*30  •  and  havlnir  also,  as  a  port  of  the  or- 
naments  of  the  capitals,  heads  carved,  on  the  sides, 
with  what  seem  manifestly  designetl  to  represent 
Saxon  crowns,  upon  them".  This  crypt,  tbere- 
fore,  from  its  small  dimensions,  shews  itself  clearly 
to  have  been  a  crypt  undr r  an  original  ISaxon  chit* 
pri  of  no  larger  dimensions  y.-  Wiiilst  the  church 
of  St.  George »,  erected  afterwards,  plainly  appears 
in  this  instance,  just  as  in  that  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Oxford,  (where  Grymbald's  small  crypt  is  stili 
found,)  to  have  been  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
and  to  have  had  no  vault  under  it ;  but  had  a  vast 
number  of  human  skeletons  foflid  buried  there; 

*  KiDg'a  Vcitigei  al  T)ifard  Cutle,  •p.  3,  a. 

"  Mr.  King  acknovlcdgea  h>Ttng  been  gretUj  assiited  in  bia  r*« 
uBTcba  li;  thit  gentlemui,  irbo  bad  tben  ^bt  CDitod;  of  the 
CmUc 

'  Tbese  pillars,  tbc  crypt  burib;  beta  ef  ntceasit;  diitnibed  in 
la^g  tbc  found&Uon  of  tbt  Coiuity  Gkol,  were  placed  bj>  Ur. 
Hurii  in  a  modern  cetlu'  adjoinii^,  tnd  >■  nekrlf  M  pouiUc  in 
tbc  wtne  relative  situatioas. 

r  Over  tbe  cr/ft  was  built  id  latter  ago  a  more  modeni  and 
larger  Ckapel,  for  tbe  use  ol  tbr  Castle. 

'  See  our  accooDt  of  Oxford  cbiucba  diatrnTed. 
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and  many  fragments  of  pavement  of  difierent  co- 
loured tiles,  with  arffiorial  bearings,  that  fJaiiujr 
proved  its  later  and  truly  Norman  founilntion  "? 

The  tower  of  St  George  itself,  which  still  raisM 
its  dark  and  massive  head  in  sullen  dignity  above 
the  other  buildings  within  the  Castle  area,  is  also  on 
good  grounds  assigned  by  the  same  able  aittiquaiy 
to  the  Saxon  ages.  A  singularity  of  structure 
which  marks  this  tower,  and  though  ^uite  con- 
formahle  to  the  mode  of  finishing  the  summits  of 
old  SaxM)  fortresses,  altogether  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  same  part  of  Norman  ones,  may 
even  be  mentioned  here  ".  The  walls,  which  are 
exceedingly  thick  below,  and  taper  as  they  ascendi 
are  carri«J  up  muct  higher  than  the  original  roof, 
aiid  evidently  in  their  pristine  state  Ibrmed  on  the 
top  of  the  tower  an  inclosed  area,  in  which  were 
two  large  semicircularly  arched  openings,  with 
straight  sides,  through  which  missiles  from  cata- 
paltas,  balistas,  or  other  great  engines  of  war,  might 
be  discharged,  and  sundry  smaller  openings,  with 
sides  sloping  inwards,  for  the  secure  standing  of 
archers'.  A  third  curious  Saxon  remain  was  h 
vaulted  wall-room,  in  the  centre  of  the  high  mcunt 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  castle  area.  The  chief 
buildings  of  the  Castle  jn  its  early  Norman  state 
appearto  have  been,  1.  a  large  decagon  Keep,  stand- 
ing on  the  high  motint  just  mentioned'',     "i.  St. 

*  lUug,  at  rip. 

■>  Id  At  niga  of  H«ary  lit.  permiitioa  mu  giTCD  to  tlie  Chan- 
cellor to  inqiritoa  bit  rebellion  cltrlu  ia  the  Cutte  ;  the  daDgeont 
were  ■Im)  fnoted  u  priioat  to  the  coantj. 

'  Thiitoirerina  ■ubMqncntljDieduaconipnUitoSt.Qeorge't 
chorcb  i  >t  one  coroer  of  it  U  >  prajeeting  turret,  that  uicloiei  ■ 
windiog  tbdrcue. 

<>  Tbit  moimt  b^nf  CO* eied  irith  verdare,  and  planted  with  treei, 

fbmi  MI  igtMable  ehjrct  Id  the  nonh-eutem  prof$«ct  of  ttae  Cm- 
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George's  Church,  oa  the  west,  with  St.  George's 
tower  attached,  Btan.ding  obliquely  with  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  3.  The  Great  Hali,  sup- 
posed-to  have  been  built  in  the  very  beginning  of 
£dward  the  First's  reign,  and  to  have  ^llen  into 
decay  in  that  of  Edward  III.  This,  with  kitchen 
and  offices  behind  it,  is  thought  to  have  stood  in 
the  nortfa-easterii  quarter  of  the  area.  The  old 
Shire-hrtll,  in  which  were  held  the  Bhck  j4ssizes, 
was  obviously  a  continuation  of  such  a  sort  of 
building  on  thia  spot*.  The  entire  precincts  of  the 
fortress  were  surrounded  by  an  octagonal  wall, 
and  by  a  moat,  formed,  it  is  thought,  oy  turning 
round  the  other  sides  of  the  Castle  that  branch 
of  the  Isis  which  still  flows  in  a  dark  and  rapid 
stream  beneath  its  south-western  boundary.  The 
chief  entrance  to  the  Caitle  is  thought  to  have 
been  at  first  by  a  gate,  called  the  Osepcy  gate*^,^ 
on  the  north-western  side  of  the  fortretis;  but  this, 
gate  falling  to  decay,  the  original  postern  entrance 
on  the  south-west  became  the  principal  one.  It 
was  defended  by  a  tower,  and  was  accessible  from 
without  only  by  a  long  bridge,  strongly  fortified. 
Three  other  stately  towers  rose  from  the  outer 
wall,  adding  to  the  fortress  both  strength  and 
beauty  E.  These  all  remained  standing  till  the 
year  le'lS,  when  they  were  demolished  by  Colonel 
Ingoldsby,  the  parliameniarian  governor,  who,  for 
the  greater  security  of  the  fortress,  constructed 
upon  the   mount    very  expensive  buTwaiks.     In 

tic,  uid  itaelf  nBoiit  ■  fine  Tic«  of  tbe  City  ind  tlie  Mtlucnt . 
countrj. 

'  From  tbU  gat«  a  covered  yn.j  U  suppoaed  to  b*Te  ucendol  to 
tbe  Keep. 
t  Chulas  I.  hid  pat  tbe  whole  foiiceiB  in  «  utate  of  ddence. 
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1652,  when  CharleB  H.  came  &otn  Worcester 
hither,  these  new  bulwarks  were  in  their  dfe- 
molishcd  state,  and  the  earrison  was  transferred  to 
New  Colfege,  which  still  retains  the  marks  of  in- 
jury Bustaioed  from  the  attempt  to  render  it  tenable 
<as  a  fortification. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  pi-eaent  Castle  of 
Oxford  is  the  County  Gaol.  Over  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  new  buildings  composing 
this  priton  good  taste  appears  to  have  presided, 
while  a  highly  commendable  reverence  for  anti- 
quitr  has  forbidden  any  unnecessary  destruction 
of  the  remains  of  the  old  fortress.  The  prison 
edifices  consist  chiefiy  of  towers,  one  of  which  is 
very  beautiful,  constructed  in  the  castellated  mati- 
ner.  Two  rather  low  ones^  embrasured,  guard 
the  sides  of  the  main  entrance,  which  fronts  the 
north-east.  Debtors  and  felons  are  lodged  in 
difierent  quarters  of  the  gaol,  and  have  separate 
exercising  grounds.  Divine  service  is  regularly 
performed  by  the  castle  chaplain. 

Beavhont  Palace  was  built  Enr  Henry  I.  In 
\  129,  on  a  spot  of  ground,  now  called  Beaumont, 
in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  City.  In  the 
following  year  Henry  spent  his  Easter  at  Beau- 
mont, and  was  so  much  pleased  both  with  ttfie 
situation  of  the  place,  and  with  the  learned  con- 
verse of  his  neighbours  of  the  University,  that  on 
his  future  visits  to  this  part  of  the  country  he 
divided  his  time  equally  between  this  palace,  and 
his  other  newly-erected  one  at  Woodstock.  Of 
the  Oxford  palace  a  small  low  fragment,  one  of 
the  sides  of  wliich  exhibits  a  door-way  opening 
beneath  a  pointed  arch,  is  still  remainttig,  and  i$ 
traditionally  said  to  be  part  of  the  room  in  which 
King  Richard  I.  was  born.  King  Edward  III 
7  F  8 
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g anted  thi>  patace  to  t]ie  Carm^ite  Frian,  who 
rthwith  Wmoved  to  it ;  but  it  »till  continoed  fo 
be  the  residence  of  the  £nglis[i  Sovereigns  on 
their  DccaBional  viuts  to  Oxford. 

The  Town  and  County  Hall,  a  handsome 
atone  edifice,  ofi  the  eastern  side  of  St.  Aidate's, 
was  .fiiushed  in  the  year  17A2,  cliiefly  at  t^ie  ex- 
pence  of  Thomas  Rowney,  Esq.  late  High  Steward 
of  the  City,  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  Par- 
liament''. The  building  is  two  stories  high,  but 
,tJie  whole  of  the  lower  one  is  formed  into  a  piazza, 
the  massire  square  pillars  of  which  towards  th$ 
street  are  adorned  with  rustic  work.  The  upper 
Etory  displays  a  series  of  handsome  roiuid-topped 
windows.  Over  the  centre^ which  projects  a  little 
from  the  plane  of  the  editice,  is  a  piedimenL  The 
City  representatives  are  elected  in  this  Hall,  in 
wbtch  are  also  held  the  Assizes  and  the  Quarts 
Sessions. 

I'he  City  Bbei^w^qx,  a  strong  and  judiciously 
planned  edifice,  is  situated  in  Gloucester  Greoi. 
Till  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion, anno  1789,  offenders  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  were  con&ied  ia  the 
upper  part  of  the  north  gate,  or,  as  it  was  com- 
monly termed,  Bocardo,  In  the  Bocardo  were 
immured  for  a  length  of  time  the  venerable  aod 
i  11  usttio us  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  his  dignified 
fellow- sufferers  in  the  cause  of  true  religion*  the 
Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  who  quitted  tfa«r 
dreary  prison  only  to  proceed  to  the  stakes  In 
1771,  when  the  north  gate,  having  been  sold  to 

~  li  11h  old  Gnildball  wu  alto  pT  ttoDS,  and  bad  a  towar  on  tha 
■suthern  part,  A  1iu|;e  mom  of  tbit  old  Hall  still  rtmaioi.  It  it 
Du  tlie  tut  lidt  of  tbt  pnifnt  one,  md  tonttiBs  name  good  por- 
tniu. 
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tbe  Comm^sioners  under  the  Paving  Act,  was 
pulled  down,  a  door  of  appaUinf^  strength,  said 
to  have  lielonged  to  a  csll  in  wliich  the  prelates 
were  confined,  waa  procured  by  Alderman  Fletcher, 
and  is  {freserved  in  tlic  lodj^e  or  entrance  to  thU 
new  City  prison,  or  Bridewell,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription,  and  portraits  of  the  martyrs,  burnt  in 
wood,  by  an  ingenious  young  man  of  the  City. 

Among  the  existing  charitable  Institutions  of 
.Oxf(M^,  the  House  of  Industry  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  lead  in  our  description.  This, 
edifice  sUods  a  little  to  tbe  south-west  of  St. 
Giles's  church:  it  .is  a  neat  stone  building  two 
etories  high,  and  measures  23?  feet  in  front  length. 
It  was  founded  in  1772,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  uniting  the  poor  of 
eleven  of  the  parishes  in  Ox&rd  in  a  General 
House  of  Industry.  The  sum  for  which  the 
building  contract  was  made  was  4030J.  Mr. 
Gwynn  was  the  architect  employed.  The  num- 
ber of  poor  within  the  House,  in  1816,  was  ge- 
nerally  about  340.  Sacking  is  manufactured  by 
such  of  the  paupers  as  are  able  to  work. 

St.  Aldats's  Almshouses,  opposite  to  the  front 
of  Christ  Church,  have  a  ruinous  and  desolate  ap- 
pearance, but  yet  look  so  invitingly  ancient,  that 
the  antiquarian  tourist  will  not  be  displeased  to  find 
hereallthat  is  known  of  their  history.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, they  were  tenements  belonging  to  the  Se- 
grime,  burgesses  of  Oxford,  and  held  in  Dommco 
of  the  canons  of  St.  Frid.  Afterwards,  Or  about 
these  limes,  they  were  converted  into  Hostels  for 
those  of  a  schoin^tic  and  religious  lif?,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  kind  of  occupation  for  some  time, 
till,  being  deserted  by  such  persons,  they  came 
into  Uie  possession  of  the  servants  and  retainers 
F  F  S 
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of  the  Priory.  At  length  Cardinal  Wolsqr,  when 
be  converted  the  Priory  into  a  Coll^e>  turned 
these  tenements  into  an  Hospital  for  the  relief  of 
poor  persons.  But  the  Cardinal's  designs  failing, 
this  establishment,  which,  like  the  College,  was 
left  imperfect  in  both  buildings  and  revenues,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  Aftenvards,  when 
the  King  perfected  in  some  measure  the  endow- 
ment of  the  College,  he  also  settled  in  these  alms- 
houses 94  almsmen,  each  of  whom  was  to  receive 
six  pounds  per  anniim;  an  allowance  which  conti^ 
nues  to  tlib  day,  and  is  geBerally  bestowed  upon 
old  soldiers.  The  money  is  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
of  Christ  Church  out  of  the  Collie  revenues. 

Bodlteb's  ALMSHOusEa  are  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Clement,  on  tlie  road  leading  to  Headington. 
They  are  six  in  number,  and  very  neat  The 
almsmen  are  also  six,  and  are  selected  from  six 
different  counties  in  which  the  founder.  Cutler 
Boulter,  Esq.  possessed  estates.  Each  almsman 
receives  8t.  per  week,  and  is  allowed  to  increase 
that  sum,  if  he  chooses,  by  labour. 

Opposite  to  Boulter's  Almshouses  is  a  good 
stone  building  of  three  ttories,  containing  apart- 
ments for  eight  poor  widows.  An  inscription  on 
the  front  infiirms  us,  that  tMs  Hospital toas  founded 
in  1700,- 6y  the  Rev.  William  Stone,  Principal  qf 
New  Inn  Hall.  The  charity  was  originally  in- 
•tended  for  the  relief  of  Clergymen's  widows,  but 
that  intention  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
Each  almswoman  receivea  182.  per  annum,  and 
has  a  smnll  garden.  The  funds,  arising  from  a 
bequeathed  estate,  are  vested  in  the  hands  of  six 
trustees,  of  whom  the  Vice- Chancellor  for  the  time 
hein^  is  always  one. 

Tawney's  AlmtJtouses,  situated  in  St.  Thomas's 
parish,  were  founded  in  J  798  .by  Henry  Tawney, 
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Esq.  fur  tlirec  men  and  three  women,  who  se- 
verally receive  20/,  per  annum. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Magpie  lane,  a  range 
of  very  neat  and  commodious  Almshouses  has  just 
been  completed  in  pureuimce  of  a  bequest,  by  the 
late  John  Parsons,  Esq.  Alderman  of  Oxford.  The 
endowment  is  fur  four  men  and  four  women,  each 
of  whom  is  to  receive  the  sum  of  30/.  annually. 

The  Education  of  the  poorer  claises  has  been 
provided  for  with  great  liberality.  Of  the  Univer- 
sity Charity-School  for  fifty  boys  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made ;  but  there  are  several  others. 

The  Free  School  was  founded,  in  1659,  by  John 
Nixon,  Alderman,  for  forty  boys,  sons  of  Free- 
men, and  endowed  with  the  sum  of  30L  annually 
for  ever.  Pity  that  the  endowment  was  Jixed  at 
thirty  pounds:  a  sum  which,  160  years  ago  was 
indeed  very  handsome,  but  which  will  scarcely  at 
the  present  day  procure  for  the  institution  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  master.  The  school-house 
is  in  a  court  adjoining  to  the  Town  Hall.  It  is 
neat,  and  has  on  its  front  an  inscription  recording 
the  circumstances  of  the  foundation.  Two  of  the 
boys  are  apprenticed  by  a  farther  bequest  of  90L 
trom  Mrs.  Nixon.  The  whole  are  taught  reading,, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  Blue  Cktat  Boys'  School  is  supportcil  by 
the  contributions  of  the  principal  citizeus.  The 
boys,  about  forty  in  number,  are  clothed,  and. 
plainly  educated.  The  sum  of  ten  pounds  i»  alsO' 
paid  as  an  apprentice  fee  with  each  boy. 

The  Ladies'  Subscription  School  is  for  thirty 
girls,  who,  after  being  plainly  educated,  are  either 
apprenticed,  or  placed  in  the  service  of  some  r^^ 
spectable  family. 

To  these  may  be  added   the  National  Schooty 
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which  is  conducted  on  the  system  usually  termed 
Dr.  Bell's,  or  the  Madras  system. 

To  this  already  pretty  ample  list  of  charitable 
institutions,  may  be  added  a  Dispemary,  situated  in 
Queen  Street,  and  a  Provident  or  Savings'  Bank. 
The  latter  was  established  ia  the  spring  of  1816. 

Oxford  does  not  contain  many  dissenters  from 
the  EstabliKhcd  Churoh.  SoToan  Catholics  have 
however  a  small  chapel,  and  Methodists,  BapHstSf 
and  Quakers,  their  respective  houses  of  meeting. 

To  6nd  many  dissenters  in  Oxford  might  in- 
deed well  occasion  surprise.  The  constant  faith- 
ful services  of  a  sincere,  intelligent,  and  zealous 
body  of  clergy,  added  to  a  sufficiency  of  aixom- 
modation  in  tne  churches  of  the  establishm^it,  will 
sorely  ever  be  a  sufficient  security  against  an  in- 
creased secession  here.  We  say,  added  to  a  mif- 
fici£ncy  of  accommodation  in  the  churches  of  the 
establishment ;  for,  although  it  has  been  common, 
even  with  warm  professing  friends  of  our  excellent 
religious  e^ablishment,  to  attribute  the  rapid  dif- 
fusion over  the  country  of  a  sectarian  spirit  chiefly 
to  a  want  of  active  zeal  in  the  ministers  of  that 
establishment,  such  a  conclusion  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  as  erroneous,'  aa  the  assumption  on  whilh  it 
proceeds  is  harsh  and  illiberaJ.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  present  flourishing ^tate  of  the  dis- 
senting interest  is  undoubtedly  the  lamentable  io- 
adequacy  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  districls 
ef  the  cnurches  to  the  population.  And  let  facts 
be  suffered,  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  even  our 
more  populous  cities,  where  the  number  of  churches 
bears  a  due  pr<^ortion  to  that  of  inhabitants,  dis- 
senters are  comparatively  few :  in  Exeter,  for 
in  lance,  or  in  York,  in  Worcester,  or  in  Norwich. 
But  ''I  tlte  metropolis,  and  in  most  of  oor  large 
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manufacturinff  towns,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Id  these  multitudes  are  obliged,  postlively  obliged^ 
eitb^  to  attend  sectarian  meeting-houses,  or  to 
absent  themselves  wholly  from  public  worship ; 
and  this  through  the  absolute  imposNibility  of  pro- 
curing seats  in  the  few  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment In  London  there  are  but  about  180  churches 
and  chapels,  to  a  population  in  round  numbers  of 
)  1,000,000;  in  Birmingham  only  eight  churches, 
four  of  them  small,  to  80,000  people;  in  Sheffield 
six,  to  53,000;  in  Leeds  five,  to  40,000 ;  in  Not- 
tingham four,  to  30,000 ;  in  Wolverhampton  pa- 
rish four,  to  30,000;  in  Bolton  two,  to  90,000;  and 
so  on ;  for  greatly  might  the  list  be  extended. 
Who  then  can  wonder  that  Dissenters  are  become 
so  numerous)  who,  that  their  numbers  continue 
to  increase  ?  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool  only, 
of  all  the  towns  which  our  stupendous  commerce 
has  suddenly  elevated  into  opulence  and  magni- 
tude, and  has  the  number  of  churches  been  in  any 
considerable  degree  augmented ;  and  even  in  these 
towns  the  churches  are  far  from  being  adequate  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants. 

No  Dramatic  Representations  are  permitted  at 
Oxford,  unless  perhaps  occasionally  during  the 
long  vacation  ;  but  a  very  pleasing  source  of 
amusement  is  found  in  concerts,  frequently  per- 
formed at  the  Music  Room,  which  stands  on  the 
northern  side  of  Holywell  Street.  The  otherwise 
handsome  front  of  this  edifice  is  in  some  degree 
disfigured  by  a  long  covered  passage  that  leads  up 
to  the  prinnpnl  entrance ;  but  the  interior  is  very 
neat,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  a 
numerous  auditorj.  The  orchestra  is  spacious 
and  convenient,  and  the  organ  by  Byfield  is  a  fine 
instrument.     Two  dcHcatc^lass  lustres,  provided 
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by  s  subBCiiption  of  the  Ladies  of  Oxibrd,  dep^id 
from  the  ceiling,  lliis  building  was  begun  on 
tlie  strength  of  a  subscription,  which,  proving  in- 
adequate to  the  completion  of  the  slructiire,  was 
aided  by  the  proceeds  of  sundry  concerts,  &c- 
The  design  was  given  about  the  year  1 74S,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Vice- Principal  of  Edmund  Hall, 
and  the  room  was  opened  in  1748.  The  expence 
of  the  organ  was  defrayed  by  a  bequest  of  William 
Freman,  £sq.  of  Hamels  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  Neni  General  Market  occupies  a  large 
space  of  ground,  extending  from  High-Street  on 
the  south  to  Jesus  College  lane  on  the  north,  mea- 
suring in  Icngtli  317  feet,  in  breadth  112  feet. 
This  space  being  intersected  by  three  avenues,  one 
iip  the  centre,  and  two  across  the  whole  market,  is 
formed  Into  three  divisions.  The  first  of  these,  to 
which  three  arched  approaches  lead  from  High 
Street,  Is  occupied  by  butchers,  the  second  By 
dealers  in  poultry,  bacon,  &c.  the  third  by  venders 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c  An  arcade  with  ranges  of 
shops,  &C.  runs  along  the  whole  exterior  of  these 
divisions.  On  market-days,  which  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  the  supply  of  almost  every  article' 
of  provision  is  abundant,  and  the  quality  of  Vbat 
is  sold  generally  excellent,  but  the  prices  are 
rather  higher  than  in  the  surrounding  country 
markets.  Till  lately  sea-fish  was  sold  only  in  tke 
detached  shops  kept  by  fishmongers ;  but  in  the 
sftring  of  1S16,  an  Association  oT  Gentlemen  was 
formed,  for  the'  purpose  of  having  tfaia  article  of 
provision  brought  to  market  with  greater  speedy 
and  at  more  reasonable  prices,  Siea-fish  is,  in 
ccHisequence,  now  brought  to  Oxford  from  Bil- 
lingsgate in  a  few  hours,  and  brought  in  such 
quantity,  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  even  ihe 
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lowerclasses,  what  was  before  an  espensiTe  luxary 
confitied  to  the  tables  of  the  weallhy'.  For  an 
abundance  of  two  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish,  namely 
pibe  and  eels,  Oxford  has  long  been  famous. 

Com  is  sold  at  Oxford  only  by  sample;  and, 
fiuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  the  farmers  stUl  assemble 
at  Carfax  in  the  open  air,  although  an  excellent 
covered  standing,  the  open  corridor  belieath  the 
Town  Halt,  presents  itself  close  at  hand.  An-. 
ciertriy,  venders  of  different  articles  had  their  re- 
gular stations  assigned  to  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  City.  The  dealers  in  hay  and  straw,  for 
instance,  were  to  stand  with  their  teams  in  the 
middle  of  that  part  of  High  Street  which  liea  be- 
tween the  East  Gate  and  All  Saints'  church.  The 
uorn-dealers  (for  whose  use  in  keeping  their  com 
dry,  Dr.  Claymond,  President  of  Corpus,  built,  in 
1 536,  in  North  Gate  Street,  a  kind  of  open  mar- 
ket house,  the  roof  supported  on  pillars)  stood 
between  the  Cross  Inn  and  the  North  Gatet  the 
sellers  of  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  eggs,  from  the 
r  of  Carfcx  towards  the  Old  Bailey,  and  so 


In  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  le  Bailey  an3  St^ 
Ebbe  was  formerly  "  in  use  a  New  Market, 
"  containing  more  than  two  acres  of  ground,  and 
"  extending  to  the  West  Gats.  It  was  a  full 
*'  market  of  beasts  and  bogs'',  and  continued  in 
"  request  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  '■"     A  mar- 

'  For  >  few  weeki  st  Grit  tbe  Gsfa  «as  ddI^  broogbt  once  \  week, 
and  wa»  Tended  in  the  public  niark!t;  it  i«  now  brought  every 
day,  BDd  Kild  in  tbe  opea  tpoce  beneath  tbe  Town  Hall. 

K  Cattle,  of  whicb  but  few  are  brougbt  to  muket,  are  exposed 
to  >Ble  at  Uie  head  of  Fiah  Street ;  hogs,  in  Gloucester  Green. 

'  In  the  rear  1315,  complaiDt  being  made  b}  the  Chaneellarto 
Edward  II.  of  tbe  tearcity  and  unreasonably  high  price  of  itndi- 
blet  iu  (he  Uxt'onI  uarLet,    the   Klug  <'   isjueU  his   breve,  d«lcd 
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IlcI  was  also  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be 
.  held  weekly  in  Broken  Heys  and  Gloucester  Green }, 
but  this  was  only  observed  once  or  twice.  There 
were  also  at  Oxford  a  Wool-Market  on  Holywell 
Green,  and  another  JVool-Market,  "  called  Forum 
"  Parvy'a,  by  some.  Little  Market,"  in  North-Gate 
Hundred.  In  a  roli  31st  Edward  I.  J.  Pyle  wna 
attached^for  receiving  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth 
stolen  at  Oxford  in  the  market  called  Parvy.  A 
proof  that  this  was  a  staple  town  ".  There  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  no  fewer  that  70  fullers  and 
weavers  dwelling  about  Holywell  Green  at  the 
same  time.  The  power  of  superintending  and 
governing  the  ra.irkets  of  Oxford  is  possessed  by 
the  Vice- Chancel  lor,  but  the  immediate  superin- 
.  tendence  is  committed  to  two  Officers,  styled 
Clerks  of  the  Market,  chosen  from  the  Masters 
of  Arts,  and  Bachelors  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Me- 
dicine. 

"  April  I ,  directed  lo  tht  saidChuiceltor,  that  be  •bonUpabUclr  pre- 
"  otBim  the  prices  of  rendibles  utheji  wire  (et  b;  blitt  and  hitPai^, 
*■  Bunent  after  tbii  miuiner;  Til.  R{[ood  tUdl-fed liriog  ox,  ISt.aai 
'  "  DO  higher  i  a  hi  two-yew  Did  bog.  Si.  4rf.  j  B  fu,  aheep.  It.  Bd.  ; 
••  a  fkt  iboro  ditto,  1'.  3d.;  a  f^  gooie,  (^ ;  >  fat  ci^ion,  Stf.; 
'"  a  fat  hen,  lif. ;  two  chickeai.  Id,;  fbur  pigeani.  Id.;  twenty- 
"  fmueggt.  Id.  Tb.  WaltTDginun  mb  hoc  *□  et  alii."  ^.  XTboA 
Id  Uu  7«ar  IsAl  tbe  price*  •/  laboiif  were  ai  followi :  mowing 
meado^,  A^  ■  day;  teapiagcom  in  the  lint  week  of  Ansust,  5rf.  j 
afterwards,  Sif. ;  a  master  csrpeater,  maioD,  or  tykr,  by  the  daf, 
Sd,;  cthei  carpenten,  &c,  Srfl ;  tbeirbo]n,  Iji'L;  threBhing  a  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  !}if. ;  of  other  gniB,,beaiu,  orpaaie,  IJrf.  In  1444, 
wheat  per  quarter,  Ii.  4(t;  a  calf,  Sr. ;  a  porker,  St. ;  a  gooae,  3d. ; 
■n  ox,  311.  8i/. ;  cloth  fiir  surplicei,  ad.  an  ell.  In  14S7  B.Kid)oii 
ot  nie  WW  Id.  Id  1 S04,  red  wine  per  datium  (thought  to  be  a  ^pi 
or  butt)  4/. ;  white  wine,  3/.  Ci.  ed.  In  IS3S,  beef,  joL  per  lb.; 
and  mattOD,  jd. 

"  Part  of  the  ^ound  included  in  this  was  known  b;  the  naiH 
of  Parry's  Mead,  where,  according  tq  an  old.  book  that  belonged  to 
the  weaTcn  of  Oxod,  S8  looms  were  woibioE  at  ODce,  and  bai^ea 
HaiMd  hereby,  and  came  up  to  it  on  tbe  hTerCbelweU.  Pmikmll't 
Qifard,  p.  33B.      ■ 
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The  plan  of  the  New  General  Mu'ket  was 
given  by  Mr.  Gwynn,  and  in  the  year  1774  it  was 
opened.  By  the  same  Act  of  Parliament  which 
provided  for  the  construction  of  the  Market,  many 
other Jocal  improvements  have  beefl  made,  not  ope 
of  the  least  important  of  which  was  the  cleaning, 
pooi»g',andiiigS(iji^oftheCily.  Thestreets  are  now 
kept  in  very  good  order.  They  are  indeed  well 
paved,  (particularly  High  Street,  the  Sagced  pave- 
ment of  which  ia  perhaps  not  surpasseain  width 
by  that  of  many  streets  in  the  capital,)  and  regu- 
larly cleaned,  tuit  it  cnonot  be  said  that  they  are 
more  than  toterably  lighted. 

Fairs,  Oxford   has   none,   although    two  very 
great  ones  were  formerly  held  witbm  its  limits, 
namely,  St.  Frideswide's,  and  the  Austen  or  May 
Fair.     When  the  former,  which  used    to  b^in 
on  the  vigil  of  St.  Frid,  and  at  one  time  lasted 
15  days,  being  considered  one  of  the  greatest  in 
England,  was  granted  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Frideswide,  is  unknown.     After  the  suppressioh 
of  the  priory,  it  went  to  Cardinal  College,  and  waa 
sabscQuentty  purchased  by  the  citizens.     It  was 
now  neld  at  the   Guildhall;    but  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  fell  to  d^cay.      The 
Austen    fjur    was    granted    in    1+74   by    Edward 
IV.  to  the  Augustinian  Friars,  who  were  to  l.old 
it  on  their  own  soil,  before  tb^r  gates,  on  the  vigiLj. 
and  feast  of  St.  John,  and  oii  the  four  dnys'inii-j^ 
*  mediately   following.     Till  the  Dissolution,    ihts  ' 
was  also  a  great  fair,  perhaps  even  till  riie  end  of  ' 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  it  begati  to  fall  nfT. 
At  the  foundation  of  Wadham   College^  it  was  • 
traustcrred    to    the   Guildhall,   where    the    fair, 
«<tsuch  as  it  waS)  conMsting  only  of  a  few  trum- 
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"  penes,"  was  held  in  the  time  of  Aothooy  a 
Wood. 

In  the  44'th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Fairs  were 
appointed  to  lie  held  in  Broken  Heya  and  Glou- 
cester Green  thrice  a  year ;  namely,  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  2nd  of  July,  and  23rd  of  October;  but  these 
did  not  "succeed.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  too,  an  attempt  was  twice  made,  bnt  in 
both  cases  ineffectually,  to  cetablish  on  Gloucester 
Green  a  feir  for  cattle  ". 

We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  ad- 
vert to  the  three  principal  bridges,  but  a  few  par- 
ticulars relative  to  them  remain  yet  to  be  added. 

Magdalen  Bridge,  over  the  ChSrwell,  was  built 
in  IJfS :  it  is  £26  feet  long,  consists  of  seven 
arches,  and  cost  upwards  of  aooo/.  High  Bridge  in 
the  western  suburb,  and  South  or  Folly  Bridge"  in 
the  southern  one,  both  across  the  Isis,  respectively 
consist  of  three  substantial  arches ;  but  between  the 
latter  bridge  and  Hinksey  Mill  itre  no  fewer  than 
32  additional  arches  over  branches  of  the  same 
river.  On  South  Bridge  stood  lately  a  watch-tower, 
through  an  arch  in  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
road  over  the  bridge  passed.  This  tower  was  po- 
pularly termed  J^riar  Bacon's  Study  ^f  a  name  ori- 

'  One  of  thoM  kocient  obferranca  tenncd  Wakca  i>,  faowenr, 
MiLl  held  on  tba  3d  of  Mt;  oiuuitUy  on  Clonctatcr  Oreca,  tmd 

another  fCHcl;  U  St.  Gilea'a,  on  the  Monday  oiler  SL  Gilei'i  d^r- 

■■  On  thla  bridge  was  a  hermitage,  t.  pretty  littU  atone  huilding, 

to  which  peitsin«d  B  aipatl  orstar;  or  chnpel,  macb  frequented  by 

F  Roger  Biican,  one'of  the  piiocipsl  lamiaKria  of  icience  in 
the  13th  century,  was  n  friar  in  the  ndghbourin^  Frandscan  mo- 
DMtery.  He  was  sumamed  Doctor  Mirabilia,  and,  aa  wu  the  com- 
Don  lot  of  toch  ai  ia  tlioae  daya  poiieaied  more  iofbrmitiDa  tban 
tbeir  nraghboius,  wu  threwdly'aiupected  of  practising  nugic  In 
Wood'!  aunala)  the  foUawbg  bonoran)  atory  ii  told 
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ginating  iu  an  idea  that  iilb  celebrated  astronomer 
of  chat  name  used  to  ascend  it  at  night  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  obi^rvations  on  the  stars. 

Besides  these  three,  several  smaller  bridges  are 
thrown  across  the  waters  of  the  serpentizing  Isis 
in  the  western  and  south-western  suburbs.  Such 
are  Preachers,  New,  Quaking,  Bookbinders  %  Bui- 
etadCf  and  Out/e' bridges.  MiUiam  bridge,  (over 
a  branch  of  the  Cherwell,)  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  Magdalen  bridge,  was  destroyed  about  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  In  1771 
it  was  rebuilt  of  timber,  and  used  as  a  temporary 
bridge  during  the  rebuilding  of  Magdalen  bridge. 

Although  Oxford  has  a  good  retail  trade,  it 
does  not  possess  any  Mam^aciure  of  consequence 
£noagb  to  require  specific  mention '. 

The  Bmer  Navigation  has  long  been  of  some 
advantage  to  the  trading  inhabitants ;  but  much 
^eater  facilities  arc  now  afforded  to  their  com- 
merce by  the  Ojford  Canal',  which  has  opened  an 

Bacon.  "  Once  npoa  a  tine  KTer>]  aehoUra  of  Cimbiidgc  cuue 
"  to  diipate  with  th£  ubolars  of  Oifi>ri],  with  hit  promUei  to 
"  thenuelro  of  retnraing  conqtiHors ;  the  i^ch  FViai  Buun  hear- 
"  log,  ingn«d  himielf  k  thatctur ;  uid  when  be  wu  Dpon  B  boose 
"  at  Oxford  town's  eod,  he,  upoa  the  approach  of  the  Cauta- 
"  brigjan*,  came  dairo  to  meet  tbem,  and  drsicing  near  to  them, 
"  ona  of  Uw  CautalKigiaat  aaid,  Riuliee  juid  jueru  7  Bacon,  the 
"  tlutcbei,  anaweied,  Ifi  mtcum  veri^eriif  Then,  qncAh  an- 
"  other  of  the  Cambridge  acholan,  ftriijicalor  tuf  Bacon  an- 
*'  iwered,  Meliarnrm  talis  oft  artu.  Whereupon  the  Cantabrigian), 
"  aeeing  that  Oxford  thatcbers  were  to  piod  isniSen,  and  bdn» 
"  more  afrud  of  the  acbolva  tbenudTea,  retuned  to  Camtiridgs: 

1  So  called,  becauie  most  of  the  tenementi  in  ita  immediate 
iMdghbonrhood  were  occupied  bj  paiaona  employed  in  binding  boolii 
chieflf  for  Oaeney  Abbey,  and  the  Halla  in  that  qoaner. 

■'  Ale  of  eicsllent  qoalitj  ia  brewed  beie  j  biU  in  the  article  of 
porter,  the  Oxford  brewera  have  not  lucceeded  lO  well. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Jamei  I.  anoo  lSfi4,  an  Act  paued  for  makinf 

Iba  Tbamaa  luTigBbla  t«  Oxford ;  wlMBse,  at  Hw  tmf  appaan  to 
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immediate  communication  with  the  great  manu- 
fttctiiiing  districts  of  the  middle  and  northern  parts 
of  England,  and  also,  throngh  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  with  the  metropolis.  One  very  great  ad- 
vaittage  derlred  by  the  Oity  from  canal  naviga- 
tion has  been  the  obtaining  hrom  the  Staffordshire 
coHierics  of  a  r^ular,  plentiful,  and  far  cheaper 
supply  of  fuel.  Tlic  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
this  article  at  Oxford  were  once  almost  prorer- 
biu),  But  while  acknowledging  the  utility  of  these 
liquid  roads,  let  us  be  permitted  to  e^ipress  our 
anxious  hope  that 

"  hang  as  ttie  Isis  shall  with  ambient  wave 
"  The  classic  walls  of  fair  Oxonia  lave, 

*'  its  stream  m^  never  be  defiled,  or  its  scaly  in- 
"  habitants  stinncated  by  tilth,  its  murmurs  never 
"  lost  in  the  din  of  machinery,  or  the  native  music 
"  of  its  groves  ever  exchanged  for  oaths  and 
"  curses ' ;"  changes  that  would  be  too  surely  con- 
sequent on  the  introduction  of  manufactures  into 
Oxford. 

The  Canal  Wharfs  are  near  High  Bridge,  the 
river  wharfoge  is  by  tbe^de  of  the  South  Bridge. 
From  a  certain  charter  granted  by  King  Alfred  it 
appears,  that  in  the  year  995,  Oxford  was  governed 
by  a  Prcepositufl,  or  Provost.  It  possessed  also  a 
Guild  Mercatory,  and  enjoyed  several  other  im- 
portant privileges,  all  of  which  were  confirmed,  and 
several  additions  made  to  them,  by  Henry  I.^whose 
charter,  although  not  itself  extant,  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  those  of  later  date.     Many  succ6ed- 
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ing  Kings,  especially  Uichnrd  I.  granted  charters, 
in  which  the  previously  existing  rights  iind  pri- 
vil^e.s  of  the  citizens  were  recognized,  nnd  addi-  ' 
tional  ones  granted.  The  first  positive  mention 
of  a  Mayor  of  Oxford  occurs  in  Henry  the  First's 
charter  of  donation  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, granted  in  1188.  The  charter  by  which 
Oxford  was  incorporated,  and  nccoitling  to  which 
it  is  at  present  governed,  was  granted  by  James  I. 
in  the  year  160^.  By  it  the  administration  of 
civic  affiiirs  is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  High  Steward, 
Recorder",  four  Aldermen,  eight  As-mtanh,  two 
£011*0^8,  a  Town  Clerk,  two  Chamberlains,  nnd 
34  Common  Gtancil-men.  The  Mayor  for  the 
time  being  officiates  as  Butler  at  the  Coronation  nf 
the  English  SovereipiE,  a  privilege  originally 
granted  by  King  Henry  I.  He  receives  as  his 
fee  a  gilt  bowl  and  cover.  The  honour  of  Knight- 
liood  has  not  unfrequently  been  bestowed  on  the 
Mayors  of  this  ancient  and  loyal  corporation. 

The  Reveimesoi  the  incorporation,  arising  chiefly 
from  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  do  not  exceed 
cool  per  annum  ^  Indeed,  till  the  year  1768,  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  City  greatly  exceeded 
the  income ;  but  in  that  year  a  present  of  €0001. 
from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  restored  the  reve- 
nues to  a  flourishing  condition, 

°  The  jndMar;  power  of  tlw  Secorder  oAeoAt  to  the  puttiig 
wntcDCc  of  death; 

'  Whea  King  Cbarle*  rcuded.  in  the  (My,  "  the  co&n  and 
"  pUtc  of  the  CorpoTdtioii,  and  all  they  contd  Iwrrow  or  do, 
"  appeond  too  little  tn  tne  their  roy&l  muter."  Pethall,  371. 
who  adda  tfaii  nole  from  ffoo/Ti  Hlit.  Ualv,  "  patticntarlr  ISth 
"  June,  1643,  the  King,  on  sceomit  of  hi>  traavrj  being  ex- 
"  hauited,  borrowed  of  theai  SOOaf.  to  wlridi  siim  the|r  geherDOsIf 
"  added  the  otfer  of  500/.  more." 
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The  Circmt  iff  Franchises  belonging-  to  the  Cor- 

Conttion  extends  from  Murdalen  Bridge  to  Mil- 
em,  thence  across  Christ  Church  MeaJow  aboTe 
the  dit<^  to  the  walk ;  to  the  wbarf,  down  to  Free 
Water  Stooe,  and  back  again,  throngh  Bell- 
Founder's  Arch,  over  the  meads,  and  across  Hog 
Acre  Ditch,  to  H  incksey  Ferry ;  to  Botlc^,  and  up 
to  Sescouth,  hard  by  Biusey  Church,  and  up  to 
Godsloffc;  across  the  fields  down  to  the  Isle  of 
Rhe;  then  take  boats  to  Magdalen  Bridge,  tatA- 
home. 

Oxford  sends  two  MerUters  to  PaTUamerU.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  Corporation  and  Freemen  at 
■Jarge,  in  number  upwards  of  1,500,  The  Mayor 
and  Bailiffs  are  the  returninf^  officers.  Willis  as- 
serts that  the  City  sent  members  to  parliament  ab 


Strangers  who  visit  this  City  will  not  be  dis- 

}>1eused  to  find,  that,  in  addition  to  the  rich  intel- 
ectual  feast  that  Oxfijrd  spreads  hi^re  them,  se- 
veral Inns  '  otFer  to  the  body  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments of  refection  and  rest.  Of^thcse,  the  Angel, 
King's  Arms,  Mitre,  Roebuck,  and  Star,  are 
posUng  houses.  Besides  the  fecility  of  convey- 
ance alforded  by  the  numerous  chaises  kept  at  the 
posting  Inns,  mail  or  stage  coache^  on  their  way 
to  and  from  London,  Bat£,  Winchester,  Birming- 
ham, Gloucester,  &c.  are  passing  through  the 
City  at  almost  evcjry  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
While  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  "  Monday,  April  .26th,  was  the  first 

y  Tbc  fini  coffee-haou  in  Oxlord  wm  epanid  in  tbc  ymr  leeo, 
bjr  J*cob,  ft  Jew,  "  at  (he  Ang*l,  in  li>a  pariib  of  St.  Mec  iiitli* 
'*  £ut;BDdtheic  it  mu,  by  aoncirbo  delighted  in  iinelt(,dniik," 
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"  day  that  the  flying  coocti  wMit  from  Oxford  to 
"  London  in  one  day*." 

Two  Newspapers,  the  Oaford  Joumai,  and  the 
Ojford  Herald,  are  published  in  the  City  weekly ; 
the  first  and  older  of  the  two  having  been  esta- 
blished 64  years.  The  flret  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  was  Mercamu  Rusticus,  which 
commenced  on  the  S9d  of  April,  1612.  This  was 
succeeded  by  Mercurwis  ^ulicus,  Mercurms  Britan- 
nkas,  Mercttrius  Pragmaticuty  and  Mercurius  Po- 
lilicus,  the  last  of  wnich  was  discontinued  about 
the  middle  of  April,  1660.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Parliamentary  IiUelligencer,  Mercu- 
rms PvbUois,  the  PvhUc  JtkieVigenceT,  and  the 
Oxford  Gazette.  The  last  commenced  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1665,  "the  King  and  Queen 
"  with  their  courts  being  then  at  Oxford ;  but 
"  when  the  said  courts  removed  to  London,"  the 
newspaper  in  question  nssumed  the  name  of  the  - 
London  Gazette,  the  flrst  number  of  which  ap- 
peared on  the  5th  of  February,  166C. 

The  Population  does  not  seem  to  have  expe- 
rienced any  great  increase  since  the  year  1^1%  at 
which  time  the  number  of  inhabitants,  excluuve 
of  Academlans,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
about  9£00;  a  calculation  founded  on  the  number 
of  houses  which,  at  that  time,  according  to  Sir 
John  I'esltBll,  were  contained  in  the  fourteen  pa- 
rishes*    The  total  number  of  houses  was  1736,  of 

^  A.  Wood  went  Id  the  •tune  coocb,  ImlnctlXD  &  boct  cm  each- 

aide.  AoioDg  tbe  six  men  VatX.  vital,  Mr.  Hulurd  HoUavaj,  k 
cDunHllor  of  Oxon,  (aftcrwsrda  s  jud^e  J  was  oue.  The]>  then  r»c- 
cQTdiDg  to  the  Vice-Chaocellor'a  ordec,  stuch  np  iq  all  publiu 
placeg)  entered  into  tbe  coteb  tt  the  tuTern  door  prrciuly  at  lii  of 
the  clock  in  the  morniDj,  and  &  Kita  Rt  night  tbey  wen:  itl  set 
down  at  their  inn  at  London,     jt.  H'toiSj  Life,  ivriltcn  ti/  iiM- 
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which  number  there  were  in  each  parbh  as  fid- 
lows: 

In  that  of  St  Mary  the  Virpn  ....  66 

AUSKinU 101 

St.  Peter  in  the  East ....  190 

St.  John 17 

St.Aldate 147 

St.  Ebbe lOti 

St.  Peter  Ic  Bwley     ....  I  IS 

St.  Martin 76 

St.  Thomas 174 

St.  Giles 115 

St.  Mary  Magdalen    ....  30O 

St.  Michael 140 

Holywell     .......  131 

St.  Clement 70 

17S0 

Multiply  the  Dumber  of  houses  by  5} 


And  the  probable  number  of  inhabitants,  i  gajg 
Academians  excepted,  wilt  be      .     .      > 

To  whicli  add  of  Acadunians      .     .    30(M> 

And  the  total  number  of  inhabitanls  .       13548 


in.which  case,  as  the  return  given  on  the  Cenms  of 
18U  Ktates  the  population  at  12,931,  the  increase 
of  tnhabitants  in  39  years  has  been  only  383. 

To  close  a  description  of  the  City  of  Oxfonl 
without  any  mention  of  the  more  eminent  men, 
who  have  claimctl  this  as  their  soiitm  j(«ia/e,  would 
be  hij;h)y  censurable;  but  our  own  nuticcsof  si:ch 
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must  of  necessity  be  very  brief.  Thomas  Cotoperj 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  author  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  of  a  Latin  Dictionary ;  Barton  Holyday,  a  poet 
and  dramatist,  whose  comttdy  of  T>y vaystfLto,  or  the 
Marriage  of  the  Arts,  was  performea  before  royalty 
TJiomas  Harriot,  a  very  celebrated  mathematician, 
with  whom  originated  the  present  mode  of  alge- 
braic notation;  William  Chillingwortk,  so  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  theological  controveray,  and  styled 
by  Shaftesbury  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
church  against  fanaticisui;  jSir  fViUlam Dave>tant\ 
a  poet  of  considerable  eminence ;  Dr.  Edward 
Pocock,  the  noted  orientnf  traveller;  and  Anthony 
a  Wood,  a  few  particulars  of  whose  life  have  been 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  volume,  were  all 
natives  of  this  City.  Wood's  excellent  work,  the 
*'  Historia  et  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxon." 
-was  originally  written  in  English,  but  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishc^  Fell, 
and  published  at  the  expence  of  tlie  University. 
For  the  original  Wood  received  100/. 

'  It  doca  not,  hoKCTcr,  tiffox  to  be  quite  cwttun  tbxt  Huriot 
wu  bom  »t  Oxford, 

.*•  Sir  WilJiua  wu  born  at  the  Crowa  Inn,  near  Carhi  churct), 
but  oa  the  appoiit*  side  of  the  rtnet  to  the  pablic-hoiue  thU  Dcnr 
bcari  the  ^gn  of  the  Crown.  Of  tbit  inn  Sir  William'i  bthor 
wu  landlord  ;  and  it  wu  the  haute  at  whkh  Sbakcapean  retted  oa 
hit  JDintleyi  between  Loudon  and  Stiatfoid. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  OXFORD. 


1'HK  more  immediate  environs  of  Oxford  pre- 
sent.numerous  objects^of  curiosit;  and  interest,  a 
few  of  which  we  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  no- 
tice. 

From  an  eminence  near  Ferry  H'tnchsey,  a,  vil- 
lage one  mile  west  of  the  City,  Oxford  is  seen  to 
great  advantage,  rising  like  the  queen  of  the  vale 
from  the  bosom  of  a  thick  grove,  between  which 
and  the  spectator  the  Isis  rolls  his  mazj/  waters 
towards  the  east.  The  church  of  this  village  is 
a  small  and  very  ancient  structure,  entered  on  the 
south  by  a  door,  wrought  beneath  a  fiue  receding 
Saxon  arch,  considerably  embellished  with  sculp- 
ture. 

West  from  St.  Thomas's  Church,  about  half  a 
mile,  is  the  church  or  chapet  of  Binsey.  It  stands 
on  the  edge  of  a  tract  of  low  ground  called  the 
Port  Meadow,  and  is  about  five  hundred  yards  to 
the  north-west  of  the  village  of  Binsey.  Although 
itself  an  old  building,  the  present  church  amtears  to 
be  at  least  the  third  that  nas  stood  here.  The  first 
church  was  constructed  by  St.  Frideswide,  abbut 
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the  year  730,  of  timber  wattled  with  tivigs.  That 
holy  lad;  was  proprietess  of  the  district,  and,  tak- 
ing great  delight  in  the  retired  walks  which  an 
abundance  of  wood  at  that  time  afforded,  built 
not  only  ihe  church,  but  several  adjoining  edifices, 
to  which  she  and  her  nuns  might  retire  when  the 
tranauillity  of  the  city  waa  disturbed.  The  church 
was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St,  Margaret.  To 
Binsey,  which  long  continued  a  place  of  oeca- 
sional  retirement  for  the  holy  sisters  of  St.  Fride»- 
widc,  were  also  sent  the  more  stubborn  sort  of 
nuns,  to  be  punished  for  crimes  committed. 

Binsey  is  a  curacy  belonging  to  Christ  Churcli: 
its  churcli  is  a  small  mean  edifice  of  brick,  without 
a  steeple",  and  of  a'  most  homely  interior  appear- 
ance. T&e  eastern  window  contains  a  represent- 
ation of  our  Saviour,  with  hi*  cross,  and  of  a  fe- 
male, a1^  bearing  a  cross,  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  either  for  the  Foundress  or  for  St.  Mar- 
garet. A  statue  of  St.  Frid,  that  formerly  occu- 
pied a  niche  in  the  ehancel,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  object  of  so  general  and  frequent  adoratioD, 
that  the  very  pavement  beneath  it  was  worn  hol- 
low by  the  knees  of  the  votaries.  Another  object 
here,  of  great  resort  in  popish  times,  was  St  Mar- 
garet's well,  near  the  west  end  of  the  church;  a 
well,  the  waters  of  which,  according  to  tradition, 
originally  burst  forth  in  answer  to  a  prayer  of  St. 
Frideswide  at  the  building  of  her  church.  Many 
a  votive  crutch,  gratefully  hung  up  in  the  church, 
is  said  to  have  borne  testimony  to  the,  in  those 
days,  sanative  qualilyofthishallowed  spring,  which 
was  kept  from  extraneous  pollution  by  a  covering 
of  stone,  bearing  on  its  front  a  rcprcsentalion  of 
.  St.  Frideswide  So  great  indeed  was  the  fame  of 
these  healing  waters,  that,  we  are  told,  Sackwortli, 
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ft  Tillage  about  halfa  mUe  distant,  on  the  south- 
western sideofthtrirerVbnt  of  which  scarcely' any 
vestiges  are  no*  rcnraining,  becanje,  thfougn  the 
resortbfpassengetafrofn'the  westward,  alarge  town, 
and  ultimately  contained' no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  inns,  for  fheaccdmijiodation  of  the  pious  vi-  ' 
sitors  of  St.  Mnrgarel'awell''. 

A  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Wbtoertofe  (a  rather  " 
extensive  village,  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of 
tite  Port  Meadow)' is' shid' to  hate  been  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  King  Memphric,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  Oxford  is  ascribed  by  certain 
writers^  from'whom  aisowfe  have  the  intelligence, 
that  the  said  Memphric,  an  extremely  wicked 
man,  was  destroyed  by  wolves,  while  engaged  in 
hunting.  The  church  of  Wolvercote  is  a  neat 
edifice,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  aid- 
South  of  Binsey,  on  the  border  of  the  river,  is 
a  hamlet,  or  farm,  called  Medley.  To  this  place 
the  nuns  of  Godstowe  used  frequently  to  resort 
for  recreation ;  and  hither,  if  report  spMks  truth, 
they  were  often  accompanied  by  Rosamond  de 
Clifford,  the  fair  and  youthful  object  of  the  early 
but  unhallowed  affeclions  of  King  Henry  II. 
Medley  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of 
the  Canons  of  Oseney,  who  built  here  "  a  fair 
"  house,  with  a  chapel  or  oratory  attached  to  it, 
"  and  made  it  to  serve  as  a  retiring  place  for  the 
"  Abbot.  It  also  served  as  a  place  pf  punishment 
'*  for  refractory  monks." 

Godstowe,  a  place  the  name  of  which  will  evei- 
be  associated  with  that  c^  tiie  ill-starred  fair  one, 
whose  stoiy  tlirows  around  the  early  annals  of 
our  second  Henry's  reign  so  much  of  the  tincture 
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of  romance,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north  of 
Oxford,  close  upon  the  margin  of  the  classic  Ists. 
Of  the  once-famed  Nunaery  of  this  place,  ftw  re- 
mains present  themselves  to  gratify  tlie  curious 
inspector,  and  even  these  few  derive  their  chief 
interest  from  the  recollections  which  they  excite  in 
the  contemplative  mind.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a 
small  building,  suf^osed  to  have  been  the  Nuns' 
Chapter  House,  and  of  the  mutilated  relics  of  a 
quadrangular  wall,  inclosing  a  spacious  area,  at 
one  corner  of  which  the  small  building  stands. 
Till  within  these  few  years,  a  part  of  the  church 
tower  remained  also  standing.  In  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Chapter  House,  the  re- 
liques  of  the  once  lovely  and  innocent  Rosamond 
are  thought  to  have  been  reinterred,  after  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  ordered  their  removal 
from  the  choir  of  the  church.  A  copy  of  the 
well-known  epitaph, 

Hie  jaeet  in  tumba,  Rosa  Mundi,  non  rosa  munda, 
Non  redolet,  sed  otet,  qu^e  redolere  solet, 

and  an  almost  illegible  inscription  in  black  letter, 
still  appear  on  the  north  wall  of  the  building. 
The  circumstances  of  Henry's  connection  with 
Kosainond  are  too  generally  and  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation  ;  yet,  the  lime  and  manner 
of  her  death  arc  involved  in  some  degree  of  mys- 
tery. The  romantic  tale  which  represents  the 
jealous  and  vindictive  Eleanor  invading  the  un- 
happy fair  one's  bower  of  concealment  at  Wood- 
stock, and,  regardless  of  the  tears  and  supplica- 
tions of  the  beauteous  victim,  compelling  Rosa- 
mond to  quaifthe  fatal  draught  which  would  con- 
sign her,  in  the  midst  of  unrepented  tran^ressiou, 
to  an  untimely  grave,  is  undoubtedly  nctitious. 
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Nothing  in  genuine  history  can  be  found  to  war- 
rant the  notion  of  Rosamond  having  died  a  vio- 
lent death.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  probable, 
that,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Queen  Eleanor  in 
England,  she  retired  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in 
repentant  seclusion  within  the  walls  of  this  nui> 
nery,  in  which,  while  receiving  her  education,  she 
had  been  a  boarder.  At  the  Dissolution  the  Nun- 
nery of  Godstowe  was  valued  at  974L  per  annnm. 

In  the  decayed  village  of  Wyiham,  two  mites 
north  of  Hincksey,  is  an  ancient  fortified  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Abingdon.  In  the  centre 
of  the  edifice  is  an  embattled  tower,  surmounted 
by  two  octangular  turrets,,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  encircled  by  a  moat.  The  village  itself  is 
seated  at  tbe  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  may  yet  bediscovered  the  massive  fragments 
of  a  ruined  fortress,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Kinewulph,  King  of  tlie  West  Saxons,  to  re- 
pel the  incursions  of  King  OfFa.  The  village 
churchj  an  homble  edifice  with  a  boarded  roof, 
contains,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  a  series  of  rude 
antique  sculptures ;  in  one  of  the  windows  are  por- 
traits of  Edward  II.  and  his  Queen. 

At  Sandfieldt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wytham, 
where,  aa  Hearne  informs  ua,  armour,  swords, 
and  human  bones  have  been  found,  the  battle  is 
supposed  to  have  been  fought,  through  which  Ofiii 
obtained  possession  of  Wytham  castle,  built,  as 
above  mentioned,  by  Kinewuiph. 

Enskam,  or  Eynsham,  about  five  miles  north- 
vres^  of  Oxford,  was  once  a  market  town,  and  is 
still  a  large  and  handsome  village.  It  is  most  de- 
ligbtftilly  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Isis, 
over  whi(^  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  them  a 
bandsome  structure,  lead  into  the  village  from 
H  H  3 
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Oxford.  The  charcli,  a  neat  edifice  in  the  piointed 
style,  has  an  embattled  tourer  at  the  west  end. 
Near  it  is  a  well-endowed  free  scluiol,  founded  by 
John  Bartholomew  for  theinstxuctipn  of  twelvepoor 
boys.  Between  the  school  and  the  church  is  a  lofty 
and  elegant  .stone  cross.  In  the  Sa^oQ  times 
Eynsham  wa^.  a  royal  vill.  King  £thelred  be- 
stowed upon  it  several  maiks  of  favour.  In  1009, 
he  held  at  Eynsham  a  General  Council,  in  which 
many  decrees  of  consequence  were  passed.  In 
the  same  King's  reign,  Etheloiar,  £ait  of  Corn- 
wall, foimdcd  here  an  atibay,  which,  grew  into 
such  Importance,  that,  at  the  Dissolution,  the  r^ 
.venues  were  estimated  at  4fHl.  I9s.  Qd.  per  an- 
num. 

In  1230,  the  Bishc^  of  Lincoln  permitted  the 
"  observance  of  processioiu  and  other  solemnities 
"  at  £naham  church,  in  obedience  to  the  niother 
*'  church  at  Lincoln,  in  Whitsun  week;  and  many 
"  of  tbe  Oxford  Scholars,  repairing  thilJier  to  sec 
"jovial  doings,  were  assaulted  by  the  conntry 
"  people,  who.  killed  some,  and  wQunded  others*" 
In  consequence  of  thU  aflS-ay,  the  Bishop  "  ex- 
"  communicated  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
"  sedition,  in  all  the  churches  of  Oxfordshire,  till 
"  the  feast  of  St,  Bartholomew."  Dr.  Plot  men- 
.tion»  a  curious  "  uncient  custom  of  the  royalty  of 
"  Eiuham,  where  it  was  formerly  allowed  to  the 
"  town's  people,  on  Whitmonday,  to  cut  down 
"  and  bring  away,  wherever  the  church-wardens 
"  pleased  to  marie  it  oat  by  giving  the  first  chop, 
"  as  much  timber  as  could  he  drawn  by  men's 
"  hands  into  the  abbey-yard ;  whence,  if  they 
"  could  draw  it  out  again,  notwithstanding  all  the 
"  impedrmeats  which  could  be  given  the  cart  by 
'*  the  servants  of  the  Abbey,  (and  sinc^  by  the 
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*'  family  of  the  Lord,)  it  was  then  their  own,  and 
*'  went,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  reparation  of  their 
"  church."  This  custom  obtained  tilt  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

West  of  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  about 
eight  miles  N,  W.  of  Oxford,  is 

BLENHEIM,     .      . 

the  magniiiceDt  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
a  proud  monument  of  the  splendid  liberalit?  with 
-which  the  gratitude  of  Britain  rewards  herheroic 
defenders.  Passing  irom  the  town,  through  a 
majestic  triumphal  arch  or  portal  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  into  the  park,  the  traveller  is  pre- 
sented with  an  impressively  fine  view,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  House  itself',  a  Lake  spreading 
out  its  placid  surface  in  the  bosom  of  a  wide  ana 
deep  Valley,  a  noble  Bridge,  a  lofty  sculptured  Co- 
lumn, and  an  almost  interminable  extent  of  park 
scenery. 

The  House,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  though 
its  general  appearance  little  justifies  the  appella- 
tion, Blenheim  Castle,  is  a  superb  edifice  of  free- 
stone, extending  to  the  length  of  348  leet.  The 
northern  elevation  is  of  an  exceeding  stately  and 
commanding  character,  and  is  ornamented  in  die 
centre  by  Corinthian  columns.  The  southern 
front  possesses  less  of  grandeur,  but  more  of  ele~ 
gnnce.  It  is  adorned  by  a  Corinthian  portic<^ 
which  is  very  appropriately  surmounted  by  a  co- 
lossal bust  of  Louis  XIV.  the  proud,  ambitious, 
and  able  monarch,  whom  the  victorious  arm  of 

^  The  HoDK  WM  built  M  tbc  public  npence,  but  tbU  porUI, 
*ith  ttae  bridge  uid  cohuun,  wlelf  at  tiM  of  Suth  Dochcii  of 
Mwlborougb, 
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the  gre^t  Marlboi'ough  bo  completely  humbled*. 
Beneath  the  bust,  whit^  was  taken  from  the  gates 
of  Tourifaji  appears  this  inscription: 

Earopffi  bfcc  Vindex  Genio  decora  ulta  Britaano. 

Among  the  numerous  costfy  statues  and  pic- 
tures wit£  which  the  interior  of  the  palace  is  fur- 
nished, are, 

In  the  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  a  bust  of  Dulre  John ;  bronse 
casts,  by  M.  S.  Benzi,  of  the  M^vcean  Venus,  and 
the  Danang  Fawn;  an  antique  Diana  and  Dog; 
and  a  Vase,  with  sculptures,  in  relief,  from  the 
antique,  supposed  to  represent  the  uuptiai  cere- 
monies of  the  Romans.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
with  a  representation  of  Fictory,  croumatg  the  Duke. 
Two  \&Tge  family  pieces  also  enter  into  the  decorai- 
tions  of  the  HalL 

A  Gallery  that  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
mansion  contains,  besides  many  &mily  portraits, 
whole  lengths  of  Queen  Jtme,  by  Lily,  and  (rf 
CUira  Eugenia f  Infanta  of  Spain. 

The  Bow  Window  Room,  among  other  pic* 
lures,  presents  the'  following :  the  Flrgin  and  Childf 
St.  jolm  and  St.  Nicholas,  Raphael;  St.  Jerome 
f(u4ving,  Giorgioni;  the  Assumption,  Tintoretto; 
MaaotM  and  Child,  L.  da  Vinci;  a  Man's  head, 
Titian ;  a  H^oman's  head,  Rubens ;  a  Battle  piece, 
Wonvermans ;  two  portraits  of  Lady  Anne 
Churchill,  Kneller. 

'  A  full  deicriptioQ  of  Blenheim,  with  numerous  pirticuUr!  re- 
lating to  the  ndjoining  borough  of  Woodstock,  is  contaiaed  !■  Dr. 
Havar's  compiehensive  and  eleguit  work,  entitled  the  Bltiiittm 
Guide,  to  the  psges  of  whicb  we  nfer  those  who  wish  for  more  io- 
fotmatiOD  relative  to  tbi)  noble  pila  and  the  aoneuDdiug  domda, 
thaa  ciD  be  deiiTed  bim  tb«  few  b(ie(ilatiM«  to  which  our  accouDt 
must  of  aeceaut;  be  restricted. 
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ArnODf;  the  finest  interior  ornaments  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Blenheim,  is  always  reckoned  its  superb 
tapestry  :  that  of  this  room  displays,  wrought  with 
exquisite  skill,  the  Battles  of  Blenheim  and  Wy- 
■  neadael;  the  chief  action  of  the  first  being  the 
taking  of  Marshal  Tallard.  The  ceiliog  of  this 
room  is  also  painted:  the  window  furniture  is  of 
blue  silk  damask. 

In  the  Duke's  Dressing  Room  are,  Jesus  in 
the  Virgin's  lap,  Titian ;  Beggar  Boys,  Mu- 
rillo  ;  a  Holy  Family,  Kubeos ;  Sec.  &c. 

The  East  Dbawinu  Room,  hung  with  crimson 
damask,  has  numerous  estimable  pieces,  and 
among  them  a  Bacchanalian  fiece,  Andromeda, 
Rvbens's  Wife  and  Child,  and  the  Siagi's  Offer  lag, 
all  by  Rubens;  the  Virgin  Mary,  Guido;  the 
jinnunciation,  Corregio;  a  Holy  Family,  attrir 
buted  to  Raphael;  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Hen- 
rietta, Vandyke;  a  Landscape,  Claude  Lorrain; 
Philip  //.  of  Spain,  Titian. 

In  the  Gband  Cabinet,  which  is  splendidly 
hung  with  crimson  damask,  we  find  a  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  paintings.  Among  them 
are,  a  Holy  Family,  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  the 
Return  from  Egypt,  and  a  portrait  of  Faracelsns, 
all  by  Rubens;  a  Madma,  by  Carlo  Dolce;  and 
one  by  Carlo  Maratti ;  the  head  of  the  former 
encircled  with  stars,  to  denote,  it  is  supposed,  the 
miraculous  conception,  the  latter  standing  on  a 
globe,  and  surrounded  by  angels ;  Raphad's  Do- 
rothea,  and  Ruben^s  head,  both  by  Raphael, 

In  the  Blue  Dkawisg  Room,  Jacob's  Blessing, 
and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  Rembrandt; 
Christ  atid  St.  John,  Carlo  Dolce ;  two  Landscapes, 
.G.Pousstn;  aHoI^Fa?nt7y,Lud.Caracci;  Catherine 
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de  AfedtcM,  Rubens ;  a  Landscape,  Wouvermans  ; 
and  twenty-three  miniature  Portraits  in  one  frame. 

The  tapestry  of  the  Winter  Drawing  Roou 
ra^sents  a  representation  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 
*'The  room  contains  but  three  paintings,  but  these 
are  portraits  of  very  superior  excellence. 

'Hie  Dining  Room  ia  adorned  with  a  piece  of 
Cattle  and  Figures,  Costiglione;  JupUer  aTid  Eu- 
Topa,  P.  Veronese ;  the  late  Duke,  Duchess,  and 
fix  Odldren,  Reynolds ;  six  small  Landscapes, 
Wootlon ;  and  several  other  pictures. 

The  Saloon  is  sumptuously  decorated,  and, 
being  partly  lined  with  marble,  affords  a  cool  re- 
treat in  Buftry  weather.  The  pencil  of  Laguerre 
has  been  employed  iu  painting  on  the  ceiling  of 
this  room  a  representation  of  Peace,  arresting  the 
Her(»  of  Blenheim  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious 
care^,Avhile  Time  is  reminding  him  of  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  own  flight.  The  same  artist  has  also ' 
painted,  in  six  compartments  of  the  Saloon,  figures 
meant  to  shew  the  modes  of  dres»ng  adopted  by 
different  nations. 

The  Gre-ks  Drawing  Room  is  hung  with  ta- 
pestry, on  which  are  wrought  the  battles  of  Dona- 
viert  or  Dunnetvert,  Lisle,  and  Malplaquet,  and  the 
Siege  of  IJsle.  In  the  room  are  paintings  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  She^ierds,  by  L.  Giordano ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  the  same;  a  Holy  Fa- 
miU/,  and  a  Madona  and  Child,  by  N.  Poussin ;  the 
Portrait  of  a^outhful  Knight  of  St,  John  of  Jertt- 
saUm,  by  Barroccio ;  Meleager  and  AtakaUa,  by 
Rubens ;  and  a  Portrait  of  the  late  Dackess  of 
MaHborougk,  by  Romney. 

The  State  Drawing  Room  is  hung  with  ta- 
pestry, bearing  a  delineation  of  the  March  to  Bou~ 
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chain,  and  the  ^ge  of  that  place :  the  furniture, 
&C.  is  of  white  damask.  A  Portrait,  by  Romney, 
of  the  late  Duke';  a  Fhiit  Piece,  by  L.  Giordano; 
and  Si.  Lawrence  distributmg  the  Ornaments  of  thet 
j^ltar,  by  II  Prete  Genoese;  are  also  among  the 
pictorial  decorationB  of  the  room.  ' 

The   State   Bedchamber  is   furnished   with 
blue  damask,  and  is  omamented  with  a  very  fine 
painting,  by  L.  Giordano,  of  Seneca  bleeding  .to 
death.    This  piece  is  over  the  chimney :  in  the    . 
room  are  several  other  pictures. 

The  LiBEARY  ',  occupying  the  entire  west  front 
of  the  bouse,  is  183  feet  long,  and  nearly  39  feet 
broad  in  the  centre.  Doric  columns  sustain- 
ing a  rich  cntablatuie,  frequent  pilasters  of  the 
same  order,  and  the  richly  stuccoed  compartmeDts 
of  the  rool^  impart  to  it  an  air  of  striking  gtan- 
deur.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  ^atue  of 
^  Queen  AivnCi  the  work  of  Rysbrack.  Two  antique 
statues,  of  Diana  and  of  Julia  Donrna,  several 
Busts,  and  a  number  of  Portraits,  are  among  its 
other  ornaments.  But  its  most  appropriate  and 
most  estimable  fui'niture  consists  in  a  well-chosen 
collection  of  at  least  24,000  volumes.  The  win- 
dows of  the  room  afford  a  delightful  prospect  of 


f  Hit  Grac?  OeoTRC,  late  Duke  of  Mariboiangh,  died  wbile  tbece 
■heeta  weie  in  tbe  preu.  Uu  life,  protracted  beyond  the  naoal 
tenp  of  inraiaa  exiitence,  ma  tirtnaiu,  and  eminentl;  useful. 
Even  white  he  lived  be  wu  "  generally  diatioguiahed  u  tbe  good 
"  Duke,  in  contradiitiDctian  ta  bii  greai  maternal  ancutor,  who 
«  illnmided  the  page  of  Britiih  biitarr  at  tbe  commencemeDt  of 
"  the  patt  centnrjr,  aa  a  Wbllinoton  doei  at  tbe  present  daj." 
JAtetary  Gaicfle.  Hia  Giaee  wa«  born  oa  tbe  iSVb  of  Januac^, 
I73B,aDddied  the  30th  of  January,  1817. 

E  Id  tbli  Librsr;  it  a  grand  telescope,  b;  Ilenchell,  presented 
by  Ml  pretent  Majetty,  tooo  after  his  fiiit  to  Bleubeln  in  17S6, 
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the  descent  to  the  water,  and  the  opposite  wood- 
land scenery. 

The  Chapel  is  in  one  of  the  wings ;  it  cootiUDl 
an  elaborate  MiMmraeJit,  by  Rysbrack,  to  the  memory 
of  the  first  Duke  and  Duchess.  TTie  Altar-piecej 
representing  the  Taking  of  our  Saviour  down  jrom 
the  Cross,  was  the  work  of  Jordaens  of  Antwerp, 

The  OBSERVATORy  f ,  erected  by  the  late  Duke, 
whose  taste  for  astronomical  pursuits  Is  well  known, 
stands  near  the  eastern  angle  of  the  House.  It  is 
furnished  with  an  esculent  astronomical  apparatus 
by  Ramsden. 

The  Grounds  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  to  contain  2700  acres.  ■ 
They  are  formed  by  the  water  into  two  divisions, 
called  the  Great  Park  and  Little  Park,  over  the 
verdant  surface  of  which  range  about  1500  head 
of  deer,  and  many  flocks  of  sheep.  Within  their 
precincts  a  fine  road,  or  ride,  conducted  round  the 
palace  snd  gardens,  and  including  a  circum- 
ference of  more  than  three  miles,  "  enables  the  ex- 
"  aminer  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  character 
"of  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  domain."  In  the  ■ 
division  called  the  Little  Park  are  the  Gardens; 
which  are  laid  out  in  the  happiest  style,  and  em- 
bellished, but  not  too  lavishly,  with  artificial  ob- 
jects. The  principal  of  these  are  a  beautiful  little 
Temple,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  dedicated  to 
Health;  a  thatched  edifice,  called  the  Sk^herds 
Cot;  a  Temple  of  Diatta,  built  in  the  Ionic  order; 
and  in  a  recluse  dell,  near  an  artiticial  Cascade, 

t  "  Ttas  Obserrstory  became  >a  object  of  mnch  corioni  exami- 
"  aMion  to  oar  reaec&blE  SoTereign,  during  a  TiaJt  to  Blenbeim, 
"  about  thirt;  jears  bj[o  ;  and  tercTal  long  and  scientific  conicna- 
*'  tlon*  took  place  bftweea  tbe  Kinj;  and  bii  Grace  upon  thttt  Mb- 
"  JBCt."     lAlerary  Gatctte. 
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a  co^,  by  Bernini,  of  the  magnificent  Fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Navona  at  Rome.  On  the  site  of  a 
former  flower  garden"  is  an  Aviary,  containing 
many  rare  and  bcantiful  birds.  The  usiittl  ap- 
pendages of  Hot-Iimises,  and  a  Conservatory,  are 
not  wantine  in  that  portion  of  the  gardens  appro- 
priated to  the  service  of  the  table. 

The  Water  in  Blenheim  park  is  always  consi- 
dered, and  justly  so,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  domain.  It  is  formed  of  the  small 
river  Glyme,  which,  as  it  winds  along  through  the 
groundsj  is  made  to  expand  its  stream,  sometimes 
in  a  greater,  sometimes  in  a  less  degree,  now 
assuming  the  form  of  a  majestic  river,  and  now 
that  of  a  wide-spread  lake.  Several  stone  Bridges 
are  thrown  across  the  more  confined  parts  of  the 
water.  One  of  them,  called  the  Grand  Bridge,  is 
of  a  truly  i^ognificcnt  character;  the  centre  arch 
measuring  101  feet  in  diameter, 

The  Column,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  lawn,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  high,  and  supports  a  Glossal  Statue  of  the 
Duke,  in  a  Roman  habit.  One  side  <rf  the  pedestal 
bears  this  inscription. 

The  Cutle  of  Blekheih  WU  fbandcd  b;  Qaeea  Anns 

In  the  foiutb  yrar  of  her  Beiga, 

Id  the  Tear  ot  the  Chriitian  Mt* 

One  Thomuid  Sctcd  Hnudced  iiul  Fin. 

A  monanKat  dciigned  ta  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  the 

S^ignll  Victory 

Obtained  OTcr  the  PrmcA  and  Batariaiu, 

Near  the  Village  of  Blenheim, 

On  the  8anh>  of  the  DanKbe, 

Bt  John  Duke  ot  MASi-BoRoiiGa, 

Tbe  Hera  nol  onl}of  bit  Nation,  bat  ofhii  Ag«: 
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WbMC  S017  wu  equal  in  Um  CouDeU  and  in  the  Field ; 

Who,  bj  Wiidom,  Joitics,  Cwidonr,  tai  Addreu, 

Becounled  Tuioui,  KQd  eren  oppoiite  latemti  j 

Acquired  m  InSuence 

Which  no  Bank,  no  Aathoritf  cnu  givE, 

Noranf  Force,  but  that  of  Buperior  Virtue; 

BecBJDe  tbe  fixed  importuit  Centre, 

Which  united,  iu  one  cDmmoa  Cnuae, 

The  priDcipsI  Statn  of  EnitOFE  ; 

Wko,  by  militar;  Knowtedge,  uid  irreaiatible  Valow, 

In  h  loug  Seriei  of  uuiutcnupted  Triiuapha, 

Broke  the  Power  of  Fnnce, 

When  nuaed  tbe  highest,  -when  exerted  the  moat : 

Retcned  tbe  Empiie  from  Detal«tiDn ; 
Aiwited  and  coDGnaed  tbe  Libertiea  of  EoBorE. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  our  description  of  Blen- 
ham  park,  without  shortly  adverting  to  the  former 
Palace  of  Woodstock,  long  tbe  most  favoured  re- 
sidence of  our  English  monarchs;  and  to  the 
Bower  erected  W  the  eecond  Henry  for  his  be- 
loved Rosamond '.  The  exact  site  of  the  former, 
a  large  and  magnificent  structare,  the  last  remains 
of  whirfi  were  removed  only  about  a  century  ago, 
is  marked  by  the  two  sycamore  trees  near  tbe 
Grtuid  Bridge.  The  latter,  according  to  a  descrip- 
tion left  us  by  Chaucer,  was  "  a  white  castle  seated 
'*  on  an  eminence,  and  adorned  with  maples." 
The  site  of  this  edifice  was  a  little  westward  of  tbe 
Grand  Bridge.  When  the  honour  of  Woodstock, 
which  had  remained  so  long  in  the  immediate  pos- 
session of  royalty,  was  conftrred  on  J6hn  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour  for  the 
signal  services  rendered  to  his  country  by  tbat 
great  warrior  and  iitatesman,  the  sum  of  500,000i 
was  voted  by  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing iet  the  hero  a  suitable  palace.     In  con- 

''Ilie  name  of  thia  celebntted  heaat;  19  ftrtber  preaerred  in  It»- 
tantmd't  Batit,  wtH  Ausmnid't  ^eS,  both  vlwn  the  predncta 
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sequence  of  this  grant,  the  present  pile  was  erected, 
after  a  design  furnished  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

The  H16H  LoDQE,  a  venerable  embattled 
■tructure,  was  at  one  time  the  residence,  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  death,  of  Lord  Rochester;  the  witty 
profligate,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  strove, 
with  so  much  success,  to  bear  awny  from  other 
courtiers  the  palm  of  superiority  in  liccntiousncssi, 
extravagance,  and  dissipation. 

Near  the  Home  Lodge  is  a  building  called  the 
China  House,  or  Gallery,  cont^ning  a  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  porcelain,  some  specimens  of 
which  are  thought  to  be  3000  years  old. 

Headington,  a  village  rather  more  than  a  mile 
north-east  of  Oxfordy  occupies  aii  airy  and  de- 
lightfully pleasant  situation  on  the  lop  of  a  hilt  of 
the  same  name.  It  appears,  from  a  charter  granted 
by  King  Ethelred  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Frides- 
wide,  to  have  contained,  at  the  time  of  granting  the 
charter,  a  royal  palace,  some  of  the  foundations  o( 
which  were,  it  is  thought,  discovered  a  few  years 
ago,  on  clearing  out  a  fish-pond,  in  a  field  called 
Gmrt  Close.  In  the  same  field,  according  to 
Doctor  Plot,  considerable  traCcs  of  foundations 
were  remaining  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
village  of  Headington  is  of  a  tolerable  size,  and 
contains  within  its  limits  many  good  houses.  The 
church  is  a  respectable  stone  edifice,  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew.  In  the  attached  cemetery  is  a  laiiy 
stone  cross  ■■.  The  road  from  Oxford  to  Hea- 
dington leads  through  a  deep  hollow  way,  part  of 

It  Another  croii  formerlT  itood  ea  Headington  bill.  Cmstt 
of  this  deaeription  ve  vciy  nDmctoiu  in  the  connly  of  Oxfoid. 
Scucetj  k  lillage  it  without  one,  Bud  miiny  bmn  hvl  twi.  The 
■leigbbonring  vill^c  of  MiritflO,  foi  itutaocc,  itill  exhibitl  the 
Tcmidiu  af  two  creuci. 
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which  u  UBftgined  to'be  <^  the  line  of  a  brandi  mI>   ,1 

a  Romsa  ro«d.  On  one  side  of  this  deep  waw-M^  '? 
fine  terrace  walk  was  constructed  early  in  the  ui|(-'  ■'■ 
oenturvi  by  a  general  subscription  of  the  UniwMir. '  > 
-  uty.  It  leads  to  the  sumniit  of  Headington  H8(f .  ,7 
wbitber,  on  the  fine  evenings  of  summer,  "  tbfljq  '. 
*>  hours  of  stadj  closed  at  last,"  Collegians  oftiBi  / 
resort  to  taste  the  refreshing  cordial  of  sweet  aSt^.'s 
and  to  edmire  the  fine  prospects,  especially  o£  tfas 
neigbboAring  City,  commanded  at  different  poiirii . 
of  the  footpath,  and  of  the  Hill  itself,  .'  >  '. 

At  Iffie}j,&  village  nearly  two  miles  south-east -of  > 
Oiifora,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Isis,  tiw  ' 
parochial  church  is  deserving  of  particular  iospeo*  ' 
tion.     It  is  a  very  fine  apoclmen  of  omammMA-^ 
Sason  architecture,  divided  into  nave  and  ahaaii'' 
eel  by  a  massive  and  rather  low  embattled  towo^f .: 
rising  from  the  centre.     Each  face  of  the  toww  \ 
exhibits  two  windows,  the  circular  arches  of  whUJE  j 
are  supported  by  pillars.     Over  each  pair  of  mjftin 
dows  is  a  line  ef  small  ornamental  arches.     Tlltt' 
southern  front  of  the  church  displays  four  poiiu|p.' 
windows,  and  one  of  Saxon  form,  the  latter  tOf- 
yquisitely  ornamented  with  zigzag  and  other  monlS-^ 
ings.     The  north  and  south  entrances  arc  bIm 
Suon,  and  highly  decorated.     But  the  westers 
front  pf  this  curious  structure  more  particular^ 
invites,  and  will  fully  repay,  an  attentive  exami- 
nation.    It  Is  divided  horizontally  into  three  can^ 
partments.    In  the  lower  one  is  a  Saxon  doorway, 
very  deeply  rG(:essed,  and  superbly  adorned  with 
varied  mouldings;  in  the  upper  divisioi^  a  win- 
dow resembling  the  doorway  in  form  and  charac- 
ter; and   in   the  central  compartment,  a  simple 
pointed  window.     Two  fine  orche*  springing  from 
clustered  colutuns^  and  richly  adorned  with  chev- 
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ron  work,  tm  erabellislied  portion  of  the  roof,  a 
recess  for  holy  water,  and  a  carious  Saxon  font, 
are  the  chief  objects  presented  to  notice^  by  the 
interior  of  the  structure.  The  font  in  question 
rests  on  four  pillars,  three  of  which  are  twisted. 

At  Sandford,  a  village  three  miles  from  Oxford, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  metropolis  through  , 
Henley,  is  a  small  church  of  Norman  architecture^ 
on  the  north  aide  of  the  altar  of  which  is  pre- 
served a  curious  image  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  image  was  found  in  1773 
near  the  entrance  to  the  church. 

In  the  village  of  Temple  Cowley  in  this  parish,. 
Maud,  wife  of  Ki^  Stephen,  founded  a  precep- 
tory  of  Knights  "^mplars,  which  subsisted  tUl 
the  Dissolution. 

Kear  Saudford,  but  in  the  township  of  Little- 
more,  was  a  Benedictine  Nunnery,  founded  before 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  suppressed  io  ISSl, 
for  Cardinal  Wolsey.  A  few  remains  of  the 
nunnery  may  stilt  be  seen  at  a  farm,  called  te  this 
day,  Mincherry'  Farm.' 

Forest  Hili,  a  charming  village,  three  mil-?s  east 
of  Oxford,  is  noted  as  the  place  whence  Milton 
married  his  first  wife,  whose  name  was  Mary 
Powell.  The  fronts  of  many  cottages  in  this 
village  are  luxuriantly  adorned  with  vines  and 
honeysuckles.  The  neighbouring  scenery  is  ge- 
nerally very  fine,  and,  from  many  elevated  spots 
around,  delightful  prospects  are  commanded. 
From  Shotover  Hill,  in  particular,  which  is  one 
of  these,  we  have  a  beautiful  western  view,  the  . 
chief  feature  in  which  is  the  City  of  Oxford. 

I  The  nonnery  ilulf  m*  oiigifwU;  Mllcd  tSiadteret!,  "  perhaps 
"  froBi  Mlnrhan  Set,  Minehan  ligDlfjiiig  ■  nun."  MS.  in  th4 
Anvf  tMM  (MUetiim,  tm'i»lh*  Baillfim. 
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NUNEHAM  COURTENEY, 

the  celebrated  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hareourt,  is 
about  five  miles  aouth-east  of  Oxford.  '*  Here," 
to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  topogra- 

'  pber,  **  taste,  liberality,  and  domestic  virtue, 
"  have  united  to  adorn  the  Halls,  and  to  spread 
'*  a  charm  over  every  surrounding  feature.  Po- 
"  etic  genius  flew  to  the  happy  spot  as  a  secure 
"  BHylum,  and  sanctified  the  shades  with  its  eflu- 
"  sions,  while  it  tustilled  its  spirit  into  every  new 
"  disposal  of  the  scene"." 

The  House  was  buiH  by  the  late  Earl,  but  it 
has  since  received  many  alterations  and  additions. 
It  is  placed  on  a  geoUe  declivity,  with  its  front 
towards  tlie  ascent,  and  is  a  handsome  elevation 
of  stone,  with  projecting  wings  joined  to  the  cen- 
tral edifice  by  inflected  corridors.  The  centre  of 
the  back- elevation  is  adorned  by  a  bay  window, 
supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  Park,  containing  nearly  1 900  acres,  3S  of 
which  arc  appropriated  to  the  Gardens,  is  richly 
wooded,  and  is  watered  by  the  Isis,  the  banks  of 

•  which,  as  the  river  flows  gently  along  the  western 
side  of  these  charming  grounds,  assume  a  cha- 
racter of  considerable  boldness  and  variety.  The 
talents  of  Brown  have  been  exerted  with  happy 
e&ct  in  heightening  the  natural  charms  of  ttie 
park  scenery,  and  in  laying  out  the  Gardent,  the 
Flower  Garden  alone  excepted.  This,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  appendages  of  the  noble  domain, 
was  arranged  under  the  sole  and  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  poet  Mason,  who,  in  its  dispoution 

»  Brewcr'i  Onfoidabin,  p.  S£9. 
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and  embellt^mente,  has  most  saccessfully  reduced 
to  practice  the  theory  proposed  in  hu  poem  of 
**  the  English  Garden." 

A  complete  description  of  this  celebrated  seat 
would  itself  fill  a  volume ;  but  we  cannot  with- 
hold  from  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  pointing 
out  a  few  of  its  principal  attractions.  The  chief 
apartments,  indeed,  of  almost  every  apartment 
aod  gallery  of  the  mansion  are  exceedingly  rich 
in  Tiuuable  paintings ;  among  the  more  interesting 
of  which  are. 

In  the  Saloon,  two  Beggar  Boyg,  Murillo; 
Oeorge  Simon  fiscouat  Harcourt,  Reynolds;  a 
Nymph  witli  Cupids,  Valerio  Castelli;  Susanna 
and  the  Elders,  An.  Caracci;  Eliz.  Vernon, 
Countess  of  Southampton,  Cornelius  Jansen. 

In  the  Ante-Room,  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV. 
by  Mignaud;  and  a  highly  finished  portrait  of 
Sir  William  Waller,  the  parliamentarian  general. 

In  the  LiBBAHY,  among  several  others,  portraits 
of  Pope,  by  Kneller;  Prior,  by  Dahl;  White- 
head, by  Wilson ;  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or- 
ford ;  Mason,  by  Doughty. 

In  the  Eatinq  Roou,  a  family  piece  of  the 
Harcourts,  by  Reynolds;  a  Landscape  with  Wa-  . 
terfiUI,  Ruysdaal,  the  figures  by  Wouvermana }  a 
Landscape  with  Cattle,  Rosa  di  TivoU;  Dogs  and 
Dead  Game,  Snyder;  Laadscapes  by  Claud^  G. 
Foussin,  Decker,  and  Swwivell;  fijur  Pieces  of 
Ruins,  by  Paolo  Pannini;  the  Meeting  of  Ulyssei 
and  Nausicae,  Impertali. 

In  the  Octagon  Drawino  Room.  The  Hobf 
FajniU/,  (known  by  the  name  of  La  Madonna  delia 
Gatta,  from  a  Cat  being  introduced,  sitting  as  if 
begging,)  Barrocci;  Madomta  and  Quid,  Guido; 
H&set  meeetemng  the  toatert  of  MefihOf  N.  Foussin ; 
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iMfidsc^ies,  by  Berghem  and  Tavemer;  Hie 
Rbme  at  evening,  Vasterman ;  Sophonieba  Jngua- 
dolo,  &  small  head,  painted  by  herself;  two  Vtews 
of  the  Rhine,  by  old  Griffierne;  a  Suruet,  Bam- 
boccio;  St.  Cecilia,  {lifing  dead,)  arid  two  Boy- 
AngeU,  Dominichino. 

In  the  GuEAT  Drawinq  Room,  a  moonlight 
Landscape,  in  which  is  represented  a  cart  In  dan- 
ger of  being  overturned,  Rubens ;  St.  Margaret, 
Titian ;  four  large  Landscapes,  by  Van  Artois, 
the  figures  of  three  of  them  byTeniers;  Land- 
scapes, by  N.  Poussin,  Patel,  G.  Pousain,  Cujp, 
and  -  Francisco  Bolognese;  a  Moonlight  on  the 
Water,  Vander  Neer ;  the  Embarkation  of  Charles 
II.  at  Scheveling,  Vander  Veldt ;  Maria,  Duehess 
qfGUmcester,  Reynolds. 

In  the  State  Bbdchambih  their  present  Ma- 
jesties, Hunneman,  after  Gainsborough;  several 
Portraits  of  the  Harcourt  family. 

In  the  Drawing  Rqom,  a  curious  old  picture  of 
the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liberies ;  SoroA  Z>i«:ft6W 
of  Marlborough ;  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  TicoU  ; 
Ruitis,  with  a  View  qf  Rome  ;  and  a  Seorport,  both 
by  Tempesta  of  Genoa. 

In  the  Second  Draving  Room,  Dogs,  Detut 
Game,lfC.  Snyder;  LondscopeSjbyErroels,  Wotton, 
&c.  a  View  in  IrvUmd,  Deane. 

In  theTAPESTRY  Koom  the  hangings  are  curious 
on  account  of  their  being  considered  the  earliest 
specimens  extant  of  the  art  of  tapeBtry  weaving  " 
in  England. 

Through  ihe  Gardens  has  been  constructed  a 
toalk,  from  several  points  of  which  afiords  rich  and 
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diverBified  prospects  of  theenchanting  teener y  about 
Nuneham.  In  judiciously  cliosen  situations  are 
placed  seats  at  tasteful  design,  and  various  deco- 
rative objects. 

The  parochial  Church  of  Nuneham  is  one  of 
^e  principal  ornamentB  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 
It  was  built  in  1761,  at  the  expence,  ana  after  a 
desif^i  of  Simon  Earl  of  Harcourt.  The  edi6ce 
U  oi  the  Iodic  order.  A  portico  of  six  columns 
graces  the  soutliern  front,  and  a  semicircular  por- 
tico, through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  family 
closet,  the  western  end.  This  western  portico  is 
crowned  by  a  handsome  dome.  The  interior  of 
the  building  was  furnished  by  the  late  Earl  in  a 
style  of  el^Bt  simplicity.  The  altar-piece,  re- 
presenting the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
possesses  merit  enough  to  evince,  that  Mason,  by 
whom  it  was  painted,  had  cultivated  the  art  of 
painting  with  a  success  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
with  which  he  had  wooed  the  Muse  of  Poetry, 
And  the  organ,  one  of  the  barrel  kind,  carries  with 
it  proof  of  his  having  been  no  mean  proficient  in 
music ;  for  on  it  are  set  music  for  the  responses 
to  the  Decalogue,  and  tunes  for  Sunday-hymns, 
all  composed  by  Mason. 

.The  Flower  GARnsN,  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  laid  out  by  the  same  accomplished 
genius,  comprises  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground, 
and  is  very  tastefully  embellished  with  an  ETitrance- 
gateway  of  the  Doric  order,  a  Bust  of  Flora,  a 
Statue  of  Hebe,  a  Temple  of  Flora,  a  Grotto,  a 
Bower,  containing  busts  of  Venug  and  Apollo,  Busts 
of  Locke  and  Oywley,  and  two  Urns,  one  to  the 
memory  of  Masan,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Viscoantesi  Palmerston.  All  these  bear  appropriate 
inscriptions,  either  original,  or  selected  with  pe- 
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cutiar  felidty  from  the  works  of  eroineDt  poeti. 
The  carden  also  contains  a  Conservatory,  well 
atorea  with  orange  trees,  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  not,  as  is  usual,  in  pots  or  tubs ;  so  that 
in  sainnier,  when  the  front,  sides,  and  roof  of  the 
Conservatory  are  removed,  the  eye  is  agreeably  re- 
galed with  the  sight  of  these  fine  trees  apparently 
growing  ajid  flourishing  in  the  natural  soil. 

A  Drive,  formed  rohnd  the  park,  affords  many 
fine  views  :  by  the  side  of  one  part  of  it  is  placed 
the  celebrated  Condiai,  which  formerly  stood  at 
Quatrevoies  in  Oxford. 

The 'Village  of  Nuneham  is  composed  of  neat 
cottages,  built  in  pairs,  on  a  uniform  plan.  It  is 
embowered  in  wood,  and,  though  situated  on  the 
high  Toad  to  London,  seems  to  speak  only  of  rural 
innocence  simplicity,  and  happiness.  Chie  of  the 
habitations,  less  confined  in  dimensions  than  tfae 
rest,  is  set  apart  as  a  residence  for  the  officiating 
clergyman.  A  school,  free  to  all  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood,  is  supported  in  the  village  by 
the  Earl  of  Harcourt. 
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UeMpniHDA  SBLATIV^  TO   THI  IBTIBU.  COLLBeif 
AMD  HALLS, 

ALL  SOULS.-r-Datei  of  the  prhic^l  BuiUiagt. 
Tbe  original  edifices  were  completed  in  1444 ;  tiie 
new  quadrangje  was  commenced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  l&st  century,  the  Library  in  I7IO1  and  the 
HaUia  17^9  i  the  Library  was  finished  in  175S,  at 
the  expence  of  li.Wll.  5j.  Od.  Valuation  of  the  En- 
ddeimeiU.ia  USB,  S9ilit.Sd.i  in  15»,  MOO/.  Pre- 
gent  Society,  a  Warden,  forty  Fellows,  two  Chaplum^ 
'six  Clerks  and  Choristers.  Vititor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Eminent  men,  Archbisht^  Sheldon  ;  Bi- 
shop Jeremy  Taylor ;  Linacre ;  Leland ;  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley ;  Dr.  Sydenham  ;  Sir  William  Trumbull ;  Sir 
.  Christopher  Wren ;  Dr.  Young;  Sir  Nath.  Lloyd  j  Sir 
Wm.  Blackstone. 

BALLIOL.— .^lidifional  Bmefactiont*.     Abont  the. 
year  1340,  Sir  Fhilip  Somervyle  gave  a  church  and 
lands  In  Northnmberiand  for  the  maintenance  of  six    - 
Scholars  from  the  parish  and  lands ;  Lady  Elizabeth 
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f  eriam  founded  a  Fellowibip  uid  a  ScboUrahip  j  and 
Mr.  Peter  Blundetl  two  F^wahipa  and  two  Scbo- 
lanhips.  Building  datet.  Quatfrangle  partly  built  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  partly  in  that  of  Henir 
VIL ;  partially  relHiilt  early  in  the  last  century.  Eitt- 
•noted  Renti.  in  1B3S,74^  3i.  4d.  in  1593,  lOOl,  &>- 
ciety  at  tettled  at  IBOTr  a  Maate*,  tea  FellowH,  and 
twelve  Scholars.  Pretent  Society,  a  Maater,  twelve  Fel- 
lows, fourteen  Scholars,  and  eighteen  Exhibitioners. 
Pntmt  Ft*itor^,  the  Biehop  of  Durham.  Endiuat 
men,  Biabop  Douglas,  an  able  defender  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  si)d  the  vindicator  of  Miltoa 
from  the  imputation  of  gross  and  frequent  plagiarism, 
c«A  <M  Ksi  Ytf  fhe  igiftrfiftt^Rtf  Iffrtdtfr;  i.  Roaa  of 
Warwidi,  antiquary  and  Usterian  J  Atkyns,  thehbto- 
rian  ofGloucesterahire  j  Parwrns,  the  Jesuit  j  Tobias 
Cria^  eif  Anlinomiut  notoriety ;  "  the  very  learned 
"  ana  ingenious  John  Evelyn,  to  whose  well- tuned  i»- 
"  terference  the  University  is  indebted  for  the  posses- 
"  slon  of  the  Arundelian  Ifarbles ;"  Dr.  Chanes  Da- 
venaatj  writer  on  finance;  Dr.  David  Greeoryi  the 
mathematicians  Eeil  and  Bradley ;  Dr.  WilliamKJng ; 
HHtchina,  thahiatoriaa  of  Dorseteiiire. 

fiRA^K-NOSE. — ^ddUUmal  Benefaetiau.  fwo 
Fellowships  were  founded  by  Ji^n  Williamson,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  George's,  Canterbury,  and  one  Fellowab^ 
'each  by  John  Elton  alitit  Baker,  WiUtflm  Porter,  Ed- 
ward Darbie,  WiUiam  Clyfton,  Briaa  Higden,  aad 
Mrs.  Joyce  Frankland.  Lectureihipi,  of  Humanity, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Lafin,  and  Mathematics.  Buildup 
daleti  Library  in  1663,  Chapel  in  1656.  Ettimated 
nevenue3,ia^535.  USl.9s.^.;  in  1S99,  300J,  Pre- 
sent Societjj,  a  Principal,  twenty  Fellova,  thirty-two 
Scholars,  and  flftera  Exhibitioners,  futtor,  the  Bh 
riiop  of  Lincoln.     EtKment  men,  Biahopa  Wollon,  and 
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SUlcB  Snaitli i  tile  tanaetm  >ble  ropporter  of  the  re- 
formed religioa  ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  translaton  of 
the  Kble  )  Laurence  Nowell,  antiquary)  Fox,  the 
Bisrtyrologist ;  Sir  Henry  Savile  j  6arn»b)F  8*rnoi, 
poet ;  Brerewood,  m&tbematkiaa,  and  the  first  Gre^ 
sham  Professor  of  Astronomy;.  Sir  John  Spelmanj 
llumphrey  Lluyd,  Welsh  hiBtpriaa  i  SatnpsoD  Erdee- 
wicke,  the  Staffordshire  antiqunry  j  |tobert  Burton, 
author  of  the  "Aaotomy  of  Melancholy;"  his  bro- 
ther, William  Burton,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Leices- 
tershire J  Sir  William  Petty,  of  liiiancia.1  celebrity ; 
EliasAshmole;  John  Prince,  author  of  the  Worthies  of 
Devon)  Dr.  William  Assheton,  the  benevolent  pro- 
jector of  »  Bcheme  for  maintaining  the  widows  of 
clergyisea  ;  Thomas  Beconiall,  a-  successful  defender 
ot  Revelation ;  Thomas  Church,  on  whom  the  Uni- 
versity cqdferred  the  degree  erf  D.D.  by  diploma,  for 
his  answer  to  Boliogbroke  ;  the  Rev.  Jpfaq  WatoOB, 
the  historian  of  Halifax. 

CHRIST  CHURCH.— AeveBues  in  IfiSS,  SOOOI. 
Preient  Society,  independently  of  the  Bishop  and  bis 
ArchdeacoD,  a  Dean,  eight  Canpns,  three  Public 
Pro&asors,  viz,  of  Divinityj  Hebrew,  And  Greek,  one 
.huodred  and  one  Students,  eight  Chafriains,  and  a 
•suitabfe  Chair.  .Aea<J«r«,  hi  ^Jutoric  and  Greek,  n* 
tUor,  the  Kij^.  Emui^t  men,  Kshop  Fell ;  I>r.  Al- 
drich  1  Bishop  Atterhury  ;  Archbisbops  Boulter,  Synge, 
and  Wake ;  Bishop  Gastrell ;  Leonard  Hutten,  apti- 
qupry  and  historian  of  the  College  ;  Lord  Lyttleton  ; 
William  Karl  of  Alanageldi  Pavid  Murray,  second 
Earl  of  Mansfield)  Ris^ard  H.Hckluyt;  Richard  Ca- 
rew,  the  historian  of  Cornwall;  Camden,  who  was, 
howler,  previouslyof  bot^^lVUg^^'^uand  Peo^oke; 
'  C«Bauban ;  Adan)  .  Utljbeton,  Latin  lexicographer ; 
William  Penq,  wht) ,  w^s  «pjr^ll^  for  aoaa  irr^^lar- 
itiea;  Lodie-}  Dr,  Freiwi;  :Eiuat|u».  Bu^gell ;  Lord 
.  BoUngbrake }  the  phikMiop^  Pewgwlivs;  Charles 
BoyU^  Bfwl  of  Orn^j   Browne  Willis  j  Dr.  Wm, 
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Dnke,  the  tustoriaa  of  Yorii ;  I^.  Burton,  the  bit- 
toriftn  of  Yarkiihire  ;  and,  among  others,  the  following 
poets;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ^  Ben  Joneon  ^  Robert 
Oomfliul  i  Barton  Hblyday  ;  Wm.  CaFtwright,  also  a 
fomous  prescher ;  Robert  Randolph ;  Otway  -,  An- 
thony AIsop ;  Snmuel  Wesley  j  John  Philips  ;  Ed- 
mund Smith  ;  Gilbert  West]  Bonnell  Thornton;  and 
George  Colman. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.— ^rfdiiiunaj  Denefatlions.  Hugh 
C^dhum,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  contributed  6000  ma^a 
towards  the  buildings  r  of  the  College,  and  several 
estates  towards  the  endowment  of  it ;  Arthur  Far- 
sons,  M.  B.  gave  3000{.  For  the  purcfiase  of  advnw- 
apria.  Lectwrtthijn  of  Greek  and  Latiu.  Vattie  of  tke 
Ettdowment,  in  1534i  38St.  6*,  9d.  in  1599,  50Oi.  Pre- 
-s»il  Soeie^,  a  President,  twenty  Fellows,  two  Chap- 
lains, twenty  Scholarsj  four  Exhibitioners,  ykilor,  the 
Kshop  of' Winchester.  Einmenl  men,  Bishop  Jewell,  first 
of  Merton ;  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  the  oriental  traveller; 
John  Shepreve,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet ;  Redmayne,  a 
noted  scholar,  and  one  of  the  compilers  of  our  admirable 
Liturgy;  Richard  Edwards,  pbet;  Miles  Windsor, 
and  Brian  Twyne,  antiquaries ;  Hooker;  the  "  evef- 
"  memorable"  Hales ;  Dr.  Richard  Fiddes,  biogrs- 
■jAer  of  Wolsey  ;  Dean  Milles  ;  Sir  Ashton  Lever ; 
and  Thomas  Day,  Eeq.  well  knovraby  his  peculiar  no- 
tions with  respect  to  educationj  and  as  an  advocate  for 
parliamentary  reform. 

'EX&TER.—AdditioHal  BmefactieM.  Sir  William 
Fetre  founded  eight  FellowshipB,  Charles  L  one,  for 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  Mrs.  Shiers  two.  SuiMmg 
datei.  Quadrangle  at  various  times  between  tS!>7  and 
'  1709')  Hall,  afW  tGlS;  Chapel  begun  to  be  rebuilt 
1682-3;  Library,  177*-  Leeturei,  in  Divinity,  and 
-Oriental  Ldn^ages'.  Reeenwt,  in  15U,  9\l.  in  1592,  - 
300J.  Promt  Sodetg,  a  Heetor,  twenty-five  Fdiows, 
one  Scholar,  who  ia'  Bibte  Clerk,  and  t^  Fshibition- 
en.      yisitoTj   the  Bifhbp  of  Exeter.    Eminat  ment 
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Kshop  Frideaux ;  Joha  de  Trevita ;  the  poets  Bromw 
and  fJByman  ;  Dr.  Arthur  Duck,  tivilian  ;  Sir  .Simon 
Baskerville,  a  learned  and  diaintereBteil  phyiician  t 
Thomas  Brancker,  tnathematicien  ;  Joseph  Glanville, 
assertor  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  Sic. ;  Lord 
Shafteebury ;  Dr.  Gideon  Harvey ;  Acstis,  the  herald ; 
Dr.  Walker,  hiatorian  of  the  It^al  clei^  ;  Maundrell 
the  traveller  ;  Dr.  fiorlase  ^  Upton,  the  Shakeapeariaa 
commentator ;  Richard  Izaacke,  antiquary  j  the 
learned  critic,  Toup  ;  Tindal,  the  historiaii ;  Richard 
Hole,  poet ;  Dr.  Kennicott. 

HERITFORD— CAopel  coruecraled  in  1716.  The 
College,  in  IS16,  had  only  a  Vice-Principal  and  one 
Student.  Fuitor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyenity. 
Eminenl  men,  while  Hart  Hall,  Nicholns  Brigha'm,  and 
Lord  Buckburst,  poets ;  the  learned  Selden,  andSu 
Richard  Baker,  the  celebrated  chronicler.  SiDce  the 
Hall  was  made  a  College,  Archbishop  Newcome  ;  Ed- 
ward Lye,  antiquary,  and  Saxon  lexicographer ;  Tho- 
mas Hutchinson,  eiiitor  of  Xenophon  ;  and  the  late 
noted  statesman,  Charles  James  Fax. 
-  J£SUS.T—.^(J(fif tonal  BtRefattiont.  With  the  estates 
)«ft  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins ;  three  Fellowships  and 
two  Scholarships  were  founded ;  King  Charles  1. 
founded  a  Fdlowebip  for  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Other 
benefactors  very  numerous.  A  logicieolwe.  £wiUtnjr 
data.  The  first  qnadrangle  Was  completed  in  1035, 
the  eastern  front  of  whicA  was  rebuilt  in  1756.  Se- 
cond quadrangle  completed  In  1S76>  Hall  built  about 
1617;  Chapel,  1681.  Pratmt  Sctieti/,  a  Principal; 
nineteen  Fellows,  eighteen  Sebol^rs,  and  a  considtN 
able  number  of  Ex bi bit i oners.  '  Fmtor,  the  £arl  of 
Pemhroke.  £tRin«»f  men.  Bishops  John  Rider,  Latin 
lexicographer,  WiQism  Lloyd,  and  John  Wynne  ;  John 
Davita,  lesioographer  and  antiquary;  Rees  .Frichard, 
very  popular,  as  a  po«t,  with  hii  countrymen  of  Wales ; 
James  Howell,  miicellansous  writer ;  Edward  Lloyd, 
antiquary,  botanist,  and  keeper  of  the  Miuean  Ash- 
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f  Dr.-  Wm.  Worthiagton,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Owen,  thetdogicftl  writerH}  Dr.  James  B»niliael,  first 
3ainpton  Lecturer. 

LINCOLN.— u^<f(Wion«J  Benefacliom.  Edward  Der- 
hj,  M.  A.  founded  three  ScholarsbipSfMrs.  Joan  Trapps 
four,  and  Mn.  Joyce  FronkUnd  one  Scholarehip  ; 
Lord  Crewe,  Biihop  of  DurliAm,  besides  other  bene- 
IhctunM,  founded  twelve  Exbibitiona  of  20J.  ttacb. 
Mmldmg  Mm,  the  old  quadrangle  was  begun  soon  af- 
ter the  Founder's  death  -,  the  smaller  court  about 
16iS;  Hall,  1436;  Chapel  coosecrated  in  1631; 
rooms  in  tbe  grove  built  in  1769.  Reeenuet,  in  1&35, 
1011.  St.  lOd.  i  in  1592,  ISOl.  Praent  Soeiely,  a  Rec- 
tor, twelve  Fellows,  a  Bible  Clerk,  eigtit  Scbolan, 
Bad  thirteen  Eahibitioners.  Fuitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Liocoln.  Ewtiiunt  men,  Dn  Ktlbye,  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible ;  Dr.  Kdward  Wetenha]!,  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  a  pious  wriler ;  tbe  celebrated  cssniat  Dr. 
Itobert  Sauoderaon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Robert  Flem- 
n^i^,  a  relation  of  the  Founder,  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
author  of  an  elegant  Latin  poem,  entitled  "  Lucubra- 
'"  tiDBesTibarlinge."  and  of  aMS.  Greek  and  Latin  Dio- 
iionary,  now  lost ;  Bicbard  Brett,  a  celebrated  oiin^ 
tal  scholar,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Seiip- 
"tutca ;  Aithur  Hopton,  matbonatkian  ;  Sir  WiHiaiB 
Davenant,  paet<i  J>r.  ilieha«d  Grey;  James  Hervey, 
aodwr  of  MeditatioBii  Theron  and  Aspasio,  &c. ; 
J«hn  Wesley  ;  Dr.  Jvba  £ibtbprpt,  botanist. 

MAGDALEN.— .<«MlMiial  Bat^actum$.  Anoag 
InaRT  bihers,  several  very  contiderakde  ones  totlie 
BEW  bwldisga.  Dattt  of  buUdimga ;  the  l&nge  ^oa- 
drangle,  except  the  south  doisler,  vrasoosafdetad  io 
.  the  Founder's  life-tnae ;  Tower  Sniped  in  1408; 
Ch^dain's  Court  soon  after  ;  Uieroglypbics  added  in 
lbO»i  rooms  east  of  1^  hdl  in  1G3&;  New  build- 
ings fotlDded  in  1733.  Reotatm,iBlbSS,ia76L6*.i4. 
.  yearly.  PraaU  SceiM^,  a  President,  forty  Fellows, 
thirty  Demies,  a  Divinity  Lecturer,  a  Schoolmaeter 
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qbd  Tfiher,  fMt  Oia^Mfis,  ei^t  Cierks;  a«d  tixtet* 
CluttiMnv.  finior.  the  Bishop  of  Wiacheatet.  £mi< 
noM  m«ft  It  is  tt.  nnoark,  aayi.Mr,  ebshn^fs  of  Fudter, 
that  then  i»  Scarcely  a  BUbopric  in  En^and  to  whtdi 
tiaa  College  Ikas  net  oBurded  M  tfaeteaft,  (mi«  pr«Ute, 
"  dmibliog  her  filea  in  some  places."  Among  the  emi- 
wtntichohirg  of  other  ranlu^  not  fomterly  raeotlosed, 
ve  Sfti  XtetiB  Ccdet,  Lily-  the  grammBriiin  i  LAy  tim 
j^oct )  Dr.  Uamnond  ;  Db.  Veter  Heylib ;  George 
Withes  {Sir  Robert  HowMfl;  Dr.  Home  j  Addiion  ; 
Dr.  SwiiereMU;    ColtiDaj  YaM«tj  the  poet  Hotd»- 

M&B.IOti.—JMHoniABatefaclidtt,  H«ary  Jftckson, 
S£  A.  foraudy  of  tUs  C^eg^  and  afteimuds  Minor 
GaaoB  of  Stint  Pntfs,  fbuuded  in  17S3,  four  Scho-« 
lorahipe.  Revenuet  in  1593,  400J.  Preieni  Soei^y,  & 
Wa^dmtr  tnenty-fHur  Fellows,  fourteen  Poet-maBten, 
£ane  Schvlara,  two  Cha|;4awB,  and  two  Cln-kfl.  Viaitor,- 
the  AitAbubvp  of  Canterbwry.  Eminent  tsen,  Arcb- 
biabop  Bradwardine,  a  celebrated  diTine  and  mathe* 
iB»fk^,  fKoous  by  his  work  "  De  tnnsa  Da,"  in 
i^efutation  of  PetagiaDtsm ;  Bishop  Jewell;  John 
Dnns  Scotns;  WiUiaia  Occam  j  WickUffie,  prcviotwly 
df  Queen's;  Somnel  Clarke,  the  orieittaliflt;  Hugii 
Creuyj  Dr.  Edmund  DickinstHi,  phyucian  and  f^i- 
kaopher ;  Anthony  a  Wood ;  ^  Kehard  Steele ; 
Thomas  Tyrfrhitt,  the  editor  of  Chaucer. 

NEW  COLLEGE.~^cUitioMl  BmefMliBna.  Bt.' 
abofw  John  de  Buckingham,  TlMimaa  fiedtington, 
Thomas,  Jane,  and  Bohert  Shireboume,  with  King 
Henry  VI.  and  Archbishop  Warbam,  and  many  ethers,- 
coatribtlted  landed  property.  £uiMing  datu.  Thr 
^nadraogles  and  tower  were  built  by  the  Founder,  . 
except  the  third  story  of  the  principal  qvadranglc, 
wUeb  wa«  added  aboat  the  end  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury t  the  first  stone  of  the  garden  court  was  laid  In . 
10B3  and  the  court  was  iiniahed  in  1^4.  Ghapet 
renewed  in  17ti9.    Monumente  repaired  and  ioscrip- 
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tlona  restored  in  180S.  ficrenua,  in  1034,  8871.;  in 
IbOi,  lOOOl.  Pretent  Society,  a  Warden,  seventy  Fel- 
lowi,  ten  Chaplains,  three  Clerks,  a  Sexton,  and  mx- 
teen  Choristera.  VititoT,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Eminent  men,  Archbiihop  Chichele ;  Biahopa  Tltomu 
Beckin^n  of  Bath  and  Welts,  and  John  Ruasel  of 
Lincoln ;  Archbishop  Warhojn  ;  George  Coryat,  Latta 
poet  and  top<^T^heri  Bishop  Keen;  Bishop  Lowth; 
Orocyn,  Turberville,  and  Christopher  Johnson,  poet*  ^ 
John  Bond,  classical  conunentator ;  Herbert,  Btui  of 
Pembroke;  Sir  Henry  WoUon;  Thomaa  Lydiat; 
3>r.  Bruno  Ryves,  writer  of  the  first  Newspaper  pnl>> 
llshed  in  Englandj-  the  poeta  SomerviUe  and  Pitt; 
tile  Reverend  Joseph  Spence;  Dr.  WilKaai  Smith, 
translator  of  Thucydides ;  Dr.  Robert  Holmes,  the 
late  learned  collator  of  the  Septuagint. 

ORIEL.— Additional  Aene/aettmu.  Fonr  Fdloimlups 
were  fbunded  by  John  Frank,  Master  of  (he  RoUs 
temp.  Henry  VI. ;  one  by  John  Carpenter,  Bishop  of 
Worcester ;  one  by  W.  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and 
two  by  Richard  Dudley,  Cbanceltor  of  Sarum.  Btiiid- 
ing  data.  Quadrangle  rebuilt  ~  between  1620  and 
1637 ;  Library  begun  in  178S  j  Chapel  fiDiehed  in 
'  1042.  fieoemiti  io  1535,  1S3^  8s.  Gd.  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  9001.  Society  as  eetablished  in-  1330  by 
De  Brom's  statutes,  a  Provost,  and  ten  Fellows  or 
Scholars.  Present  Society,  a  Provoit,  eighteen  Fellows, 
and  thirteen  Exhibitioners.  Fisitor,  the  Lord  Cbtui- 
cellor.  Eminent  men.  Archbishop  Arandel;  Bisbop 
Butler,  BO  celebrated  as  the  author  of  "  the  Analogy 
"  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the  Conttitu~ 
"  tion  of  Nature,"  and  who,  daring  his  continuance 
in  the  see  of  Bristol,  expended  the  whole  revenue  ot 
the  Bishopric  in  repairing  the  CAthedrol;  Robert 
Langlande,  author  of  the  visions  of  I^erce  nowsaan  ; 
Alratander  Barclay,  author  of  "  Navis  Stultifera  v'* 
Sir  Walter  Rttleigh;  Frynne  ^  Richard  Braithwaite,  the 
poet ;  Lord  Chief  J^mtice  Holt  j  Dr.  Joseph  W^toa. 
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-  VBMSBOKE.—JtUitwnal  Beu^actions.  Cbarla  I, 
endowed  ■  Fellowship  for  Jersey  and  Guernsey}  Sir 
John  Benaett,  sfterwardB  Lord  Oasubtone,  two  FeU 
lowshipa  and  two  Scholarabipi ;  and  Sir  John  Philips, 
Bart,  one  Fellowship  and  one  Scholarship.  Building 
data.  Quad racgle  completed  in  the  year  1694;  Li- 
Igrary  remoTed  from  St,  Al date's  1709)  Chapel  con- 
Mcreted  1739<  Present  Society,  a  Master,  fourteen 
Fellows,  thirty  Scholars  and  Bshibitioners.  ritifor,  the 
Clisncetlcx  ot  the  University.  Eminent  men,  while 
Broadgates  Hall,  Degory  Wheare,  first  Camdeaian 
BrofesBor;  after  the  College  wu. founded,  Dr.AdauM, 
Master,  the  friend  of  Johnson  ;  Archbishop  Moore  j 
Sir  Tbomaa  Browne,  author  of  tbe  "  Religio  Medici," 
&C.;  Carew,  Earl  of  Totnesa,  historian  of  the  Iriah 
Wars ;  David  Baker,  Roman  Catholic  eccleeiasticcl 
Irietorian;  Pym;  Judge  Blackstone;  Morant,  the 
faiatortan  of  Essex ;  George  Whitfield,  founder  of  the 
■ect  of  Calvinisti^  Methodists ;  the  poets  Southern, 
Shenstone,  and  Graves ;  Mr.  Huwkins,  poetry  pro< 
fesBOr;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  been  already  men* 
tioned. 

QUEEN'S.— ^.Uitimuil  Bexefactiont.  Six  Exhibi- 
tions, of  4&i.  per  annum,  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Wilts;  five  of  the  same  valoe  for  certain  Sdiools  ia 
Yorkshire,  .Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland ;  also  se- 
veral of  less  value.  Bmltiitig  dates.  The  whole  Col- 
lege is  modem,  the  south  quadrangle  having  been 
b^iun  in  17L0  and  finished  in  1769.  The  Libnry 
was  completed  'ml694;  the  Chnpel  in  Ifl'd.  iRcMRnes 
in  1535,  SQSt.  in  I59i,^60l.  Present  Society,  a  Pro- 
TOSt,  sixteen  Fellows,  two  Chaplains,  eight  Taber- 
dars,  sixteen  Scholars,  two  Clerks,  and  forty  Exhibi- 
tioners, besides  the  eight  Pellows,  four  Scholars,  and 
four  Exhibitioners  on  the  Michel  foundation,  fisilor, 
the  Arrhbiabop  of  York.  Eminent  men,  Cardinal 
Beaufort ;  Bishop  Compton ;  Dr.  William  Nicholson, 
author  of  the  "  Historical  Library ;"  Bishop  Gibson ; 
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Biahop  Tinnsr,  the  sntfaor  of  tbeNotkta ;  King^  Henry 
v.;  BeAud  fSlpln  the  >apmt)e,  u  he  «vm  tenned, 
oF  the  tfortta ;  Burton,  the  tioiBTiienlator  on  Antoni* 
DUB }  Dr.  Holyoske,  I>Miii  kaiko^ptier ;  Sir  itAn 
Davis,  poet  and  judge  ;  Wyoberley ;  6r.  John  Mill, 
cdit«-4>ft1ieGreakT«StBin«)t;  Or.  SUhnDndflfJk?; 
Addison;  'JTickell;  Rev.  J^emiah  Seed ;  Dr.  Shaw, 
tbe  traweUer;  CuUins;  Edwatd  Rowe  SIbrea, -uti- 
(|UU7i  Dr.  Riehard  Boni. 

SAINT  JOaS^^MMtimtal  Bm^atioM.  Andt- 
faiAop  Xoud  bequMtttad  -SOQI.  for  the  better  epdow- 
BUDt  of  -the  t^Uotnh^M  -uaA  6ebohu^ps ;  Arch- 
bifh(^  iluxon  kft.  70001.  for  the  saione  purpdse ;  To- 
buuRuMBt,  ¥eomaBo'f  the  R(dies.u>€haileell.  Itft 
money  with  a  simtbr  «ieW)andfbT  a  Isettne^'awla 
qteeeb  JB  the  Hall  oa  the  SOtli  of  Ja&nary,  sa  omk» 
oa  the  «9Ch  of  May,  iu:. )  &t  Wa.  FAddy  left  %80(M. 
for  an  Organist  and  Cbotr,  and  for  Other  pm^oscs. 
BaUdvigdatei.-KMiii(ieot&nHfJtaiima^t,lt&t;  ii- 
brary,  IBM;  inner  quadnnglebc^win  l(m,^udied 
is  '1635,  at  tbe  sole  nxpence  of  ^>^bisbop  iMvi ; 
smaller  Cfaapel  built  in  1663  ;  interior  repairs  ^tte 
Chapel  completed  in  167S.  Jtewiuei,  in  159S,  4001. 
PraMM  Society,  a  Freudent,  fifty  E^ows,  two  Chap- 
luaa,  «n  Orgoniet,  five  Sieging  Men,  six  Choristers, 
and  two  Sextans.  Fmtor,  the  Blsht^  of  Winchester. 
Eminmt  men,  Arcfabiehopa  Litud,  Juxon,  and  Kr  Wil- 
liam Dawes  ;  Campkui,  a  oelebrated  Jeeoit ;  Dr.  Caae, 
Acistoteliim  commentator ;  Henry  Bri^s,  the  mathe- 
matician ;  Chief  Justice  Sir  James  Whitelocke;  Shir- 
ley the  dramatist  i  the  poet  Gaylod ;  Sir  Babtrnde 
Tniitdlocke,  auther  of  Memorialsof  Englirii  Ajblr«i 
Dr.  Geoi^  Hickes,  sfterwatds  of  Lincoln,  the  leamed 
nonconforinist  dirine,  author  of  the  Thesaurus  ;  WU- 
liam  Lowth,  father  of  the  Siahop  ;  Dr.  William  Sher- 
rard,  botanist ;  Dr.  Ducarel ;  Peter  Whalley  ;  SamOel 
Bishop,  poet,  late  master  of  Mcnsbnnt  Taylors" Schot^ ; 
Dean  Tucker. 
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TMNITF.— jftftflltorial  Bftte/aciumt.  Pour  Exhi- 
biliMb  BtiVe  bteii  founded  by  Richard  Blount  and 
IFi^eritfk  Tyln^y,  Esqrs.  the  ReV.  Thomas  Unfou, 
and  Archdeacon  Kil^ardCobden,  respectively.  Seve- 
rtuEf,  ID  1593,  iOOl:  Pretent  Society,  a  PimideDt, 
twelve  FcHoiVs,  and  trfclve  Soholart.  FMlor,  the 
Biahot)  of  Wiabhester.  KmiHaitmen,  ChilUngworth  ; 
Gellibrand;  them&thematitliaiij  Aubrey ;  Arthur  Wil- 
son, biographer  df  James  I,;  Sir  Johh  Deiiham;  Sit! 
James  Harringtoit,  atltHdr  6f  the  Oceana;  D*.  Der- 
ham^  author  of  Phyaicb-Thertlogy  ;  Dr.  Daniel  Whit- 
by ;  Sif  Edwartl  Byaehe,  a  learned  writer  on  heraldry ; 
liord  North.  Thb  poets  Lodge,  Settle,  Gianville, 
Manning',  Merrick,  aUd  Headley  ;  Thomas  Allen,  ma- 
thematician; Smart  Lethieullier,  Kaq.  and  Prancis 
'Wise,  antiquaries ;  Thomas  WartOn, 

UNIVERSITY.— /*(fdi(J07ifli  Benefactions.  Henry 
IV.  fbuhd«d  thrte  Fellowships  at  the  request  of  Skir- 
Ikw,  Bishopof  Durham ;  theEarloF  Nortfaimiberland, 
in  1443,  three  more ;  and  Sir  Simon  Bennet,  other 
four.  Revemies,  in  1692,  1001.  Present  Society',  a 
filfoster,  twelve  Fdlotts,  st^venteen  Scholar^  and  Ex- 
Uibltioncrs.  nsitor,  the  King,  Eminent  men.  Arch- 
bishop Potter  ;  Richard  Stanyhurst,  poet  and  critic ; 
LoHl  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  ;  Gerard  Langinide,  dra- 
matic hiogr^her  ;  Dr.  Jolin  Hudson,  the  teamed  Bod-  ' 
letan  librarian  ;  Rev,  Wm.  Smith,  historian  of  the 
College  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Bingham,  author  of  Origines 
£cclesiHSticae }  Carte  the  historian;  Jago  the  poet; 
Sir  Aohert  Chambers ;  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

WADHAM.— ^dditionai  Benefactions.  FoTir  Exhi- 
bitions for  tlie  study  of  Hebrew,  and  six  for  the  stady 
of  Greek,  were  founded  by  Dr.  Hoily.  Present  So- 
cietg,  a  Warden,  fifteen  Fellows,  fifteen  Scholars,  two 
Chaplains,  and  two  Clerks.  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  Eminent  men,  Bnhop  Wilkins  {  Bi- 
shop Sprat;  T.  Creech,  editor  of  Lucretius i  William 
Walsh,  the  poet ;  Dr.  Jos.  Trapp,  translator  of  Virgil  j 
Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the-Sp«iker  Onslow;  Seorge 
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Costardj  a  learned  Ibigabt  and  t»iiinientator  i  James 
Harrta«f  Salisbury,  author  of  "  Hennes,"  &c. ;  Floyer 
Sydenham;  Dr.EeRnicott,  the  learned  collator^  John 
Kichard»oa,  c^ompiler  of  the  Persic  Dictionary. 

WORCESTER.— ^(UiJionat  Bensfactioni.  Dr.  Jns. 
Fynney  made  provision  by  will  for  two  Fellowships 
and  two  Scholarships  ;  and  Sarah  Eaton  fur  seven  FeU 
lowsbips  and  five  Scholarships.  Original  Foundaliat, 
!>y  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  for  a  Provost,  sixFellowa,  and 
Biic  Scholars.  Present  Societg,  a  Provost,  twenty-one 
Fellows,  sixteen  Scholars,  and  three  Exhibitioners. 
yinton,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Worcester,  and 
the  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University,  fminenl  tna, 
(while  Ciloucester  Hall)  Thomas  Coryate,  the  cele- 
brated and  eccentric  traveller  i  Thomas  Allen,  the  ma- 
thematician ;  Richard  Lovelace,  of  loyal  and  poetic 
memory ;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

ALBAN  HALL. — Eminent  irien.  Hooper,  the  mar- 
tyred Bishop  of  Gloucester^  Massinger;  Lenthall, 
Speaker  nf  die  long  Parliament. 

EDMUND  HALL.— Bmineni  men.  Dr.  White 
Sennet,  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  Sir  William  Jones 
and  David  Jenkins,  Eng'lish  Judges;  the  Poet  Old* 
liam;  Sir  Richard  Blackmore;  Edward  Chamber- 
laine,  author  of  "  Angliie  Notitia;"  Humphrey 
Wanley ;  Thomas  Hearne. 

ST.  MARY  HALL.— Eminent  tnen.  Sir  Thomas 
More;  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  George  Sandys,  and 
Fulwell,  poets;  Hariot,  the  mathemadcian. 

NEW  INN  HALL.— Rev,  Dr.  Scott,  author  (rf 
"  the  Christian  Life." 

ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN  HALU— Eminent  men. 
The  poets  Warner  and  Daniel ;  Sir  Henry  Vane;  Sir 
Julius Cfesar, civilian ;  Lord  Clarendon*,  JuhnTombes, 
styled  by  Wood  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Anabaptists ; 
Sir  Matthew  Halej  Dr.  Thomas  Godwin,  author  of 
"  Moses  and  Aaron,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Riles  of 
"  the  Hebrews,"  &c.  Edward  Phillips,  poeUcal  bio- 
grapheri  Dr.  Robert  Plot;  Dr.  William  Nichols,  m- 
thor   of  a  Commentar)-  on  the  Book  of  Common 
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Prayer,   &c.      VwUot  nf  all  the  Batlty  the  Chancel- 
lor of  ihe  University. 

N.  B.  The  totsl  nniBber  of  Fellowi,  Scholan,  &c.  maiotuiied  bjp 
tbe  nvenaei  of  the  differeDt  collt^ate  eatabliilinieatt  ii  about  1100; 
mud  the  total  number  of  penous  ruteied  an'  the  UniTcnity  baoki  wj 
u  lonatilj  meDtioDcd,  about.  3000. 


LIST  OF  BUSTS  AT  ALL  SOULS. 

I .  Sii  Anthon;  Shirley,  Knight,  A.  B.  Coont  of  the  Empire,  Hid' 

AmbiBBadot  ttom  Schach  Abhu,  Emperor  of  Penii,  to  Uw 
CbrittUn  Vnaca,  in  the  reipi  of  Jamei  J.  admitted  Fellow 
isaa. 

3.  Sir  William  Petre,  Knight:  LL.  D.  Secretarj  of  State  to  Hearjr 
VIII.  and  Ednid  VI.  and  Privy  CouOKllor  to  Qaeea  Mary 
and  Queen  Eliiabeth,  I5S3: 

3.  George  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Secretary  of  Wu,  and  ifterwRrdi,  in  the 

rci^  of  Queen  Addc,  one  of  the  Lord)  of  the  Admiraltji 
Secretary  to  Prince  George  ol  Deomaik,  and  in  five  Parliaments 
Bnrgen  for  the  Unirenity,  ISBO. 

4.  Sir  Daniel  Dunn,  Kaistit,  LL.  D.  Dean  of  the  Archei,  knd  one 

of  the  fint  Burseiaei.  in  ParliameDt  for  the  University,  1 567. 

5.  Heory  Coventry,  Esq.  LL.  B.  Ambassador  at  Parii,  and  Secretary 

of  Stale  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  1684. 
S.Sii  Bobert  Weiton,   Kuight,  LL.  D.  Dean  of  the  Archei,  Uid 

Lord  OiBiKeUor  of  Ireland,  1536. 
},  Sir  William  Trntnbnll,  Knight,  LL.  D.  Ambassador  ta  the  Freneh 

and  Torkish  Coiula,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Secretary  ot 

State  to  King  William  III.  Ud  Burgeu  for  the  University, 

lfl67. 

8.  Charles  Talbot,  LL.  D.  Baron  of  Henaol,  and  Lord  High  Chaa- 

.eellor  of  England,  1704. 

9.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knight,  the  famous  Architect,  LL.D. 

and  Saviliui  Professor  of  Astronomy,  1 653. 

10.  Bichard  Steward,  LL.  D.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Ih'ovost  of  Eton, 

Clerk  ot  the  Closet  to  Charles  I.  and  Commissioner  for  Ec- 
desiasticad  Affairs  at  the  Treaty  of  Uibridge,  1613. 

II.  Thomas  Tanner,  D.D.Biihop  of  St.  Asaph,  1696. 

It.  Jaoiei  CoidweU,  LL.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  Edwwd  IV.  1441. 

13.  Gilbert  SbeUon,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Cmterbory,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  1678. 

11.  Brian  Dupps,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Wincfaeiter,  Pi««ptor  to  ChariEs 

II.  wbrn  Prince  of  Walts,  and  Lord  AlnoMr,  I6I>. 
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IS.  DBridP«I«,LL.D..l)cKi  oTtte  ArttM«,M»dKdiop  (tf  Pctco 

18.  Jeremy  l^^r,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Down  uid  Cvnoor,  ICSS. 
17.  JohnNotrii,  A.  M,  R«ctor  of  BcuertoD,  WilU,  16B0. 
IB.  TtiomM  SjdvniMmi  H.  P.  i6ia. 

19.  Tbomu  Linacre,  U.  D.  rounder  of  ttic  CoO/tgt  of  PhjiidMU, 

30,  Sir  Clement  Edmonda,  Knight,  A.  M.  Secretmiy  of  the  Conaeil 
in. the  reign  of  Juoet  t.  and  Burgei)  fbi  the  Univertity,  I590> 

SI.  Sir  Wiltiun  Bjrdr,  Knight,  LL.  D.  Deui  of  the  Arcb«,  utd 
Burgeu  far  the  UniTenitr,  1678. 

tS.  Sir  NMbniel  Lloyd,  Knight,  LL.D.  Judge-AdTocate,  ud 
Muter  of  Trinity  H>ll  in  Ctunhridge,  1689. 

S3.  Eohert  Horeoden,  D.  D.  Warden  of  All  Sooli,  1S65.  - 

34.  Sir  John  Muou,  Knight,  M.  B.  Privy  Coootellor  U)  Tiairj 
VIII.  EdH^rd  VI.  Queen  Mary,  Hnd  Qneen  Elinlbetb,  wod  tilC 
fint^r-Chucdlor  of  the  Uoiraaitjr  of  Oifbid,  ua}. 

No.  m.  j 

LIST  OF  FAIHTIiNGS  IV  CMXI^T  GHUS«U  WH-h,  , 

Over  tht  Ufgh  Taiic 

EllU,  Biibopof  Kildare.  Coitet,  Butaop  of  N«FWiifa. 

HE;^7lT  VIII.  ■  fiiU  len^ 

BUST  of  GEORGE  III. 

II,  I  Hodcx, 
Bp,  of  I  %.  of 
Oma.    I  Wintoo. 


Oh  tAt  South  Side,  beginning  al  Sir  Q.  Dolben,  B»rt. 

(Ac  Hpjia-  End.  King,  Bp.  of  Chichctttt. 

fatter,  Abp.  of  Canterbuij.  Morton,  Bp.  of  Meath- 
Moore,  .4bp.  of  Canterhurr.  ^^  ,j^  Chim^. 

Trevor,  Bp.  of  Durham.  .  -  ^^  ^f  reone  II 

B«ringt^,Bp  of  Durhjn..  j^  ]  of  Gloo«rt«. 

w^r"'  =.''" ."/  .   n '?.  r  Wake,  Abp"  of  Canterbury. 

Jch'ch     '  Brte,Bp.o*W«er^r^ 
Dr.  Bwby,  hUitw  qf  Vatnin-  ^  ITiifdimi. 

i>teTSchDal.  Mar)ibfiD,  A^p.  of  Tor^ 

Mr.  Locke.  ■  Ba^ot,  Bp.  of  St.  Atipb. 
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(htr  tine.    Ugami»g   at    the  Cox,  Abp.  of  Cuhd. 

ioarr  End.  danring,  Bp.  of  Paterbonragh, 

Godwin,  Bp.  at  Brth  Mid  Weill.  Edwud,  Ewl  of  Oifcri. 

HowMHi,  ^.  of  Dntkani.  Sir  J.  Uolben,  Pnb.  ofbntlim. 

HetOQ,  Bp.  of  EIt.  a.  Aliop,  S.  D. 

pMn,  AV  of  Voik.  OutKl,  Bp.  of  Che*te«. 

Wotbling,  Bp.  of  HenfcnL  Sir  F.  BuiMrd,  B>rt. 

SuduMD,  Bp.  of  Lincolo.  J.  Firiooi,  M.  O. 

fti  titt  NtftK  Side,  btgiiuting  T.  BnrtOD,  D.  D. 

at  (lie  ujtptr  End.  Dr.  Sprit,  Archd.  of  ftodwater. 

ComptoD,  Bp.  of  Landon,  BiotaMo,  Bp.  of  Londondcrrj. 

Polbea,  Abp.  of  York,  J-  PeUing,  D.  D. 

Sir  J.Trelawaa;^,  Bp.  ofWintoD.  R-  Pntwin,  M.  D. 

Wood,   Bp.    of    Litchfidd    ud  Opff   (i*«,   i(<ri».Vg-    at   (fa 

CoTsntry.  ^j,p„  Snd. 

Drammond,  Abp.  of  Toik.  Griffith,  Bp.  of  St.  AMph. 

Ovtr  tkt  Chiauuf.  Smith,  Bp.  of  Glonceater. 

A  But  of  George  I.  Junea,  Bp.  of  Durhun. 

BlackboiuD,  Abp.  of  York.  Rarii,  Bp.  of  London, 

Hooper,  Bp.  of  BUh  ud  Weill.  Buicnift,  Bp.  of  Oifoid. 

John  Fidnd,  M.  D.  Mithev,  Al^>  of  Toifc. 

GItben,  Abp.  of  ToA.  Godwin,  Bp.  of  Hereford. 
./*!  tlie  Imtr  End  i^  Ih  Hall. 

.    Tbt  Doke  of  Portland. 

I   Sir  Dndtaj    |  Sir  Henr;    I 

He.         I     CtritoD.  BenoM.  Hon. 

Ld.  Vii.  Earl  of         G.  Grennlle. 

I  Dorcheiter.  |  Arliniton.   | 
WiUiun  Lord  Muniikl. 

I  Sir  John   I    Stone,    (  „„,  ^ 

Rabin-  Agir,  Lord     I  Clemcr, 

■aa.Abp.  Abp.  Aock-    j       Bp. 

Aimagtk.  I  CMbeL        lud.         Fiunai. 


I   CVIAhOQVK   OF    THB    POHFBBT    BTATOBS, 
HARBLBI,  &C.  At  THBT  BTAMP  MDMBBKED  >! 
FBSBENT  BEPOSITOKT. 
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I  A  itatoe  of  i  Oreciu  Lulj,  7  feet  Ugb,  want 
S  A  ditto  of  Aicbimedti,  T  feet  a  high,  want*  ai 
I.L3 
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8  A  £tto  of  a  BoBUD  Emperor,  7.  &ct  hi|b,  wtait  on*  «nii  KBd 
tha  note.    Ptrhapt  ■Wmi. 

4  A  ditto  of  MiiwiT>,  9  hct  high. 

5  A  ditto  of  k  Romin  Empwor,  7   le^  bigh,  wuiti   on*   Mm. 

Perhaju  moderi^ 
e  A  ditto  of   Cicero  in  the  proper  habit,  0   fret  B  inchei  high. 
The  dnperf  nrji  muttrlg.     He  hai   the  Sadaratm  in  Ihi 
■  right,  and  the  ScraU  in  Ike  left  kand.     The  ciararttr  tf  tit 
etainlenuHce  lettlcd  iadi^iutioa,  in  vjhick  he  Ktm  prepsrinff 

7  A  ditto  of  a  Grtci*D  hadj,  7  feet  liigh,  vaoti  unu.     Tit  dra- 
pery  falling  ovr  the  right  leg  is  finely  ftrnduclfd, 

§  A  Column  from  the  Temple  of   Apolla  at  Delphat.  Kith  tb* 
cipiul  Bud  bue,  and  kd  Apollo  pUced  at  tbe  top,  3i  feet  6 
iocbes  high. 
9  A  itmae  of  Snbinii,  B  feet  S  inchei  high. 

10  A  Venui  de  Medicii. 

1 1  A  (quire  RomaQ  Altar,  1  Foot  i  inches  b;  1  foot  S. 
11  Termintis  of  Pan,  6  feet  7  iuchea,  wsata  in  nnn. 

13  A  «t&tae  of  MinerTB,  3  feet  hifh,  wuita  aa  arm  aod  the  uo^. 

14  A  rtrculu  RDman  Altar,  !  feet  4  inchei  bigb. 

I»  A  itatoe  of  a  Woman,  S  feet  bigb,  wants  auss  and  part  of  the 

le  A  Venu  clothed. 

17  A  drcalar  Homan  Altu,  S  feet  4 

18  A  atatae  of  Clio  ailting,  4  feet  6 

and  hand. 

19  A  ciraulai  Roman  Altai,  3  feet  «  tnchei  bigb. 

SO  A  statue  of  a  joung  Dacian,  4  feet  3  incbn  high.     Perlu^ 

Parii.      /(  it  1^ great  anliqvitg. 
91  A  Roman  Altar,  1  f«t  4  inehea  high. 
n  AMatUB  of  AntinoDs,  b  feet  6  inehea  high,  wanta  a  Gilmer  of 

tbe  right  band. 
S3  A  Grecian  Lad;,  4  feel  8  incbe*  high,  wanta  an  arm. 
24  A  atatue  of  Jopiter  and  Leda,  3  feet  10  inchei  high,  wanta  aivu. 
SB  An  antique  Capital,  1  foot  6  by  *  feet,  vranti  a  comer, 
SG  A  circular  Podeital  finet;  ornamented  tritb  beadi  and  featoGBt 

of  frait,  3  feet  by  1  foot  8  diameter. 
«T  A  atatue  of  Bripio  AfHeanus,  or  Demoithnies,  7  'trt*.  hi^ 

The  drapery  in  a  very  bold  ilyle:    it  ii  probebiy  af  nmt 

orator  i  the  right  hand  ieiitf  laid  on  the  trtml  ' 

98  A  ditto  of  a  Woman  cloth«4,  3  feet  8  inches,  wanti  the 
SB  A  Trunk  of  a  Woman,  9  bet  1  ineh  high. 

30  A  Boj  with  bi«  Finf[er  in  hi*  Month,  S  feet  G  higb. 

3 1  A  lUtue  of  Japitcr  aitting,  3  feet  high,  wants  a  baud, 
pi  A  ditto  of  a  WoiuD,  8  iM  *  iachu  high. 
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S8  Tin  TniDk  of  >  Womui,  t  fut  I  inch  ffisb. 

34  CermuicDi'i  Tamb,  7  f«ct  by  1  foot  8. 

SS  Two  Capitkli  nith  Beuta'  Hemda,  1  feet  S  inehei  bigb. 

se  Aa  Egyptiui   Ctmir,   i   feet  S  by  1  foot  S.     Belonging  ft  ■ 

yriat  of  laa  and  Oiirit. 
37  A  Stoae  cured  with  ■  Claw  Kt  tbe  end,  3  feet  7  b;  I  feet  9. 
se  A  stBtae  of  ■  Roman  CoDml,  7  feet  high,  wuiti  one  band,  wat 

the  Bogeri  of  tbe  other. 

39  A  ditto  of  a  WamMi,  4  feet  high,  wuittthe  head. 

40  A  ditto  of  Flora,  8  feet  10  inchu. 

41  A  ditto  of  Herculei,  4  feet  high,  waoti  bandi. 

49  A  ditto  of  Diana,  4  feet  8  incbei  high,  winti  armi. 

43  A  ditto  of  Hymen  leuung  on  hii  Torch,  b  feet  €. 

44  A  ditto  of  Venui  half  naked,  4  feet  high. 

45  A  ciriular  Altar,  9  feet  B  iachei  high. 

46  A  ttatue  of  Meiponene  litting-,  4  feet  b^b.     Fa-hopt  it  is 

Agrippina,  in  Ike  character  of  Mtlpomene. 

47  A  circnlai  Roman  Altar,  4  feet  10  ioche*  bisb. 

48  A  Greciw  Ladj,  4  feet  »  iachei  htgb,  want)  armi. 

49  A  cirenlar  Homan  Altar,  S  feet  8  inchei  high, 
GO  A  itatue  of  Camilla,  G  feet  6  inchea  high. 

Gl  Aditlo  of  a  Grecian  Pbiloiopher,fi  feet  high, want*  tbt  right  (TD. 

69  A  cironlar  Romui  Altar,  9  feet  9  inchea  high. 

53  A  itatoe  of  Cuu>  Mariua,  6  feet  high.     It  hat  b  nolle  eeterilj/.  ' 

M  A  atatne  of  Baechni  naked,  4  feet  9  inchea  high.  A  dilieate 
piett  of  teulptnre.  Tie  AaKd  U  addrd  icitk  nuinh  addrtii  bg 
Guetphi,  by  mham  art  all  the  modem  addUioni, 

ib  A  ciixnlar  Roman  Altar,  9  feet  i  iocbea  high. 

SB  A  Btatue  of  Julia,  e  feet  a  high,  wanta  the  arms. 

ST  A  Roman  Fatbom,  6  fcet  10  inchea  b;  9  fe^ 

68  A  Sphfni,  G  feet  8  inchea  long. 

69  A  ditto,  aomewhat  len. 

60  A  SoctiGee,  9  fiwt  8  b;  9  feet. 

61  A  bauo  relievo  of  a  Dacian'a  SaeriOce,  9  fiiet  b;  9  fM  4. 
«t  Fart  of  a  Sacrifice,  1  foot  8  inchea  b^  1  foot  9. 

43  A  naked  Tma^  of  an  Hermaphrodite. 

04  BaiH  relievo,  1  foot  10  inchea  by  I  foot  S. 

S6  Baiao  reliero  of  a  Shepherd,  9  feet  by  1 1  inchea. 

ee  A  Bacchanalian,  9  feet  a  inches  bj  9  feet. 

67  A  Womao't  Head,  1  foot  6  high,  wants  tbe  DOie. 

es  The  Trunk  of  a  Man,  i  feet  9  incbea. 

69  A  Tnink  of  a  Woman  aitting,  9  feet  7  inchea. 

70  A  connlar  Trunk,  fi  feet  6  inchea  high. 

7 1  A  Tmnk  of  a  Woman  aitting,  9  feet  7  inchea. 

79  A  Boat  of  a  Roman,  1  foot  8  inchea  high,  waata  tbe  Doae. 

73  Tbe  Head  of  a  man,  1  foot  high,  wants  tbe  note. 

74  A  Trunk  of  Venua  naked,  1  fOot  10  jnckei  high. 
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75  Aa  M  Hta'i  Hcti. 

76  A  Miii't  Hud,  10  iatba  Jiifh,  -wuU  the  UMC. 
77 '  Put  of  ■  H«(il  uid  Neck,  1  foot  6  iocbe*  high. 
71  Aa  old  Mia'i  Head. 

79  A  lUtue  of  ■  foung  SU7F,  2  feet  e  incbll  higb. 
BO  A  Diked  Trunk  of  t.  Mia,  3  feet  6  inchea  bigb. 
B  t  Beuta  deioariug  men.     /(  it  the  pedatid  iff  a  lehlt  /  Scyllm 

Mud   ChoTgbdii  urt  rtpretenlid  deveuriiig  marinat,  axtsn 

mtiitudet  are  tstrtntl^  fit**. 
at  A  Trunk  of  *  Wonun,  i  feet  8  inches  high. 
88  Part  of  1  Mmi'i  Foot. 
M  A  naked  Trunk  of  >  Man,  S  feet  E  Indus  bigli. 

85  Part  of  tvro  Maik«,  S  fc«t  S  incbe*  bf  1  foot  9. 

86  A  Lion,  3  feet  1 0  inchei  long. 

ST  An  Alabaiter  Urn,  S  feet  S  iacbea  bigb. 

58  A  Saicopbagui,  5  feet  3  iocbei  by  1  foot  6. 

59  Statue  of  Jndith,  4  feet  6  iocbea  higb. 

90  A'  ditto  of  Herculei  cooking  a  Lion.  Fea  figma  iave  greater 
tpiril.  On  tit  rock  mirauiiiw  letmt  to  hose  bm  IKtJigtir* 
cf  s  WonaKfftrltapi  ^  a  JUiue  liKgiKg  lie  ackitvrmtiil  (• 
far  harp. 

S\  A  Saicophagut  with  Bojri,  4  feet  b;  I  foot  4. 

99  A  Sea  Lion,  S  fact  S  iacbtis  long,  B  feet  *  inchn  high, 

n  1A>8*  ud  K  Bov,  9  feet  long. 

94  A  •kepini;  Cupid,  >  feet  S  iocbea  high.     Tit,  Litard  mtKf  1«  ■ 

daiieijar  lit  aaau  of  the  icuiptcr,  unlet*  alUgtrittU, 

95  A  Sarcophagoi,  3  fact  3  incbea  bjr  1  foot. 

96  A  bauo  relievo  Roman  Repaat,  9  feet  bj  1  foot  7. 

97  A  tniak  of  a  Woman,  9  feat  bigb. 

Sa  Soldien  fighting,  1  foot  11  iocbea  bj  1  fcetS. 

99  Ditto,  3  feet  1 1  t>j  1  foot  8, 

100  A  Trunk  of  a  ^oung  Mao,  1  foot  )1. 

101  The  Triompb  of  Ampbitrjon,  9  feet  1^  S  feet. 
109  A  Trunk  of  a  Woman  littiog,  1  foot  8  inehei  bigb. 

lOS  The  taking  of  Tro]r,  7  &et  b]r  1 1  incbe*.     Tki  figMr*  tMtemttti 

mth  amazing  exprettitx. 
10^  Boy«  embracing,  9  feet  0  incbe*  bj  1  foot  6. 

105  The  Herculean  Gamei,  9  feet  3  iocbei  by  9  feet. 

106  Boyl,  9  feet  by  1  foot. 

lOT  A  Womui  and*  Child  titting  in  a  iqaare  niche,  1  loots  indiet. 

by  1  foot  7. 
lOB  A  Bomaa  Monument  with  three  Boata,  3  tat%  10  inchea  by  ft 

feet  a. 

1 09  Pait  of  a  Komaa  Montuoeot. 

1 10  Ditto. 

111  Boat  of aRoaun  HmJ. 

119  Ditto. 

ti8  A  Boman  Boat. 
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1  IS  A  ditto  ot  Fuiaai. 

lie  Tb>  Buit  of  B  young  Htm. 

117  A  Unit  of  Dwu. 

1IB  Ditto  of  BGreciu. 

1 19  Ditto  of  *  Woman  clotbed. 

190  Ditto  of  a  Pbilotopbei. 

181  Pbiloiopbj,  a  bust. 

ISS  ABuitof  Niobe. 

1 M  Ditto  of  ODC  of  her  Sodi. 

194  Ditto  Ol  Veuui  de  Medicis. 

1S5  Ditto  of  a  Womaa  clotlied. 

116  A  Biut  clotbfd,  want)  tbc  had. 

1«7  Ditto. 

198  A  Biul  clotbcd,  nanta  tbc  haad. 

188  Ditto. 

150  A  Buat  ualud,  bead  waotiag. 
121  Bmt  of  an  old  Man  half  naked. 
133  Ditto  of  a  Roman.. 

■as  Butt  of  Henr;  VIII.  modtra, 

151  Do.  (mod.)  ofBob.C.  PBl.IUien.D.BsT.  1«37.  .fit.  17. 
ISS  ACtdoMBlHaadofApallb. 


OF  T^E  THEATJIB. 

"In  imitation  ofthe  Theatres  of,  the  ancient  Qrwks 
and  Romans,  whicb  were  too  lai^e  to  be  corered 
with  lead  or  Ule,  so  this,  by  the  pjunting  of  the  8at 
roof  vithin,  ia  represented  open  ;  and  as  the;  stretched 
a  cordag*  from  pilaater  to  pilaster,  upon  which  they 
stnioed  a  covering  of  cloth,  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  iqjuries  of  the  weather,  so  here  is  a  eord- 
moulding  gilded,  that  reaches  cross  the  house,  both 
in  length  and  breadth,  which  supporteth  a  great  red- 
dish drapery,  supposed  to  have  covered  the  roof,  but 
now  furled  up  by  the  Geuii  round  about  the  house, 
towards  the  wall,  which  discovereth  the  open  air,  aqd 
maketh  way  for  the  descent  of  the  ^rU  nod  Sci«naw> 
that  are  congregated  in  a  circle  of  clouds,  to  whose 
assembly  Tnitk  descends,  as  being  solicit^  asd  im- 
plored by  them  all. 
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For  joy  of  this  festival  some  other  Genu  iporl  aboat 
the  clouds,  with  their  festoons  of  flowers  and  laurels, 
and  prepare  their  garlands  of  laurels  and  roses,  viz. 
Honour  and  Pleoiure,  for  the  great  lovers  and  students 
of  those  arts :  and  that  this  assembly  miglit  be  per- 
fectly happy,  thdr  great  enemies  and  disturbers,  Eneg, 
Rapine,  and  Brutality,  are  hy  the  Genii  of  their  oppo- 
site virtues,  viz.  Prudence,  fortitude,  and  Eloquence, 
driven  from  the  society,  and  thrown  down  headloog 
from  the  clouds :  the  report  of  the  assembly  of  the 
one,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  other,  being  proclaimed 
through  the  open  and  serene  air  by  some  other  of 
the  Genii,  who,  blowing  their  antic  trumpets,  divide 
themselves  into  the  several  quarters  of  the  world. 
That  far  in  general. 

More  particularly,  the  circle  of  figures  coosistSt 
first  of  Theology,  with  her  Book  of  Seven  Seals,  im- 
ploring the  assistance  of  Truih  fbr  the  unfolding  of 
it. 

On  her  left  hand  b  the  M<aaical  Law,  veiled,  with 
the  tables  of  stone,  to  which  she  points  with  her  iron 
rod. 

On  her  right  band  is  the  Gotpel,  with  the  cross  in 
one  hand,  and  a  chalice  in  the  other. 

In  the  same  division,  over  the  Mosaieal  Law,  is 
Hittory,  holding  up  her  pen  as  dedicating  it  to  Truth, 
and  an  attending  Geuiua,  with  several  migments  of 
old  Writing,  from  which  she  collects  her  history  >i>to 
her  books. 

On  the  other  side,  near  the  Go^el,  is  Divine  Poetg, 
with  her  harp  of  David's  fashion. 

Id  the  triangle  on  tlie  right  hand  of  the  Gospel  is 
also  Logic,  in  a  posture  of  arguing  j  and  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Moiaical  Lav>  is  Music,  with  her  antic  lyre, 
having  a  pen  in  her  hand,  and  a  paper  of  Music  Notes 
on  her  knee,  with  a  Genius  on  her  right  hand  (a  little 
within  the  partition  of  Theology)  playing  on  a  flute, 
being  the  emblem  of  ancient  Music. 
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On  the  left  (but  within  the  partition  «f  Phftie) 
Dramatk  Poay,  with  a  Vizard,  representiDg  Comedy, 
a  bloody  dagger  for  Tragedy,  and  the  reed  pipe  for 
Ftatoral. 

In  the  square,  on  the  right  aide  of  the  circle,  it 
Law,  with  ber  ruliog  Sceptre,  accompanied  with  R«> 
cords.  Patents,  and  Evidences  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  with  RhetoTK :  by  these  is  an  attending 
Genuu,  with  the  Scales  of  Justice,  and  a  figure  with  a 
Palm-branch,  the  emblem  of  reward  for  virtuous  ac- 
tions)  and  the  Rovutn  Fatcet,  the  marks  of  Power  snd 
Punishment. 

Printing,  with  a  Case  of  Letters  in  one  hand,  awl  a 
Form  ready  set  in  the  other,  and  by  her  several  Sheets- 
banging  to  dry. 

On  the  left  side  the  circle,  opposite  to.  Theology,  in 
t'hree  squares,  are  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  depending 
on  DemansiTalion,  as  the  other  on  Faith;  in  the  first 
oF  which  13  Aitronomy,  with  the  Celestial  Globe,  Geo~ 
graphy,  with  the  Terrestriiil,  together  with  three  at- 
tending Genii,  having  jirilhmetic  in  the  square  on  one 
hand,  with  a  paper  of  figures ;  Optics  with  the  per- 
spective Glass;  Geometry,  with  a  pair  of  Compasses 
in  ber  left  hand;  and  a  table,  with  geometrical  figures 
in  it,  in  her  right  hand.  And  in  the  square  on  the 
other  hand,  .^yc/iUecfure  embracing  the  capital  of  a 
column,  with  Compasses,  and  the  Narma  or  Square 
lying  by  her,  and  a  workman  holding  jinother  Square 
in  one  hund,  and  a  Plumb-Line  in  the  other- 

In  the  ipidst  of  these  squares  and  triangles  (as  de- 
scending from  above)  is  the  figure  of  Truth,  sitting 
as  on  a  cloud,  in  one  hand  holding  a  Palm-branch, 
(the  emblem  of  victory,)  in  the  other  the  Sun,  whose 
brightness  enlightens  the  whole  circle  of  figures,  and 
is  BO  bright,  that  it  seeins  to  bide  the  face  of  herself  - 
to  the  spectators  below. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  front  of  the  Theatre  are 
three  figures  tumbling  dowBj   first  Envj/,  with  her 
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■naky  bain,  sqnhit  vfta,  hag's  bwtut,  pak  venDBtniu 
Minplexion,  strong  but  ugly  limbs,  and  riveted  skis, 
frighted  from  above  by  the  sight  of  the  shield  of  Pal- 
las, witb  the  Gorgon't  head  in  it,  against  whiijh  she 
opposes  her  snaky  tresses ;  but  her  MI  is  so  precipi- 
tous, she  has  no  command  of  her  arms. 

Then  Rapine,  with  h»r  flety  eyes,  grinning  teeth, 
Sharp  twangs,  her  hands  imbrued  in  blood,  holding  a 
bloody  digger  in  oile  hand,  in  the  other  a  btiming 
flsmbeau;  with  these  instruments  thi^t^ning  tEie 
dUtiSiction  of  Learning,  and  all  its  habitations :  but 
she  is  overcome,  and  prevented  by  a  Herculean  Gimbu, 
dr  power. 

Next  tbat  is  represented  brutish,  scoffing  Jgnbrma, 
endeavouring  to  vilify  and  contemn  what  she  under- 
atoids  not>  which  is  charmt^  by  a  Mercurial  Genivt, 
With  his  Ctxduceus."     PMft  Oxfordshire. 


No.  V. 

ASHMOLEAM  COLLECTION  OF  E0STXAIT5j  &C. 


VbU\tt  I.  P-mdyki. 

Another. 

Chtrlci  II. 

Jhdm  IL 

Elinbetb  Woodnlle,  wife  of  Edwud  IV. 

Junci  I.  when  a  bar- 

SiMcr  of  Jamei  I.  *  girl. 

JAbn,  King  of  France. 

LonU  XI.  ditto. 

Sii  John  Tredeaoturt,  ten.  uid  Wife,  Beinti. 

Six  othen  of  Ibii  fwiily,  hj  DBiien  and  StBar, 

Dt.  Napyer,  Phyiicim  »nd  Aitrologer. 

Eirl  of  Muicbeiter,  Cbuicellor  of  Cuubiidge. 

Birl  of  Amndcl,  Vandgie. 

Thomu,  DiUie  of  Norfolk,  ditto. 

OliTer  CromweU.' 

A  pair  of  Portrait!  finelj  psiAted,  oaknflHil. 
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Sir  BQchiel  Borke. 
Fsirfu  or  FurcMtd. 
Cardinal  BichBlisn. 
Sir  John  SnckUai. 
Le  KeTe,  a  puoter. 
Sir  OUtct^  Cnto,  lUH*. 
W.  UUj,  MtrologBT. 
Dr.  John  Dee. 


Dr.  Plot. 

Cuffiiul  Wobqr. 

A  Nod. 

Anldeot.     *) 

A  Dnukard.  VCompMiiiuii. 


A  NMOrat  tSttaff  MMe,  SkMeHtu. 
BUtie  of  Pafia,  highly  carioni. 
thiiit'i  D«ceDt  isM  H*ll,  BnigUti 
A  Dud  Chrtit,  Hmrriial  Cwracd, 

Seulfhert. 
'^Tmbwtt.  *      ' 

A  pair  of  Ctddelsbrk. 
tar  pleiwt  of  oat  tjarieor's  HIrtarr,  o 
Aa  AMbiCmonnnCBld  Jni^iptioD,  all 
Cupid  with  a  Buket. 
HeadafsSpbini. 
Btcchtn  aa  a  Dolpbiii. 
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CBAMCBtLOS,  BIOH  BTBVAKBj  HBFBBSnmTITes  1H 
rAKLIUIINT,  TICB-CHAHCBLLOK,  HBADS  OF  HOUSBS, 
PKOCTOBI,  FHOVBBSOKB,  &C. 
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William  WTDdbuD,  Boron  Grenrille. 

High  Steward. 
Jobn  Scott,  Lord  Eldon, 

Reprttentativet  in  PartitMeal. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Williftm  Scott. 
Right  Hon,  Robert  Peel. 
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Radcliffe'i  Librarian. 
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On  the  KnUh  ndsof  the  Chancel  at  Cuddesdon  Church, 
near  Oxford,  u  the/oUmeing  beautiful  Intcr^iion. 

MARIA 

Roberti  Lowtb,  Episcopi  Oxon. 

Et  MuruB  Usoris  ejus  filia, 

Nata  XI-^'  die  Junii,  A.  D.  MDCCL, 

Obiit  V"  (lie  Julii,  A.  D.  MDCCLXVin. 

Can  rail !  iDgcnio  ifntatnti,  jittattj  podoic, 

Et  plowiiULm  luta  nomuie  cars  Tale, 
Cum  Moiia  vale!  at  rBuiet  feliciai  cmm, 

1  voce,  pal«uoi 
1  Maria  redi ! 


Dearer  than  daoghtcr,  patallel'd  by  tew. 
In  geniiu,  goodnai,  modutf ,  adiea  I 

Adim,  Haria  I  'till  that  day  more  bleat, 
Whea,  if  deurriDg,  I  with  thee  ihall  Kit  j 

Gone  then,  (bj  ^s  will  erf,  injorfnl  atrsln, 
O !  com*  to  thy  patonud  arm  igtia. 
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